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INTRODUCTION 


The following introduction was prepared by Mr. Pate shortly 
before his death. The subject was of close concern to him. 
Throughout his eighteen years as Executive Director of 
UNICEF he was always seeking long-lasting benefits for chil- 
dren, and ways in which children could be helped to grow up 
to contribute more fully to society. 

In recent years Mr. Pate became convinced that such ob- 
jectives for the protection and development of the child re- 
quired appropriate provision within national development plan- 
ning. Mr. Pate conceived of the round-table conference at 
Bellagio as a first attempt to explore the policy and technical 
problems of this approach and he was pleased with the out- 
come. Before his death, he could see the growing acceptance 
of the rather new angle of approach to the role of children in 
development that was expressed at Bellagio. This approach 
owes a great deal to his inspiration and leadership. 


HIS REPORT SUMMARISES the work of an international round-table con- 

ference, the first ever of its kind, held in Bellagio, Italy in April 1964. 
The results of this meeting have put us in a better position to focus atten- 
tion on the place of the younger generation within the framework of 
national development plans. It has become increasingly clear in the United 
Nations Development Decade that there is no definite line separating eco- 
nomic development and social development, because national development 
truly includes both. The place of children in development plans, likewise, 
has both economic and social aspects, a point made abundantly clear by 
this conference. 

One of my strongest impressions from the conference is that special- 
ists in the “economic” fields can see eye-to-eye with those in the “social” 
fields. One may detect in the report that the individual participants did 
not feel bound to represent their respective disciplines. All participants 
joined in presenting matters of common concern, in which all had a stake 
and to which all could contribute. In this respect, as well as in others, the 
conference gave promise of increased communication and co-operation 
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in the future when such discussions continue at the regional and country 
levels. 

We have, of course, drawn on the studies of development planning 
which have been carried on by the Department of Economic and Social 
Affairs of the United Nations Secretariat and by the specialised agencies 
and on their experience in helping countries implement plans. Indeed, this 
conference, along with our other activities, would not have been possible 
without the excellent co-operation of these bodies. 

We are, of course, mindful of the fact that each country will chart 
its own course with respect to the place of children in its development 
plans. Our task is not to duplicate the work of others, nor to set direc- 
tives. It is rather to illuminate, and focus attention on, the area of our 
major concern—the well-being of children. This conference has enabled 
all concerned to undertake the future task with greater understanding of 
the relation that problems concerning children and youth have to over-all 
national planning. 

Two regional conferences will be held in 1965: one in Asia, under 
the auspices of UNICEF, ECAFE (the Economic Commission for Asia and 
the Far East) and the Asian Institute for Economic Development and 
Planning, will be held in September; the other in Latin America, under 
the auspices of UNICEF, ECLA (the Economic Commission for Latin Amer- 
ica) and the Latin American Institute for Economic and Social Planning, 
will be held in December. We anticipate that these conferences will work 
out more specific guidelines on the basis of the special conditions which 
confront the countries in these regions. Plans are also under way to in- 
corporate into the training of planners greater consideration both of the 
needs of children and of ways to help them grow into adults who can 
make the greatest possible contribution to the progress of their country. 

In the Bellagio Conference we have been concerned with a wide 
range of needs of children in the developing countries—with their health, 
nutrition, education, vocational training and social welfare. Together with 
its sister agencies in the United Nations family, UNICEF helps countries 
analyse priority needs and plan projects which can make most effective 
use of the aid which they can provide. Unicer has shipped tens of thou- 
sands of items to support country projects—equipment, drugs and vac- 
cines for disease campaigns; medical equipment for child health centres 
and for hospitals; kits for midwives and nurses; supplies for community 
development projects; powdered skim milk; equipment for dairies; and 
tools, seeds and fertilizers for increasing family food production; trucks, 
jeeps and bicycles to transport staff; and text books and audio-visual ma- 
terials for training. In co-operation with the specialised agencies and the 
Bureau of Social Affairs of the United Nations Secretariat, it has assisted 
in a host of programmes designed to aid the developing countries in their 
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efforts to cope with the problems besetting the growing generation. 
Training of national staff has become an increasingly important aspect of 
these programmes. 

These activities will be continued. However, the results of this con- 
ference will enable us, as well as other sources of external aid, to provide 
help in a way which will be more effective. 

Unicer expresses its warm thanks to the ministers of planning, econo- 
mists and eminent authorities in various fields of children’s needs, includ- 
ing representatives of the United Nations family of agencies, who came 
from all parts of the world to this conference. Thus we have been able 
to share their wisdom and experience in the pursuit of better plans for 
the well-being and sound development of the rising generation. 


Maurice Pate 
Executive Director, United Nations Children’s Fund 


ema 15 January 1965 
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CONTENT, METHOD AND ORGANISATION OF PLANNING ll 


Questions for Discussion about the Content, Method 
and Organisation of Planning for Children and Youth 


Prepared by the Secretariat of UNICEF 


INTRODUCTION 


Purpose of This Note 


The purpose of the present note is to try to identify the questions 
that need answering to permit progress in taking account of children and 
youth in development planning, and to arrange them tentatively in a 
logical order. We have had the benefit of discussion with member organ- 
isations of the United Nations family concerned either with planning, or 
with the special needs and potentialities of children and youth, and also 
with many individuals. We, however, have put the list of questions to- 
gether, and must take responsibility for its weaknesses. 


The Starting Point 


The extent to which the younger generation will benefit from the 
current great development effort will depend strongly on the degree to 
which meeting the needs of children and youth can be integrated into 
the general objectives of development. On the other hand, the realisation 
of objectives of development will depend greatly within fifteen years on 
the present younger generation, and it is logical to approach systematically 
their preparation for the tasks implied in the plan. 

National policy for children and youth will start from both these 
considerations. It will not be based only on the traditional humanitarian 
approach, but also on considerations related to economic policies. As 
children grow up, they become the country’s labour force, the human 
factor of economic growth. In the context of the current stage of de- 
velopment of many developing countries, and in view of the shortage of 
their capital resources, the human factor has special importance in the 
promotion of their economic growth. 

One basic problem is to break with the traditional belief that a na- 
tional policy for children should be confined to dealing with the under- 
privileged and handicapped. A national programme should cover all chil- 
dren; it should comprise measures aimed at decreasing child mortality 
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and raising the standard of child health, increasing future productive 
vitality of children and lengthening their life. Such plans should also have 
regard to the development of the personality of children so that they 
grow into creative human beings and become good citizens with an active 
social conscience, and efficient and skilled members of the future society. 
The ultimate goal is that this should be done for all children irrespective 
of their social class, their place of residence and economic resources. 

Of course, a proper place for the welfare and development of chil- 
dren and youth in national planning is not the same as a proper place in 
national development, but only one of the means to it. Countries may 
have a serious national policy about children and youth without using 
comprehensive planning of development. Nevertheless, at the present time, 
clarification of the place of children and youth in national planning ap- 
pears to be one of the ways to help all countries develop their policy for 
this age group. 

The economically under-developed countries generally are trying to 
plan their development. Hence arises the question of the appropriate 
place of children and youth in national planning. At this level, we are 
not seeking an answer in terms of specific programmes. Rather we are 
seeking a method of approach that countries can use in their own planning 
processes to apply to their own particular circumstances. 

We have to recognise that doubt has been expressed in some quarters 
about whether the methods of planning, which generally mean the meth- 
ods of economic planning, are useful for dealing with the problems of 
children and youth. Further, the methods of planning have been well 
established along sectoral lines, and since we are not suggesting a sepa- 
rate sector for “children and youth,” there is some doubt whether they 
constitute a useful unit for analysis, and whether an age group, as op- 
posed to a function, is an “operational tool.” Others think—or perhaps 
thought—that all resources should be concentrated on increasing the na- 
tional product, and that this would be the best possible and a sufficient 
contribution to alleviate all social problems. 

Let us, therefore, try to define the problem more clearly. We may 
be inclined to say that the welfare and development of children and 
youth are a part of larger "social" sectors. The important truth in this is 
that we turn naturally to these sectors for information about the present 
situation of children and youth and how it is evolving for methods of 
analysis, for recommendations and generally for handling many of the 
problems of children and youth. Other aspects of the problem require an 
examination of the economic sectors of the plan; for example, the im- 
plications of the plan regarding the preparation of children and youth 
for their future employment opportunities, the possibilities of economic 
measures to effect specific improvements in the situation of children and 
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youth, the possibilities of harmful repercussions of economic develop- 
ment measures on the situation of children and youth. There are also 
other issues concerning children and youth—e.g., ethical, political and 
cultural—that are not usually considered either “economic” or “social.” 

Hence, many countries are striving for a development plan, rather 
than an economic development plan and a social development plan. Many 
consider, however, that they have at the present time a predominantly 
economic development plan with some social appendices not sufficiently 
integrated into it. The problems of children and youth tend to fall into 
this latter category. Therefore, we are seeking an integrated development 
approach and looking for methods of handling children and youth in that 
framework. In other words, when a country is planning its development, 
how should it deal with its children and youth? 


CONTENT OF ‘‘PLANNING TO TAKE ACCOUNT 
OF CHILDREN AND YOUTH" 


No plan that is put into practice can be purely economic. Countries 
are in fact intervening in various organised ways in the development of 
their societies. We may take as a common case a five-year plan, plus 
perspective planning for a generation ahead. Usually the country begins 
by planning to increase its capital equipment, to improve its technical 
processes, and to develop its markets, during these periods. During the 
longer period of time particularly, new human beings will be maturing to 
operate these processes, and perspective planning looks to a time when a 
whole new generation will have "taken over." This consideration shows 
the importance of the evolution of children and youth in the develop- 
ment process. Innovation and entrepreneurial capacity, which have been 
widely stressed as being essential ingredients of economic development, 
depend heavily on the kind of upbringing and education which children 
and youth have, for the children and youth of today are the innovators 
and entrepreneurs of tomorrow. They represent the material which the 
forces of change in the society may best hope to mould in new ways, 
children (pre-adolescents) being passive agents in this process, and youth 
often tending to rebel against society and having to be guided by persua- 
sion and pressure. They are at the age most receptive to new ideas. The 
new generation matures with habits of thought different from its parents, 
and from a new vantage point carries further the processes of develop- 
ment. Thus one view of an "integrated" development approach is that it 
concerns the evolution of a society over a period of time, and takes ac- 
count of the evolution of the people as well as of physical equipment 
(which is the prodáct of people) and technical knowledge (which is 
embodied in people). For obvious reasons, the maturing of the oncoming 
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generation is a most important part of what has been called here “the 
evolution of the people.” 

In the preceding paragraph the human factor is considered implicitly 
only as a factor of production. However, the real objective of develop- 
ment is reached only when the quality and conditions of life of the people 
improve. A consensus is spreading that this cannot be reached simply by 
increasing the national product. The education of the mother, of the con- 
sumer, of the in-migrant to urban areas, of the young people whom 
countries wish to retain in their rural areas, are examples of subjects with 
which the maturing of children and youth has much to do. 


Classification of Goals 


Every society is preoccupied with bringing up its children. It may 
be useful for purposes of illustration to try to classify in appropriate 
categories some of the goals which societies, trying to accelerate their 
own development, put forward for the development of their younger 
generation. Some of these goals do not belong exclusively in one category 


but they have been listed in what appears to be the category of pre- 
dominant interest: 


SYSTEM OF VALUES AND ETHICS. This may include religion, phi- 
losophy of life, ideology, ethics, and "character development.” Some ele- 
ments are closely related to motivation for development, both positive 
and negative. Others have an important bearing on the efficiency of de- 
velopment, for example, development of a spirit of co-operation and 
mutual help, commercial and administrative honesty. Another objective 
may be to avoid the destruction of “good” values by the process of in- 
dustrialisation, The responsibility for training the younger generation is 
rene Shared among the family, the religious institution, the party, and 
€ state. 


POLITICS. Itis often an important goal of development to promote 
the growth from district or sectional loyalties, while retaining their posi- 
tive values, to a sense of national unity, sometimes with further perspec- 
tives of co-operation in a community of several states. Another concerns 
the development of popular participation, which may grow from local 
government and community development to larger concerns, A third 


political objective may be a climate of security for national and external 
investment funds. 


CULTURE. Literacy is one of the most widely desired fruits of de- 
velopment, unfortunately often regarded as a means of escaping from 
manual to white collar work. The diffusion of the cultural tradition 
through the population generally, and reacquaintance with national cul- 
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ture, made more possible by modern means of communication, is a valua- 
ble contribution to a “higher level of living.” With this may go ideals of 
adaptation to change, and combination of the best of old and new tradi- 
tions, and the strengthening of aesthetic considerations in the physical 
transformation of urban and rural areas. Sports may be promoted as a 
contribution to both physical and character development. 


SOCIAL STRUCTURE. Goals relating to adaptation of the social struc- 
ture towards increased social mobility, the fostering of a spirit of innova- 
tion and initiative, the avoidance of “normlessness” (“anomie”) of young 
people, suggest that an important place be given to personality formation 
and the training of the child. In fostering popular support for the sacrifices 
of the development phase, and popular participation in development, the 
incentive of benefits for children can play an important part. 


FAMILY FACTORS. Demography furnishes important data which 
the planner has to take as given for the shorter period. Objectives of in- 
fluencing the demographic trend over a longer period should bring con- 
cern with such matters as family attitudes to the child, the status of 
women and mothers, the possibilities of caring adequately for individual 
children, and higher parental aspirations for children. 


Economics. The analysis of investment in human resources, so far 
more studied in the industrially advanced than in the developing coun- 
tries, is an example of the relation of economic goals to children and 
youth. 


WELFARE. This heading is intended in a broad sense: (a) For a grow- 
ing national product to yield greater "welfare" or satisfaction of nceds, it is 
necessary to educate the consumer who is entering the monetary economy. 
Much of this education will be directed to mothers and children in school. 
(b) Development goals in what are commonly called "social" sectors— 
health and physical fitness, education, vocational training, housing, social 
welfare services, etc.—will have specific reference to children and youth 
because they are in need of special services and special protection. (c) Be- 
cause planning for children is sometimes interpreted to mean planning of 
social welfare services for children, it is perhaps well to point out that this 
is only one among many aspects of planning affecting children and youth. 

It may be objected that this list includes elements not usually the 
concern of government planning, for example, religion. But a general 
approach has to take account of the existence of value areas cultivated 
outside the apparatus of the state. Usually, however, there are interactions 
between these values and the processes of development. They should not 
be ignored by the planners, and usually some co-operation is sought with 
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the guardians of these values. In any particular case, the goals set will be 
related to the evolution of the country. 

The above listing? is of examples, It is not comprehensive. One of 
the important substantive tasks is to establish much more carefully what 
should be the content of national planning for children and youth. This 
is referred to again below under “Methods, setting of goals and targets.” 


NEED FOR A THEORY OF NATIONAL PLANNING 
TO TAKE ACCOUNT OF CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


One of the greatest difficulties that planners say they are facing at 
the present time is the absence of a conceptual approach, a common 
theoretical framework, a suitable integrated theory of development in 
which social or other non-economic variables can be used in analytical 
models or systems. Many of the planners are convinced that it is insuf- 
ficient to deal only with economic variables, but they feel that the theory 
and practice of economic planning have advanced so far in the last decade 
that many of the social sciences have difficulty in bringing their contribu- 
tion to the planner in usable form. In recent years a number of social 
scientists, including economists and sociologists, have been trying to de- 
vise systems to which both economists and social scientists can bring their 
contributions, The theoretical framework for handling problems of chil- 
dren and youth should presumably be part of this larger sociological 
framework.’ 

The preceding paragraph may have reflected too much the views of 
the economists, because they are the predominant professional group 
among the planners. It may be necessary to pose some additional ques- 
tions. Are we assuming incorrectly that the methods of economic plan- 
ning can, with a little work, be readily applied to social planning? Or does 
social planning need a different methodology, in which case there would 
be a theory of economic development, and a theory of social develop- 
ment, rather than a theory of development? The two would have to come 
together, but at a later stage, for example, in the allocation of national 
resources, 

It is clear that some countries consider that they need an “integrated” 
approach to development in order to be able to deal more effectively with 
social aspects, including matters concerning children and youth. Other 
countries not only do not make this condition, but prefer to develop 
national policy for children and youth more distinctly from economic 
policy, if only because of the scarcity of personnel to do the co-ordina- 
tion. For the present, therefore, approaches are needed to help both types. 


From a longer-term point of view, it would obviously be useful to know 
which approach is to be recommended 


* » 
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METHODS OF NATIONAL PLANNING TO TAKE ACCOUNT 
OF CHILDREN AND YOUTH 


Even in the absence of a satisfactory theory, planning proceeds, well 
or ill, in this field, and it is useful to give attention to methods. Supposing 
that a country wishes to develop its children and youth in respect of 
categories such as those listed above (page 14), how is this to be brought 
within the planning process? 


(a) Government activity is carried out directly through ministries 
and indirectly through influence on non-governmental institutions. 
The ministries do not have to carry out their tasks entirely by them- 
selves. They may involve the “private sector,” give directions or en- 
couragement to local governments, and stimulate non-governmental 
bodies, all of whom in turn influence the activities and objectives of 
the ministries. Governmental action, therefore, requires appropriate 
planning across sectors. 

(b) Correspondingly, it appears that every planned action has to 
be brought within a functional sector or sectors. 

(c) A particular objective may be accomplished by action within 
one sector, or it may require complementary action in several sectors. 


Thus, in the above listing of development goals with a particular 
bearing on children and youth, values and ethics, national unity, and 
culture have an important bearing on educational policy but will not be 
the exclusive concern of the Ministry of Education. They may be much 
affected by the Ministry of the Interior; and by community development, 
which often is not in a separate sector, but consists of simultaneous action 
in several sectors. Human investment requires action in a number of 
sectors: health services, education, manpower, planning and professional 
training, housing, social welfare services and all activities bearing on the 
feeding of the population. Welfare requires action in these same sectors 
but with a different emphasis. 

The following is a suggested order for considering methods of plan- 
ning in this field. The successive points are set down in an approximate 
chronological order in which a country might tackle them. However, 
there is reciprocal influence among these points, for example, goals have 
to be fitted into sectors, but the examination of sectors will also suggest 
goals. 


Assessment of the Situation of Children and Youth at the Starting Point 


In a strict sense, very little is known about this in most countries, 
and certainly statistics'and qualitative data are lacking. However, enough 
is usually known to allow a start to be made on practical work while 
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more adequate information is being obtained. This essential task does not 
appear to pose serious theoretical problems. 


Setting of Goals for the Development of Children and Youth 

While ultimate goals may constitute “the good life” in the philosoph- 
ical sense, planners should have a conception of the direction in which 
they hope the society will be moving, and the central values to be em- 
bodied in the society, Time-limited planning objectives should be related 
to these values. Within perspective planning periods it would be impor- 
tant to prepare children and youth for the kind of social and economic 
environment that is foreseen for their adult years, without creating un- 
realistic expectations that would lead to frustration. Needless to say, the 
values sought would not necessarily be those of the present highly indus- 
trialised societies, 

Too little attention seems to have been given to this subject, perhaps 
because many of the important goals appear too vague to introduce into 
the planning process. There will certainly be inter-relationships among 
these goals, and the next step might be to try a classification for opera- 
tional purposes, to indicate which are relatively antecedent or independent 
of social change, which are intervening and which are dependent vari- 
ables. Only then could targets and priorities be discussed—the stage at 
which the economist has already arrived some time ago. It seems that this 
is a field in which theoretical studies could be helpful, as well as discussion 
in each country concerned. 


Fitting Goals into Appropriate Sectors 


This very difficult task may be approached in six sub-sections, the 
first three relating to separate sectors, the second three to cross-sectoral 
problems. The first is the examination of sectors known to be important 
for the development of children and youth, in order to see that appropri- 
ate measures are being planned. These sectors include health, education, 
labour (employment policy and vocational training), social welfare serv- 
ices, housing. This is probably the most important single step towards 
giving a proper place to children and youth in national planning. (Obvi- 
ously space accorded to a topic in the present notes depends on the need 
to clarify problems, and does not in any way reflect its practical impor- 
tance in planning.) 

A second stage is the consideration of the rational use of resources 
within each sector, where services for children and youth have to be 
developed. This criterion means economy, not in the static sense of 
minimum costs now, but in the dynamic sense of how to produce desired 
developments most economically over a period of time. There is much 
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work still to be done in this field. Even in a long established, highly pro- 
fessional sector like health, much more could be done to clarify the best 
paths of development for services in the new countries. In examining such 
questions in co-operation between the planning authorities and the profes- 
sional and administrative authorities concerned, it is possible in principle 
also to work out a rational use of resources concerning children’s prob- 
lems within that sector, reaching children directly or through family units. 
The other side of this coin is the avoidance of waste. For example, the 
many children who do not complete at least four years of primary school 
usually do not achieve minimum literacy.* 

The third step, which is very important in practice, is the examina- 
tion of non-social sectors for any large negative repercussions on social 
problems, and for present purposes, especially on children and youth. An 
industrialisation programme is an obvious example. Account has then to 
be taken of these repercussions and unless the plan can be changed, suit- 
able palliative measures have to be planned. 

A fourth task is to examine cross-sectoral problems of children and 
youth. Since planning proceeds predominantly by considering sectors, it 
is more difficult to deal with cross-sectoral problems. Unfortunately, 
many of the problems arising in the development of children and youth 
seem to have strong cross-sectoral elements, that is, they require co- 
ordinated action in several branches of government. For example, educa- 
tion is considered as a sector. Nevertheless, it is clear from the preceding 
discussion of goals that there are many aspects of educational policy 
which go far beyond academic teaching and even the preparation of 
children for prospective employment (relation between the Ministry of 
Education and Ministry of Labour). The problem of the uneducated 
child (who has missed schooling) is also cross-sectoral. Nutrition, which 
is one of the dominant physical problems of children in many of the 
developing countries, concerns the health department for setting of nutri- 
tional standards, survey of conditions and health education, but it concerns 
the agricultural department for the over-all planning of food supply, the 
local production of food for family consumption, and agricultural and 
home economics extension. It may concern many other departments, e.g., 
education, community development. Children and youth in the rapidly 
growing pre-urban areas in developing countries offer another example of 
a cross-sectoral problem. 

The fifth step relates to cross-sectoral problems of the country con- 
cerned. Most developing countries are facing a number of key problems 
and in planning to meet these, as in the case of non-social sectors consid- 
ered separately, the possible involvement of children and youth should 
not be neglected. Ex4mples of such problems, mostly involving attitudes 
which would be established during youth are: 
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(a) Land reform and retention of the rural population to prevent 
urban growth in advance of employment opportunities. In these 
questions both formal education and particularly attitudes of the 
young people are important. 

(b) Inflation and low export prices. Concerning inflation, attitudes 
in regard to saving are of obvious importance. This is part of a larger 
question, whether people’s thinking is “future oriented” or “present 
oriented,” whether they plan ahead and think in terms of postponing 
immediate gratification for future benefits. Export prices have in 
some countries a repercussion on expenditure in the social sectors. 

(c) Urban real estate speculation, which is absorbing so much of 
the indigenous capital of developing countries, versus entrepreneur- 
ship in industry. Here also attitudes of the young generation will be 
important. 

(d) Unemployment and under-employment—one of the main 
problems of youth in many developing countries. 


The sixth step concerns relations among sectors. The life cycle is an 
important aspect of planning for children and youth who as they grow, 
tend to pass from one sector to another. In infancy and early childhood, 
they are mainly served by the health department. They then pass to being 
predominantly in the care of the education department, and later pass on 
to ministries of labour or agriculture which may help in their vocational 
training. Other sectors may be concerned at several stages of the cycle, 
e.g., social welfare services. The development of the various sectors suc- 
cessively entered by an age group is often unbalanced. Typically, there 
are gaps in the process, particularly for pre-school children and school- 
leavers, so that the process of human investment at these stages is not even 
or continuous. From this point of view also there is a concept of a rational 
use of resources in a systematic plan of development for a given genera- 
tion—or even for a given life cycle (see page 21). 

In addition to the relationship among sectors implied by the growth 
of the child over a period of time, there is also the simultaneous relation- 
Ship in that different services complement each other. For example, it is 
not economic to push expenditure on schools beyond a certain point if 
the pupils are hungry or ill. This synergistic aspect of the development 
of various social services has been pointed out in the World Social Sur- 
vey,” and an attempt to apply this to planning is made by Jolly," who 
advocates the gradual expansion of the circle of those served by a minimum 
level of servic 


It is clear that inadequate attention in relations among sectors may 


lead to dispersion of action, bottle-necks, and uneven development among 
sectors. 
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The consideration of relations among sectors seems to require that 
after sectoral plans have been established tentatively, there is a second 
“horizontal” examination in which all activities being undertaken for 
children and youth in whatever sector are looked at as a whole. This may 
lead to some changes in sectoral plans. Logically this horizontal examina- 
tion could be held to imply looking at the plan in terms of age groups, 
for instance, as a minimum, children and youth, economically-producing 
age groups, and the aged or retired. Sometimes this idea is advanced to 
be criticised, and thus to show that it is impossible or unnecessary to 
make a systematic plan for children and youth. However, it does not 
appear necessary to give the same attention to all age groups. There seems 
a clear reason for looking at the group of children and youth in the first 
place, because they account for 40 per cent of the population in develop- 
ing countries, and they are being prepared for a key role in the society. 
Regarding methods, something may be learned from other “second looks” 
at the plan from a non-sectoral point of view, for example, the effect of 
the plan on a particular region of the country or on the rural areas versus 
the cities. 

Through these steps, the planner hopes to arrive at a rational use of 
resources among sectors. As with the subject of rational use within a sector, 
discussed above, this has to be considered dynamically, that is, what are 
likely to be the best paths of development (a) within each sector, and 
(b) considering the mutual relations of sectors. Comparative studies in 
this field, illustrating progress from various typical starting points would 
be useful to planners. 


Adaptation of Methods to Different Circumstances 


STAGES OF DEVELOPMENT OF NATIONAL PLANNING. Presumably 
it is easiest to consider planning for children and youth in relation to a 
well developed system of national planning, and then to consider adapta- 
tions for countries that are at an earlier stage of development of national 
planning. As a minimum, three stages may be considered—preplanning, 
programming, and planning. “Preplanning” means that there is as yet no 
planning structure to co-ordinate regular ministry activities. 

At the stage of programming, there are national programmes in 
certain fields, but not a comprehensive plan. In the absence of planning, 
there is still an obligation on all those endeavouring to improve the con- 
dition of children and youth, especially if they are bringing external aid, 
to try to assist activities on a reasonable, realistic project basis—activities 
which could conceivably fit into a development plan, were one to be set 
up. Behind this somewhat tenuous concept is the idea that a knowledge 
of planning methods fbr children and youth can be of use to people who 


only have the possibility of developing specific projects. It is worth while - 
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giving attention to the problems of the many developing countries where 
planning is not yet fully in practice. At that stage it is particularly im- 
portant to make provision for the testing of strategies. 


DEGREE AND NATURE OF CENTRAL PLANNING. There are also of 
course important differences in the degree of central planning aimed at 
by each country—the degree to which development is autonomous or 
induced by government action, the relative importance of the public, and 
private sectors, and the degree to which the plan is indicatory or is 
enforced. Adaptation of the philosophy and methods of national planning 
for children and youth to these differences would also be necessary at the 
appropriate time. However, nearly all the developing countries are trying 
to "induce" development. Further, in regard to children and youth, the 
state and voluntary bodies traditionally do try to contribute to their 
development and welfare; nowhere is this left purely to autonomous 
family effort. Hence in this field differences of philosophy may be less 
wide than in some others. Again the procedure suggested at this stage is 
to try to elaborate general guidelines—presumably for the indicative plan 
with large public and private sectors. Refinement for different circum- 
stances will be a later stage. 


STARTING POINTS OF DEVELOPMENT. The general situation of the 
country, the income level, the availability of trained personnel, the rate 
of economic growth; programmes like rural electrification, chosen by 
countries as spurs to more generalised growth; the particular problems 
and needs of children and youth at the point from which further develop- 
ment is planned; all will naturally have a large influence on the paths of 


further development to be selected. Studies of typical situations would be 
very useful. x 


PRACTICAL DIFFICULTIES ENCOUNTERED 
IN TAKING ACCOUNT OF CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH IN PLANNING 


LACK OF QUANTITATIVE DATA. This is an almost universal diffi- 
culty, particularly with respect to pre-school, non-schooled, and post- 


school populations. Generally better statistics are gathered as better serv- 
ices are developed. 


THE CLASSIFICATION OF CONSUMPTION AND INVESTMENT EX- 
PENDITURES. There has been discussion about whether expenditure 
for certain social services, education, for example, should be classed as 
consumption or investment. It seems clear that maisy social services have 
aspects both of consumption and investment, in different proportions in 
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different cases. Human solidarity will require expenditures on many serv- 
ices, though limited by the resources available. To pursue the example of 
education, it will not be limited to investment in human resources. On 
the other hand, the investment aspect will justify expenditures in some 
branches going beyond what could be justified purely for consumption. 
Hence both aspects should be taken into account. 

A practical difficulty arises when at an early stage in the preparation 
of the national plan it is decided that X per cent of the national resources 
are to be invested. The procedure appears to make it necessary to estimate 
how much of expenditure on each proposed service is to be counted as 
investment, and how much consumption. 


ADMINISTRATIVE STRUCTURES AVAILABLE FOR CHILDREN'S SERV- 
ICES. In the industrially advanced countries, there has been a historical 
evolution from special services for children to provision for the special 
needs of children within more general services for the family, correspond- 
ing to the growth of the conviction that the child should be dealt with 
as part of the family. This path may not be followed by the developing 
countries, which can afford fewer specialised services for children and 
youth than the highly industrialised countries. Usually one of the main 
difficulties in extending any service, particularly in rural areas, is to find 
some existing services reaching into the village that can carry also some 
benefit to children and youth. Hence the growth of community develop- 
ment in its many forms, the growth of fundamental education attached 
to schools, the use of agricultural extension services to teach about home 
economics, the use of polyvalent health centres to give maternal and child 
health services, etc. For the planner, such means represent an essential 
economy of,money and personnel, but on the other hand, they make it 
difficult to have a clear cost accounting of services undertaken for children 


and youth, 


SETTING OF PRIORITIES. The prerequisites for reaching this stage 
have been referred to on page 18: the survey or assessment of the situa- 
tion, the choice and classification of targets, the need for quantitative and 
cost data, the choice of appropriate paths of development within each 
sector, taking account of cross-sectoral relations. 

A difficulty may arise from the conflict between the desire to extend 
services as widely as possible (“democratisation”) within the resources 
available, and the need to maintain minimum standards so as not to spread 
the services so thinly as to become ineffective. There is an opposite 
tendency, whose interaction with the first, however, rarely produces the 
desirable middle course. This is the tendency to transfer standards from 
the industrially advanced countries, because they are considered’ the 
“highest,” rather than modifying them to take account of the needs and 
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possibilities of the developing country at a particular stage of its evolution. 


EVALUATION. Systematic observation of the plan’s progress and re- 
sults while it is current is a necessary prerequisite to revision of the plan. 
Such revision may be needed because resources are not available for full 
implementation, or because the plan is producing unforeseen consequences 
which are harmful. Evaluation should take account of the interrelationship 
of sectors, which may alter the obvious solution of cutting back expendi- 
tures on the less successful services. A particular difficulty suffered’ by 
services considered as “social,” which includes many of those for children 
and youth, is that they are usually among the first to have their resources 
reallocated elsewhere. 


PLANNING MACHINERY 


The question has been asked whether there should be a special sector 
for children and youth. General opinion appears to be against this,” since 
planning is strongly developed along functional or sectoral lines. The 
many specific problems of children and youth that cross sectoral lines re- 
inforce this view. 

There is however need for some co-ordinating committee or machin- 
ery. There seem to be at least five elements to be considered: 


j Ai Securing the interest of parliament, or equivalent governmental 
y. 

(b) Method of handling at the level of the planning commission. 

(c) Co-ordination among government departments. 

(d) Securing the co-operation of non-governmental or voluntary 
organisations, which are particularly active in the field of children 
and youth. 

(e) Securing citizen interest and involvement in the preparation 
and execution of the plan. The possibilities of serving children and 
improving their situation is sometimes a means of securing citizen 
interest in wider aspects of the plan. 


EXECUTION OF THE PLAN 


__Non-execution of plans is the basis for one of the most widespread 
criticisms of planning. Countries usually try to build popular support and 
political support for the execution of the plan, by participation of various 
groups in its preparation (as just mentioned), and by periodic progress 
reports and announcement of interim targets during its execution. Among 
the interest groups there needs to be a “voice” speaking for children and 
youth, and ready to respond when needed. Countries locate this in differ- 
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ent places—parliament, the executive, voluntary associations—and shape 
it according to the political structure of the country. While children have 
no vote, their parents have. Countries encourage such special interest 
groups, knowing that they will fight for their objectives and enter into 
a dialogue with the government, rather than simply repeat and spread 
planners' views. 

The need to have political support for the execution of these aspects 
^£sthe plan may require rapid, visible results of achievement. This con- 
sideration must influence the preparation of the plan, and particularly the 
degree to which longer range development objectives will be emphasised. 
The latent interest in benefits for children and youth is often found to 
be greater than was expected, and it may bring an extra dividend of 
greater popular interest in the plan as a whole. Another function of an 
interest group for children and youth is to help mobilise resources outside 
the plan for various non-governmental services. 

A specific difficulty of planning for children and youth may arise 
where governments may, in dealing with the problems of the young, 
wish to teach them directly, even if this means bypassing traditional 
family controls. While the physical and educational welfare of the children 
may be ends in view, such approaches may also constitute means to 
prepare the young more rapidly to be identified with the state and with 
national interests. Political, welfare and development considerations may 
be intermixed in an approach which says, in effect, that the older, tradi- 
tional generation cannot be relied upon to teach the young their civic 
obligations effectively, and family controls should be weakened, if not 
abandoned. 

Cultural factors are obviously related to the political in such issues. 
Where the society is organised on the basis of extended kinship systems 
with strong patriarchal authority, the state may have much less access to 
the child directly than in societies where the kinship group is less mutually 
bound and organised. In such situations decisions to bypass the family 
may represent a coercive threat that risks strong popular resentment. 

More characteristic in such societies may be the temptation for gov- 
ernments not to deal with the needs of children and youth, other than 
through their educational system and health resources, relying on the 
extended kinship system to meet whatever needs. there are, even to the 
point of having family authority decide what educational or health re- 


sources will be used at all. 


IMMEDIATE STEPS IN PRESENT SITUATION 


These notes have tassumed that the necessary clarification of intel- 
lectual problems will proceed by considering a rather ideal approach to 
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planning, the realisation of which lies far in the future for many countries. 
Meanwhile a start can be made and early steps might include for example: 
general assessment of the situation of children and youth, agreement on 
broad targets and a national policy for children and youth; improvement 
of services in important sectors; more regard for the interrelation of 
sectors; and more co-ordination of compartmentalised services. The ways 
in which bilateral and international aid can help in this process also merit 


, 


discussion. NEP 
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Opening Statement by Mr. Maurice Pate 


I have the honour to open this meeting which I believe could well 
bezone of the most valuable ever sponsored by uniceFr because of the 
calibre and great experience of the persons attending, as well as the 
importance of its subject matter. 

When uxicEr was started some seventeen years ago, it was an emer- 
gency action to help children in war-ravaged countries, mainly Europe, 
with supplementary food and some raw materials for clothing. Then 
UNICEF began to help BCG-vaccination campaigns against tuberculosis 
and programmes to increase and conserve the local production of safe 
milk. 

While this work was going on uNicEF was making studies in Asia and 
Latin America which revealed the great needs of children in these regions 
—needs which had existed for many generations. This was the beginning 
of an evolutionary process which has over the years considerably broad- 
ened the scope of unicer aid. Currently, in co-operation with our sister 
agencies in the United Nations, we are helping over 110 developing 
countries and territories in the fields of health, nutrition, family and child 
welfare, education and pre-vocational training, within the limits of our 
resources, at present about $35 million a year. 

The scope of the problems to be discussed at this meeting is wide, 
and the work to be done to meet these needs is, of course, much greater 
than the resources of uxicEr alone can encourage. We have come to see 
more clearly with time that one of the more important things that UNICEF 
can do, in view of its modest resources, is to bring to the attention of all 
possible sources of support the problems that exist in connexion with the 
rising generation. There is not only the element of humanity and chivalry 
in taking care of children who constitute the next generation, but also 
the fact that such care should be seen as a sound investment in bringing 
the child up towards as fully productive a life as possible. 

I think you are all familiar with the fact that over the years of its 
existence UNICEF has endeavoured to do practical things. We have en- 
deavoured to invest the funds entrusted to us in a wise way to bring as 
large a return as possible for the investments made. I would like to assure 
the group presently gathered here, and giving so generously of their time 
and experience to this discussion, that we of the staff of unicer have the 


-intention of turning tHe deliberations and conclusions of this meeting into 


the most concrete and practical form of action possible. 
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I wish to thank very warmly each person who has come to this 
meeting. I wish also to thank the governments which have enabled some 
of you to participate and prepare papers for this meeting, and to thank 
our colleagues from the United Nations and the specialised agencies for the 
contribution that they will make to this work. We are also very grateful 
to the Rockefeller Foundation, which has put these meeting facilities at 
our disposal. 


thought by the small group that initially started this idea a number of 


The matter of the leadership of this meeting was given very carefe?: N 


months ago. It was believed that, in principle, it would be desirable to 
have a person of stature and experience from one of the larger developing 
countries. I therefore tentatively proposed the leadership of this meeting 
to a man of great distinction, several months ago when I was visiting in 
the field. And since my arrival at Bellagio I have had the opportunity to 
consult individually with each member participating in this meeting, and 
I have received the unanimous and enthusiastic approval of all of those 
present to propose to you, Professor V. K. R. V. Rao, that you be the 
Chairman of this meeting. 

Most of you know Professor Rao's past distinguished service; basically 
he has been an economist and engaged in activities dealing with economics 
throughout his life. He had his education at the University of Bombay 
and at Cambridge. He was Professor of Economics and Head of the De- 
partment of Economics in the University of New Delhi. He has served, 
on many occasions, as the delegate of his government to various United 
Nations and other international bodies. At an earlier time he served as 
Vice-Chancellor of Delhi University for three years and was the Director 
of the Institute of Economic Growth. At the present time, Professor Rao 
is a member of the Indian Planning Commission, with the broad responsi- 
bility of handling all matters relating to manpower and human resources 
in national planning. This includes such fields as health, education, social 
welfare and employment. Along with this responsibility Professor Rao is 
also in charge of the segment of national planning which relates to inter- 
national trade. Certainly it would not be possible to find someone more 
fully prepared to assume the responsibility which, on behalf of all those 
present I now take pleasure, Professor Rao, in turning over to you. 
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Opening Address by Professor V. K. R. V. Rao 
CHAIRMAN OF THE CONFERENCE 


==] must begin by expressing my very great appreciation of the honour 
that you have done me by asking me to take the chair for these meetings 
on planning for the needs of children in developing countries. 

I must tell you that I feel quite humble, and rather diffident; I am 
not accustomed to being diffident, but when I look around the distin- 
guished group of persons assembled here—all of whom have infinitely 
greater experience of the problems we are going to deal with than myself 
—and when I also look at the magnitude of the problems we have been 
asked to handle during this course of meetings, quite honestly I feel both 
diffident, humble and inadequate. All that I can do would be to try to 
see that all of us make our best possible contribution to the discussion we 
are going to have, so that out of this exchange of experience, views and 
discussion, there will emerge a consensus, which will mark what I hope 
will be an evolutionary landmark both in national and international action 
with regard to the planning for needs of children all over the world; not 
only in the developing countries, I hope, but also in the developed coun- 
tries. I don't believe children have reached the millennium in the developed 
countries; programmes for children should, therefore, not be confined 
only to the developing countries. I hope that from our discussions will 
emerge policies and programmes which will be considered relevant by 
governments all over the world, and by social workers—using "social 
workers" in the broadest sense of the term; and that international action 
will result from our discussions. 

We heard from Mr. Pate a very brief account of the background of 
this meeting, and what unicer has been doing in a pioneering way in 
child and youth welfare programmes. I should, if I may be permitted to 
do so, pay my humble tribute to Mr. Maurice Pate, who has been con- 
nected with this organisation and these programmes from the very incep- 
tion; and also to his band of colleagues, all of whom have I think in a 
very, one might almost say unique, manner been functioning in more 
than a professional capacity; in more than the capacity of an international 
or national organisation, and much more than as civil servants. It is a 
group of persons who, while using an international organisation and all 


„that goes with it, have been filled with a continuing spirit of idealism and 


dedication. I speak of continuing idealism, because all internationalism 
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begins with idealism, but sometimes as time goes on idealism becomes 
dimmer and other factors play a more important part. But as far as 
UNICEF is concerned, I think it started idealistically, continued thus, and 
will continue, no doubt in my mind, idealistically in a much bigger way. 

If I understand the purpose of this meeting aright, it is not proposed 
to have detailed discussion of individual country programmes. We have 
had a number of papers circulated to participants, and also we are going 


to have introductions to countries’ experiences in the course of our tie 


cussions. But these papers, as introductions to countries’ experiences, as 
indicated by distinguished spokesmen, are intended as background rather 
than as material for detailed discussion of specific programmes. Here 
again, you have had a number of very important papers circulated, relat- 
ing to health, nutrition, education, population; and we will have state- 
ments presented by the authors of these papers at our meetings. But here 
again, if I understand the purpose of this meeting aright, this is intended 
to give us background and the sum total of actual working experience 
in children and youth programmes, and experience of the operation of 
sectoral programmes in this field of child and youth welfare. I don't think 
we shall discuss in detail or make specific analyses of either country or 
sectoral programmes on which papers have been presented. That docs not 
mean we shall have nothing to say on these programmes. The major 
objective of our meetings is, I understand, to raise the wider and broader 
question of what is the proper place of children and youth in national 
planning or national policy. I say national planning or national policy 
because every country does not have a planning commission; every 
country is not committed to an over-all development of its resources. 
But all of us are doing something, whether we have planned economies or 
mixed economies not planned in the technical sense. And I think in this 
meeting the idea is to take up all these together and ask ourselves the very 
broad question: “What is the place of children and youth in this pro- 
gramme of economic and social development? Have they a place? If so, 
what is it? And what should we do in order that the place to which we 
believe they are entitled is actually made available for them?” In other 
words, what would be the kind of organisational, financial and other 
aspects, both national and international, of implementing, bringing to 
fruition, realising in actual fact the place that children and youth should 
w in the structure of economic and social development of the world at 
arge. 

_ „To the best of my knowledge most countries do not have a specific 
ministry for looking after the problems of children and youth. In quite 


a number of countries they don’t even have specific departments or. 


government organisations for looking after the problems of children and 
youth. In the case of countries which are developing, like my country, 
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and have some kind of planned economy, children and youth do, of 
course, figure in programmes and plans for economic and social develop- 
ment; but they don’t have a specific place. They are, so to speak, in the 
background, and occasionally they appear. And when they do, as de- 
scribed in one of the documents, they constitute social appendices rather 
than an integral part of the plan for economic and social development. 
Not appendices that need to be removed, but ones that exist, sometimes 
recegnised, but regarded as not having any functional place in the human 
anatomy. That is the sense in which appendix is used. Such is the case in 
a lot of developing countries, as far as children are concerned. 

Now, in these meetings, I think we are breaking away from that way 
of looking at things. I believe, as a result of the discussions we shall have, 
we are bound to come to the conclusion that in any policy or programme 
or plan for economic and social development children and youth have a 
place by right; a functional place, not an appendix. Just as the human 
body has hands, feet, eyes, a tongue, nose, ears, all of which have functions 
to perform, children and youth have a functional place in the anatomy 
of the social and economic structures of the world. I think we have all, 
no doubt in my mind, come to that conclusion; but that is not enough. 
I think we have to, if I may use an American word, which I must confess 
I don't much like, but which has come into common use, I think we 
should not be satisfied convincing ourselves of this basic rightful place of 
children in policies and programmes of economic and social development; 
we should also, as a result of this round-table meeting, be in a position 
to "sell" this idea—that children and youth have a place by right and a 
function in economic and social development—to governments, interna- 
tional agencies, opinion-formers (such as intellectuals, although not all 
opinion-formers are necessarily intellectuals). I think after having done 
that we should not stop merely at enunciating the principle and finding 
arguments to support it; we should also be in a position to recommend 
some action programme, formulate some ideas and some policies that 
would take the world forward in the direction of the principle we will 
enunciate, of the rightful place of children and youth in any programme 
and policy of economic and social development. I think it is right that 
we should do so, not in order not to be condemned as academicians (I 
don't care about that, though I am an academician) but because it would 
be unfair to vxicEr, for as Mr. Pate said, UNICEF has always believed in 
action, and not bothered too much about statements of principle and so 
on, but taken up action programmes. And from action programmes it is 
now turning to theory and principle, which I think in many ways is a 
more fruitful way of doing things in the social field. It is a very useful 


“way, to do something first and, arising from that real experience, get to 


see a larger canvas, broader framework and some kind of theory which 
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will explain what has been done and show what is still to be done. I say 
this because I think we should not be content with merely theoretical 
discussion, but go on to some conclusions which will carry forward our 
ideas on the justification of the place of children in the society. 

Now, to turn back to this question of what is the place of children 
in long-term planning—the functional utility of children and youth pro- 
grammes—in the anatomy of the economic and social structure of all 
nations, not only the developing ones but those classified as developed. ~ 
I think the first thing required to be done is to have a clear statement of 
the place of children and youth in social and economic development, and 
a policy statement which could be made by each individual country. A 
policy statement made only by international organisations is not sufficient; 
it is important, it stimulates, it is a catalyst; but we need statements by 
individual countries. What does it mean to talk about the “place of children 
and youth?” What are the objectives of a children and youth policy? 
What I would like to lay stress on here, though they are familiar argu- 
ments, is that the world is proceeding today, including the so-called 
spiritual, eastern world, more and more in the direction of asking for 
sound material reasons for doing anything involving a lot of expenditure 
of substance. And I think that is why Mr. Pate said we should think not 
only of programmes in humanitarian terms and in terms of consumption, 
but, as soon as we talk of big investment of resources, big expenditure of 
resources, also of programmes in economic terms. I think the statement 
of policy we should recommend and prepare on the place of children 
and youth in economic and social development ought to contain a state- 
ment on what should be the materialist basis for these programmes, in 
addition to the sentimental, emotional and other normally accepted 
reasons. $ 

I think the obvious reasoning behind what we are going to say is 
that it has now been openly proved that human resources are important 
for determining levels of social and economic development. I think the 
planners, if not the planners then those who “prod” them, are convinced 
that human resources must play a very important role in social and 
economic development. If human resources constitute a very important 
basis for development, it follows logically that children must figure very 
largely in such programmes. For children are the raw material from which 
we make the finished human product. Human resources form the basis of 
economic and social development. This is the principle which one should 
enunciate: social and economic development means human resources. One 
could talk at great length on this matter if one were rash enough. But I 
would just mention a few points about the kind of treatment required ‘to, 


turn out a proper product in the shape of human tesources. Forgive me ` 
if, as an economist, I start with economic considerations. 
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First, I think I would include the whole programme of health. If 
children’s health is neglected, the young men and women who suffered 
as children will not be able to contribute their full quota to production 
tasks. In the modern world, the economic system demands of those who 
take part in it as human beings a certain capacity for comprehension and 
communication, an understanding of interrelations, an ability to see the 
logic of things, the consistencies and inconsistencies. That requires educa- 
* tione not only in the usual sense of the term, but also in terms of science 
and logic. I use these as separate expressions because as a non-scientist 
1 am anxious to assure a place for logicians who are not necessarily recog- 
nised scientists. But a certain measure of logic, a certain understanding of 
science, is essential in modern organisations; modern life uses technology, 
instruments; modern activity is not just a question of crafts, coming down 
from father to son, where there is no need to question the logic, There- 
fore, education now must make a place for a knowledge of these elements 
of modern life. Then, of course, comes the whole question of skills— 
technological, scientific, etc. Modern economic activity requites skills of 
all sorts, and these cannot be created in adulthood. Some of them could, 
but the foundations have to be laid before the age of sixteen or seventeen. 
Therefore, as you know, a great new subject has grown up, with big 
names behind it, all of which emphasises the importance of health and 
education as productive input, leading to a better output of material goods 
and services. 

The second set of considerations, which is extremely important, is to 
create a sense of security in the child and in young people; because 
people who grow up with a sense of insecurity—whether emotional, 
family, national or class—carry into their adult behaviour attitudes which 
do not make for the best utilisation of their capacities in social and 
economic development. This is, of course, not merely a question of 
education. It cannot be created just by schools; a number of other things 
are involved. I don’t think we have gone into all the factors which create 
this sense of security. 

The third set of considerations concerns the social aspect; how do 
you make social human beings out of children? How do you develop 
their social qualities? In my country, we have certain ideas. We want to 
build up a socialist pattern of society; we attach more importance to the 
co-operative approach than the individualist one. We will have, in other 
words, a large number of people handling property which is not theirs, 
producing things which are not for themselves as individuals. Society has 
always displayed, throughout history, different attitude towards things 
. Which belong to one's own self and things which do not. Take the ques- 
tion of a mother's attitude towards her own child, which is a typical 

example. That is all right when the society is based on individual posses- 
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sion. But when one wants to build up a new type of society, we require 
different attitudes towards work, towards play, in business dealings, etc. 
In my country, there are a number of controls when there are shortages 
and scarcities; and there is also corruption. And everyone talks of the 
need for honesty. You can’t impose honesty at thirty or forty-five years 
old, unless you have previously injected the antibiotic of honesty into the 
system. For example, taking vitamin C, one is able to resist a cold better. 
In modern society we are going to need much more of this honesty of 
mentality, and it is high time such principles were inculcated in children. 
How do we do it? Schools, broadcasts, radio, books? What are the 
devices? It is a whole subject on which there has not been enough think- 
ing, especially in countries where there is a multi-party system. I think 
this is a very important problem and one we have to bring up. 

Then comes the question of democracy. We have seen democracy, 
as we understand it, toppling in many parts of the world. But you can't 
preserve just by talking; this sense of democracy must be built into the 
psychology of the individual. There must be inculcated respect for the 
individual, patience and tolerance towards others, a willingness to listen 
to others even if one may entirely disagree with what they say. I remem- 
ber saying once that in a university one should be free to express even 
reactionary ideas, provided there is discussion; the essence of the matter 
is freedom, discussion and logic. Then the question of respect for majority 
decisions—that is very important, because no democracy can work if 
there is not respect for majority decisions. This must be worked into the 
education you give to human beings, to maintain and sustain the demo- 
cratic way of life. All that should form part of the input. The idea is 
somewhat difficult to put a finger on; you can’t get hold of it, like food 
or vaccines; but I think my meaning is understood. í 

Finally, something the developed countries are worried about, and 
developing countries are beginning to worry about. How do you produce 
leaders? "There are leaders and there are followers, just as some men arc 
tall and some are short. But it is a fact that talent for leadership is limited 
and has got to be developed and built up. I think this is why at one time 
in the United States there was a survey in search of talent. Now all coun- 
tries are looking into the question. 

Everybody knows about these questions; all countries are concerned. 
But there is not enough organisation behind it all, nor have we made it 
part of economic and social development. Then also, as far as the develop- 
ing countries are concerned, it is a little more difficult to sell this idea. 
I know that, as a member of the Planning Commission. If any national 
emergency comes, the cuts always fall on health, education and sodial 
welfare, not on power, machinery, etc. This is because there is no funda- 
mental understanding of their importance. In selling this idea to develop- 
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ing countries, I would like to point out the effect it will have on industrial 
discipline, social discipline, harder work, and more willingness to pay 
taxes. There is also a great deal of waste of skills in all countries, because 
you have people who have skills but don’t have to practise them to make 
a living. How do we make use of skills? The best way is to get them 
organised by voluntary agencies and organisations; and children’s pro- 
grammes are a good way of stimulating this type of voluntary work. This 
also* applies to developing countries, in regard to voluntary work and 
making people a little more willing to put up with inconveniences. 

The United States started with unrra. There was no question of 
politics or cold war at that time. Unna died, and all sorts of considera- 
tions began to enter in. But what I think is important is that everyone 
tells me, in the United States and everywhere, that as the world is grow- 
ing more prosperous there is no increasing desire to use and expand for- 
eign aid. It is more difficult today to get people to understand the logic 
and usefulness of foreign aid than it was before. I would therefore sug- 
gest that if the place of a child in economic and social development oc- 
cupies a much more important place than hitherto, then it should be 
easier to unloose the purse-strings. There is nothing which moves people 
as much as the child. Idealism moves people, and nationalism, and so on, 
but these are only on a short-term basis. Whereas I think children move 
everyone, continuously. Therefore, from the point of view of both de- 
veloped and developing countries, I think placing children and youth in 
the forefront should be helpful. 

To conclude, I think it is not enough in this meeting to consider 
children’s programmes in relation to national planning. I take it we are 
also concerned with wider aspects of children’s programmes than just 
the national aspects of their development. I don’t want to mention a 
series of suggestions I have in mind; I will do that later. But one thing I 
would like to say definitely at this stage: in my opinion the fundamental 
basis, the corner-stone of any policy, national or international programme 
for child and youth welfare, has to be laid on the foundations for the 
creation of a sense of world unity and world consciousness. I am very 
much worried by this because I feel that unless we create this sense of 
world consciousness, world brotherhood, we can never create a world 
society; and if we don’t create a world society, I don’t think we are going 
to have our society functioning normally in 50, 60 or 100 years. I think 
everyone who is sensitive, whatever his colour or language or wherever 
he lives, is convinced of the importance of a world society; but not many 
people bother themselves about what should be done for creating such a 
World society. It must have behind it sentiment, emotion, feeling; other- 
wise there can be no World society. Nations exist not because of cheques 
and plans, but because of a sense of consciousness and identity; but this 
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can only be created in childhood, and not at the age of thirteen or four- 
teen. Such foundations must be laid between three and twelve years of 
age. May I suggest that you consider a prominent place for this in the 
recommendations we will make; that the basis and fabric of all these pro- 
grammes must be this consciousness of world society and world brother- 
hood. It is for this reason that I think our programmes cannot be confined 
only to developing countries. In the case of international aid programmes, 
the logic is that somebody who is richer makes available capital and tech- 
nical know-how to somebody who is poorer; I suggest with great humility 
that should not be the sole logic of international programmes for children 
and youth. The real logic should be the need for building up world con- 
sciousness in all children, including the developing and the developed 
countries. If I may say so, all countries are under-developed in relation 
to this realisation. As soon as prejudices are let loose, do not people react 
immediately as national individuals or on the basis of other separatist 
considerations? But, while you must have the sort of programmes UNICEF 
has been doing and while these should be strengthened, I think the basic 
thing to be woven into all international programmes should be values. 
I hope we will find some time in the course of our discussions, if you 
think this is a good idea, to formulate something concrete as to what we 
think we may do to stimulate such an idea. 

It may be worth while, in view of the great importance for national 
and international purposes of having a "new look" at the child, and a new 
faith, to think of organising a world conference on the place of the child 
in economic and social development. A group of persons might work out 
the preliminaries for something of that kind. The United Nations should 
take the lead. I think it would be marvellous if we could have a world 
conference on the place of children and youth in economic and social 
development, having as a basis (a) national programmes for making chil- 
dren much better finished products for social and economic development 
in their countries, and (b) making children all over the world better 


finished products for world development as a contribution to world peace 
and brotherhood. 
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Opening Statement by Professor Robert Debré 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD, INTERNATIONAL CHILDREN’S 
CENTRE, PARIS, FRANCE 


The honour you do me by asking me to speak now is due equally 
to the fact that I am the “dean” of the members of the Executive Board 
of uniceF and to the fact that I am Chairman of the Board of the Inter- 
national Children’s Centre. I shall begin this introduction to your work 
by recalling untcer’s work and end by speaking of the International Chil- 
dren’s Centre. 

In its seventeen-year life, unicer has gone through three successive 
stages. Its first and immediate task was to provide the unfortunate child 
victims of the Second World War with clothing and blankets—at that 
time newborn children in Romania were being wrapped in old newspapers 
—and with food, milk and medicines. Children everywhere were suffer- 
ing from cold, hunger and disease and the civilised world was hastening 
to dress the frightful wounds resulting from the terrible war into which 
it had been dragged by the madness of a few men. 

But action breeds action, shock causes movement. In its second stage, 
UNICEF, now a continuing organ of the United Nations, assisted the most 
extensive mass campaigns ever known against communicable diseases and 
malnutrition which were decimating children. Its assistance was directed 
towards the under-privileged countries of the world, and was linked with 
that of such United Nations organs as wHo and later rao, and with the 
work of the governments of these countries. The task was immense. The 
magic products, recently discovered by medicine, which pushed back 
disease and death had to be taken to the ends of the earth. Every possible 
means had to be used to abate children's hunger and, with unesco’s help, 
to teach them. 

Now we are entering the third stage. Every country in the world 
wants a better life. The rhythm of history is quickening, archaic frames 
are broken, peoples grow closer together, and science and technology are 
upsetting traditional structures. Everywhere there is a growing hope of 
changing the condition of mankind. The need for knowledge is more 
widely felt and will be a dominating element in the preparation for the 
future. Indeed, if there is to be progress, solid foundations must be laid 

.. by study and reflection. Scaffolding is needed before building can begin. 

The voice of unicer should be heard in this hubbub of voices. 
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Unicer’s task is to show what part the child—defended by UNICEF 
throughout the world—must take in the nation. If uwicEF's voice is to 
be heeded, it must follow the call of its Executive Director, Maurice 
Pate, who has told us that “helping children is not charity, but rather an 
investment.” And he added that “there is nothing chivalrous in this be- 
haviour on the part of unicer.” Of course, nobody will believe that 
Maurice Pate could act otherwise than in a chivalrous spirit. But every- 
one also knows that in its new forms charity is at once wisdom, foresight 
and sensible and exact calculation. 

Thoughtful preparation of collective action results in development 
plans, and development plans have rendered, and still render, great service 
to good administration. They were first drawn up in favoured countries 
like France, but they are even more important for the countries of the 
“Third World” (Tiers Monde). (I trust we may be forgiven for borrow- 
ing this term from Alfred Sauvy; for those who remember their history, 
it recalls the fact that the French Revolution was followed by the rise, 
political and social, of the Third Estate.) 

In the Third World, fertility is at its natural level, hygiene is inade- 
quate, morbidity and mortality high, national independence recent, in- 
dustrial development very slow, agriculture obsolete, climate often hard 
and the land unprofitable. We ask that the children should be heard amid 
these cries of discontent. For we know two equally important things: 
first, children in the countries of the Third World have unsatisfied needs, 
and, secondly, these countries need their children, Children must there- 
fore be borne in mind when development plans are being drawn up. 

To tell the truth, this need was not immediately apparent. Econo- 
mists, sociologists and politicians obviously tend to believe that the first 
stage in planning consists in laying down the material foundations—roads 
and bridges, workshops and dams, harbours and factories—to produce 
riches which will serve later to benefit mankind. That was the aim of the 
first plans in France, and that is why today we lack houses, schools, 
hospitals and laboratories, and why we are now trying, not without some 
difficulty, to recover the ground we have lost. I therefore believe that 
it was a mistake for my country to forget, even for a moment, the opin- 
ion of that great minister, Cardinal Richelieu, when he said: “We must 
build with men;” and to ignore the wise advice of the ancient Greeks: 
“A city is not a wall and empty vessels, but men.” (Thucydides) 

To forget the lessons of the past is more serious for the countries of 
the Third World than for countries in full growth which enjoy riches 
of every kind and a fabulous inheritance of natural and intellectual 
wealth. In the Third World, youth is not yet sufficiently prepared wo 
maintain the dams that are being built, to use irrigation, to operate the 
factories, to develop manufacturing and, above all, to develop agriculture 
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to produce enough food. The health and strength of the rising generation 
are not sufficiently protected. Without young men able to use and de- 
velop them, great public works and modern machinery are not an invest- 
ment but a waste of money and energy. 

Let us recall our aphorism: “The child is a modern problem.” While 
writing Emile in the eighteenth century, Jean-Jacques Rousseau said: 
“My subject is quite new after Locke’s book, and I fear it may be so 
after my book; we do not know children.” And in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, Victor Hugo declared emphatically: “I invented the child.” Nowa- 
days, nobody questions a kind of primacy for childhood and youth. 
Liberation of youth has to go along with the liberation of women, so 
important in every respect. The state’s activity must supplement the pro- 
tective role of the family. Not only the parents, but also the whole so- 
ciety, are duty-bound to welcome children into the nation. Society’s 
imperative task is to provide what is needed for children’s nutrition and 
health, and their training for the many and specialised professions the 
modern world requires. Governments’ indifference to the grief of parents 
suffering from the misery and death of their children can no longer be 
borne, not only because it is cruel and unjust, but because governments 
thereby make the mistake of neglecting their people’s real interests. Now, 
if the survival and flowering of youth are to be assured, youth must be 
known, and here is our second aphorism: “The child must not be con- 
sidered as a miniature adult.” We must therefore learn how the children 
of mankind develop. This knowledge is recent and still not very wide- 
spread, even neglected. 

The scientific discoveries, which have advanced medicine more in 
the last few years than in the previous thousand years, have enabled us 
to penetrate deeply into knowledge of the formation and physical and 
psychic growth of man. This progress in understanding the human being 
has shown first of all how deep-seated is the unity between body and 
mind. This basic idea now dominates our attitude towards man, and es- 
pecially towards the child. Next, we have learned to distinguish between 
what is derived from heredity and our genetic inheritance on the one 
hand, and from the influence of our environment on the other. We can 
change this environment, and it is on the young that it has most influence, 
at every stage of their development. We also know how to distinguish 
between these stages. 

Everything begins long before birth and is completed by the end of 
the period of growth. Care should be taken for the future being before 
birth: at the very moment of his creation through the fusion of equal 
parts of chromosomes from the father and the mother; then during the 


` period of incredibly quick vicissitudes when the little embryonic mass 


is being formed; next during the growth of the foetus in the mother's 
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womb; and then at the moment of arrival in the world—the “drama of 
birth.” After that comes the dangerous time of the first hours, the first 
days, the first months, and then the whole fragile life of infancy, with 
its rapid acquisitions and dangers threatening, especially at the difficult 
time of weaning. Later there are the early, middle and late years of child- 
hood, leading to the upheavals of puberty, and finally the difficulties of 
finding psychological and social balance in adolescence. Everything 
changes at every moment during these twenty years, in accordance with 
the rhythm peculiar to our species. 

Any harmful phenomenon, any pathogenic event which causes even 
fleeting, even ephemeral disturbance to the new being will have lasting 
consequences, often out of proportion to their cause, and sometimes ab- 
solutely irreparable and final. Neither the body nor the soul forgets any- 
thing. There can be unforeseen damage and after-effects continuing 
through a whole lifetime. 

A mere variation or a delay in the rhythm of development has serious 
effects. Is it not a well-known fact that delayed physical growth cannot 
be remedied once the bones of the skeleton have been finally welded? 
There is reason to believe that affective deficiencies suffered by an infant 
deprived of his mother will continue to influence his personality right up 
to adulthood. The very serious effects of prolonged malnutrition change 
a child for a long time and perhaps forever. Many times I have shown 
African doctors the traces in grown children of nutritional injuries suf- 
fered at the time of weaning. It may well be that some of the violence 
and cruelty of adult crowds are the distant consequence of food deficien- 
cies and psychic shocks experienced in youth. The adult is balanced only 
if he enjoyed a healthy and happy childhood. The child’s essential cor- 
poreal and mental needs must have been satisfied, and he must even have 
profited from certain immeasurable elements which make existence palata- 
ble and living a pleasure, and allow the flowering of the faculties. So- 
ciety’s duty is to allow everyone to reach the ceiling of his capabilities, 
physical and psychic. When this duty is not fulfilled, the adult is unsatis- 
fied and remains so to the end of his days. 

The social body—just like the individual—has its needs. There is no 
need to stress the point that social and professional training of youth is 
required if a country’s economy is to work well and its citizens are to be 
united. But there are other factors, less often considered, which must be 
brought into the light of day. Youth is the important factor in progress. 
In a healthy country it is the rising generation which puts an end to 
fatalism, to surrender, to acceptance of bondage to the oppressive forces 
of man and nature. But youth will have vitality and balance only if boc 
and soul are in good shape. Otherwise, long periods of sadness, of weak- 
ness in body and personality, will be followed by sudden fits of excite- 
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ment and violent disorder. If the pressure of youth is to be vigorous, 
innovating, benevolent, and not destructive and unhealthy, youth’s needs 
must be met. Apart from health, these needs include meeting youth’s 
demands for freedom, equality and social acceptance. Youth’s thirst for 
knowledge must also be quenched. Moreover, if each country is to share 
in the modern movement of civilisation, its most gifted children must be 
able to play a part in the development of theoretical and practical science. 

«But before this stage is reached, planners must not forget that in the 
Third World agricultural unemployment is a basic cause of inadequate 
food production. There can be no remedy for those twin scourges, un- 
employment on badly tilled land and lack of food for the people, unless 
development programmes take the health and education of children and 
youth into account. 

Everyone also knows that the excessive birth rate in some regions 
can be checked only by the simultaneous operation of three factors: rais- 
ing of standards of living, improvement of hygiene, and the spread of 
education. In many countries ill-endowed in these respects, the time has 
come for action. 

Why? Because time lost in preparing a man for life in society cannot 
be made up. It takes a few years to build a factory or to irrigate arable 
land, but it takes twenty years to make an adult able to run the factory 
—except as a slave to the machine—or to make land yield valuable crops. 

Public health, public education, personal and social training are 
necessities for the individual as well as for the nation. These basic ele- 
ments must therefore be incorporated in governments’ plans. And govern- 
ments must understand that the stages leading from a very ancient civilisa- 
tion to that of the modern world cannot be jumped over without risk; 
a rhythm ‘of progress must consequently be decided upon. Care for its 
children must be the first concern of any country striving for a better 
lot and for freedom. Unless this problem is given priority the future will 
be compromised, and material modernisation will be all in vain. 

The authors of national development plans have a hard task, that of 
judging, and a hazardous task, that of foreseeing. And at each step they 
must make a choice. Nobody is unaware of the difficulty of establishing 
orders of priority. But the purpose of our thesis is to remind the planning 
experts that in future they must not neglect man, and man is in the child. 

Our purpose is also to emphasise the differences between cultures 
and the basic characteristics of each community, so that the temptation 
to copy will be avoided and an imaginative effort will be made. This 
imaginative effort is founded on knowledge of the people of each country. 

Æ he means to be used in education, professional training, nutrition and 
health, vary with the population concerned. Variations in time are added 
to these variations in space; in our world it is man who changes and 
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changes quickly. It is therefore our duty to recall that plans should not 
neglect this perpetual and rapid development, but should prepare every 
child for the mobile world he is entering. He should be able to accept the 
suddenly discovered novelty and, if he is capable of it, he should be given 
the very high ambition of creating that novelty. 

If, therefore, the experts in charge of plans agree to introduce this 
cumbersome factor—man—into their programmes, they owe it to them- 
selves to know how his development progresses. In one word, they must 
understand childhood. 

I come now to the last idea in these preliminary considerations. It 
can be stated in a concrete proposal. What is our task? It is to make 
known man’s development, the child’s needs, the minimum requirements 
to safeguard his life, his health, his activity, his worth and his vocational 
and social guidance. It is to show how children can be protected, youth 
helped, the rising generation guided, without despotism, in every country. 
It is to establish the order of priority of the child’s basic needs by de- 
fining the standards common to the human race, and the variations in 
different populations. It seems essential that planners should be in posses- 
sion of these general ideas. Then the very difficult decisions they will have 
to take in choosing between more urgent and less urgent projects, will be 
taken in full knowledge of the facts. 

We therefore feel that it would be useful to have the problems of 
childhood and youth studied and discussed among qualified leaders and 
experts from different countries, An international exchange of doctrines, 
experiments and theories could only be fruitful. In fact, it seems to us 
essential. 

The International Children’s Centre, an autonomous institution, offers 
its services for the organisation of such meetings. The International Chil- 
dren’s Centre has for a long time taught doctors, social workers, health 
officials, school teachers and administrators of every rank and from every 
country, what the child and the young man are, what are their problems 
of development and growth. It therefore feels that it is in a position to 


contribute in a new way to the world-wide work unicer is undertaking 
in the third stage of its life. 
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RAPPORTEUR’S SUMMARY 


Rapporteur’s Note 


The summary of presentations and discussion is based on transcripts 
as well as prepared papers. No attempt has been made to give a chrono- 
logical account of the proceedings, but rather to group all content related 
to particular themes. 

The second section, “Aspects of Planning,” concerns the sectors 
dealing with the main needs of children and youth. The conference did 
not intend or presume to make an authoritative statement of policy in 
each of these social sectors, nor did it reach a balanced over-view of the 
relationships between these sectors and development planning. This sec- 
tion should not, therefore, be viewed as a comprehensive treatment of 
the subjects under consideration. The principal utility of the discussion 
in these fields was, first, in providing an opportunity for the planners and 
economists to get recent knowledge and ideas in the social fields, applied 
to the problems of countries with low budgetary resources. The dis- 
cussions also gave an opportunity to specialists in the various social fields 
to present their experience and views in terms that were clear to the 
planners and economists, to be more cognisant of the main interests of 
planners and economists, and to get a view of related problems in fields 
other than their own. These discussions of necessity generalised broadly, 
and it was'hoped they would be pursued more pointedly by the countries 
themselves involved in development planning. 


INTRODUCTION: CONFERENCE THEMES 


Purposes 


As Mr. Pate indicated in his opening remarks, this meeting is con- 
sidered by unicer to be one of the most important in its seventeen-year 
history. In its origins, UNICEF constituted an emergency action to help 
children in war-ravaged countries with supplementary food and with raw 
material for clothing. It gradually moved into non-food programmes and 

fas, in more recent years, dealt with a wide variety of needs of children 
in the developing cduntries of the world. The growth and ramifications 
of unicer’s work in the developing countries led to a decision of the 
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unicer Board to promote, wherever possible, the interests of children 
within the national development plans that are being prepared in de- 
veloping countries, which include four-fifths of the world’s total child 
population of somewhat over one billion. 

The round-table conference convened in Bellagio represents a major 
step in this direction. It was designed to bring together planners, econo- 
mists and experts concerned directly in their disciplines with the specific 
needs of children, in order to discuss together the place of children’ and 
youth in the planning of national development. 

Professor Debré called attention to the central importance of chil- 
dren in national development. He reminded the group that childhood and 
youth were “discovered” as interests in their own right only in the past 
two centuries, and it is slowly that we have come to recognise the child 
not as a miniature adult, but as having a unique development requiring 
special study. For the “tiers monde” in particular, it is the coming gen- 
eration that can spell the end to fatalism and to passive resignation in the 
face of the depredations of both human and natural forces. The care of 
the young, therefore, should assume a central place in schemes for de- 
velopment. 

Professor V. K. R. V. Rao, upon accepting the chairmanship of the 
conference, enlarged on the major objective of the meeting, that is, to 
determine what the place of children and youth is in a programme of 
economic and social development. He noted his own conviction that 
children should not be regarded as an appendix or afterthought to de- 
velopment plans, but as having a functional and direct role in such plans. 
He endorsed Mr. Pate’s reference both to the humanitarian nature of the 
investment in children and to its economic utility. Human resources, he 
emphasised, constitute an essential basis for development, and children 
and youth are in a sense the “raw-material” from which the quality of 
human resources is fashioned. 

In addition to the basic needs for children of health, education and 
emotional security, Professor Rao laid emphasis on the social qualities 
of co-operation, honesty and democratic values, and also on such features 
as the development of the potential for leadership and innovation. He 
also stressed the importance of a sense of world community whose foun- 
dations are laid in the knowledge and attitudes of children, particularly 
between the ages of three and twelve. With respect to all of these 
qualities, and particularly the sense of world community, he felt that 

all countries are under-developed.” Conference participants joined Pro- 
fessor Rao, both in the initial stages of the meeting and towards its con- 
clusion, in expressing the conviction that, to promote a world of peace, 
heightened international understanding should be stimulated in all coun- 
tries in the years of childhood and youth. 


y 
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In his comments, referring to the secretariat paper on questions posed 
for the consideration of the conference, Mr. E. J. R. Heyward stressed 
that the present meeting should be seen against the background of a long 
period of United Nations consideration of the problems of development 
and development planning. He referred to the studies that have been pre- 
pared and the regional meetings held. It is in the light of this record of 
productive activity that one can raise additional questions about the place 
of the younger generation in development planning. One question con- 
cerns the emphasis within perspective national plans that may be given 
to government options about inculcating or strengthening fundamental 
attitudes and values, in such realms as national unity, religious and moral 
values, honesty and democratic behaviour. Another concerns the ways 
in which children, now living outside an industrial context, are to be 
properly prepared to advance industrial development and the transforma- 
tion of agricultural systems fifteen years hence. In raising such issues, Mr. 
Heyward underlined the importance of seeing how the young could be 
prepared to contribute fully to national development, and warned against 
simply restricting development plans to meeting the needs of children 
and youth, vital as these might be. 


Underlying Points of Agreement 


Early in the conference and at points thereafter, certain premises 
emerged that undergirded the deliberations. The premises that reflected 
broad consensus were the following: 


1. Development is a process with economic and social aspects, rather 
than a cothbination of two different forms of development, economic 
and social. The aim of development is to improve the well-being of peo- 
ple and the quality of human life. 

2. Human resources are essential for development; they are at least 
as important as material resources in building economic and social prog- 
ress. Children and youth represent the key to the development of such 
resources, One must therefore ask not only what the development plan 
can do for children, but also what is needed of the younger generation 
for the success of the plan itself. 

3. Since it is much harder to undo all that goes wrong in the child- 
hood years than to capitalise on sound preparation during these years, 
investment in preventing the major ills (resulting primarily from inade- 
quacy in resources) that afflict children and youth is of high priority in 
planning. 

4. The welfare of the child should be the explicit concern of the 
family, the community and the state on all governmental levels. 
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5. While raising the productivity and the income level of the popula- 
tion remains an over-all goal of development planning, the needs of children 
are not automatically met by such economic progress and continue to 
require deliberate and systematic attention. 

6. A perspective plan, for example, a plan of fifteen years’ duration, 
is a logical starting point for considering the relationship of children 
and youth to development. In developing countries, the orientation 
should, on this basis, take account of the economy of fifteen years hence, 
as far as possible, rather than exclusively the economy of today. 

7. There need be no separate sector in governments solely concerned 
with planning for children. What is more important is co-ordination of 
effort and examination of plans to ensure that the interests of children 
and youth are safeguarded and that they are in a position to participate 
in the building of the society. 

8. Those who plan the distribution of a nation's resources (as repre- 
sented by the planners present) are ready to recommend allocation of 
such resources provided the merits for such outlays are presented with 
some convincing justification. It should not be assumed that planners will 
insist on elaborate studies of economic returns to investment in children 
and youth for purposes of justification, nor that they judge allocation of 
resources solely on economic criteria, 


Issues Recurring during the Conference 


Many of the problems concerning children cannot be solved within 
any one sector. This poses a considerable problem in bringing children 
and youth into the planning process. For example, planning for nutrition 
affects health, agriculture, education, community development and fi- 
nance, All of these have to be examined at the same time and in relation 
to one another. The mechanisms often do not exist for this process. 

The plan itself, as it affects children, should be related to the life 
cycle. But one should not treat these phases of the life cycle as if they 
were under the exclusive jurisdiction of a given ministry, for example, 
the health ministry being concerned with the very young child, education 
when. the child grows older, vocational training when he is a youth. 
Planning with respect to all of these as they affect the maturation of the 
individual requires a broad, comprehensive, horizontal look across sectors. 
The problem is complicated, moreover, by the fact that it is often dif- 
ficult to know what the nature of the investment should be in any onc 
sector in order to yield a given result, let alone cross-sectorally. 

Scientists in the various disciplines concerned with the growth and 
development of children and youth are generally agreed on the great 
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importance of the pre-school years for the entire subsequent development 
of the individual, in his physical and mental capacities, his personality and 
social outlook. Thus far development planning has apparently ignored 
this part of our scientific knowledge. Economic calculation tends, for 
example, to give priority to vocational training of youth, because this 
yields results so much sooner. It is tragically true that developing coun- 
tries cannot develop to the full the capacities of all their pre-school chil- 
dren: A cruel selection process reduces the numbers to more manageable 
size by the time those children who survive their early years complete 
the educational prerequisites for vocational training. Many are not able 
to complete these educational prerequisites. Neglect of the pre-school 
child may be exacerbating the very lack of commitment to development 
goals on the part of youth that is widely complained of by the present 
generation of leaders. 

The problems of children and youth are not related solely to the 
“social” sectors of development planning. The meeting was constantly 
trying to make more precise the relation of children and youth to the 
economic aspects of development, which has been explored much less 
thoroughly than the social relations. A perspective plan, for example, 
contains many tacit assumptions about what the present-day younger 
generation will do to implement that plan. The plan may assume that 
the job opportunities to be created will be found in industry and in 
urban areas. It is expected that youth and young parents who come from 
rural areas will fill these jobs. It is also expected that those who remain 
in rural areas will transform traditional agriculture in order to feed the 
growing urban areas. In many cases, these remain implicit assumptions 
and systematic preparation of the rising generation for these tasks is not 
elaborated. ` 


Perspective Planning 


One of the clearest examples of perspective planning and its relation- 
ship to the problems of children and youth was the case of Tanganyika, 
presented by its Minister of Planning, Mr. A. Z. N. Swai. This case illus- 
tration was referred to at numerous points in the deliberations. Tangan- 
yika was, at the time of this conference, preparing its fifteen-year per- 
spective plan for 1964 to 1980. Its major targets are: 

1. To raise the per capita income to £ 45 per year, which represents 
a more than doubling of the current per capita income. 
^ 2. To develop self-sufficiency in trained manpower requirements. 

3. To raise the average level of life expectancy from the present level 
of 35-40 years to 50 years. 
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The per capita income is to be raised by expanding agricultural and 
industrial output. The agricultural output would be expanded through 
the modernisation of agriculture by the use of scientific techniques in 
irrigation as well as the resettlement of trained farmers. The industrial 
sector now provides only 4 per cent of the gross national product, 
whereas the average for Africa as a whole for this sector is 10 per cent. 
For both agriculture and industry a change in the structure of the econ- 
omy is required, and, in turn, this means more trained and skilled man- 
power. 

Tanganyika has had to make some hard choices with respect to 
primary education. The Government has decided to maintain the status 
quo in primary education, that is, 50 per cent of the children will con- 
tinue to be enrolled in the primary schools and no more. The accent 
would be placed on the expansion of secondary and higher education, 
which would receive higher priority. Such emphasis is required in order 
to make sure that public and private sectors of the economy are properly 
manned. A particularly important expansion is necessary in the output of 
teachers. The allocation for education represents 24 per cent of the total 
recurring expenditures and 15 per cent of the total investment resources 
of the central government budget. 

In health, the priority in the plan will be placed’on preventive as- 
pects, on a balance between health facilities in urban and rural areas. 
Thus far, the rural areas have received a much smaller share of facilities 
than urban. Priority will therefore be given to rural areas, in order to 
remedy this imbalance. : 

; "Through community development and other approaches, an emphasis 
will also be placed on work among women. A special cadre of staff is 
being trained to work with women to enable them to progress in health, 
hygiene and nutrition. 

As far as children as such are concerned, there is no specific sector in 
the planning commission devoted to them. However, 50 per cent of the 
population is under the age of nineteen, and therefore the entire develop- 
ment plan affects both children and youth and is based on them. 

The importance of children in the developing economy was em- 
phasised by the focus in the perspective plan on a transformation ap- 
proach to Scientific agriculture. This demands not only specific agricul- 
tural training in schools, starting from school gardens to more advanced 
training, but also for farm institutes, for farmers and their wives, and 


special training for those who will be brought to the new resettlement 
schemes. 
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ASPECTS OF PLANNING 
RELATED TO CHILDREN’S NEEDS 


Food, Nutrition and Health 


Note: The subjects of food and nutrition were more thoroughly considered 
than any other in the discussion on the major sectors affecting children and 
youth. Indeed, other problems affecting health were barely touched on. The 
time devoted to food and nutrition was related not only to their importance, but 
to the fact that discussion in this area tended to evoke the main issues noted in 
the first section, “Conference Themes,” illustrating, for example, the physiological 
consequences of food deprivation for the pre-school child on his entire subsequent 
development. 


Dr. Gopalan emphasised the problems of malnutrition and under- 
nutrition confronting children and infants in developing countries. Infant 
mortality in these countries is high, but the bulk of these deaths occur 
in the neo-natal period. The period between one and six months of age 
is relatively safe, because of breast-feeding. After breast-feeding ceases, 
or when supplementary foods become necessary, the problem of protein 
malnutrition becomes very severe indeed. While many children die, many 
others who survive carry with them into adulthood the lasting effects 
of protein malnutrition. This can result in permanent physical impair- 
ment, which affects not only economic productivity but also general 
prospects of fulfilling potentialities in life. Vitamin A deficiency is also 
of great significance, particularly in the countries of South-East Asia, and 
is a common cause of preventable blindness in children between one and 
five years of age. 

It was Dr. Gopalan’s contention that planners and administrators gen- 
erally have hot fully recognised the magnitude of the protein malnutri- 
tion problem in children. In part, this neglect may arise from the fact 
that health statistics often give a misleading picture of its prevalence; 
causes of mortality may not refer to malnutrition, but to infectious dis- 
eases, yet infectious diseases often follow in the wake of the weakness 
and vulnerability of the child who suffers from protein malnutrition. In 
addition, it is a problem which cannot, of course, be answered simply, 
or through the exercise of policies in any one ministry. Broadly, the 
problem of protein malnutrition stems from inadequate supplies of food 
necessary for the feeding of infants and children, and ineffective utilisa- 
tion of such foods as are available. 

Nutrition education is extremely important, in order to overcome 
faulty feeding habits and make it possible to use such protective foods 
<3 are or become available. Maternal and child health centres should, of 
course, become much*more oriented to nutrition, but proper training in 
nutritiori'is needed for everyone concerned with health care. This means 
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the training of doctors themselves, and also orienting teachers and others 
outside the health professions. The use of nutrition experts should not be 
the sole means of meeting the need for broad nutrition education. Such 
a pervasive consciousness of the importance of nutrition for the popula- 
tion as a whole should be spread by all those professions and occupations 
in a position to influence the relevant attitudes and behaviour. The fact 
that this is a cross-sectoral problem suggests that the responsibility for a 
national nutrition policy should be placed as high as possible and hope- 
fully with the central planning commission itself, where one exists. 

Fao estimates that the annual increase in demand for food during 
the 1960’s will be about 4.1 per cent, due both to population increase and 
to increase of demand based on the rise in national income. The average 
increase in food production in the developing countries, however, has 
been 2.9 per cent. Moreover, the demand for food in urban areas may 
increase two to three times as fast as in rural areas, 

Two of the key problems are ensuring economic incentives to food 
producers, in order to enhance production, and improving domestic 
marketing systems for food products. Neither of these problems lends 
itself to easy solution, as Mr. Ojala pointed out in his opening remarks 
on this subject. To establish marketing systems across the country is very 
costly, and if producer co-operatives are to be used, it demands trained 
and experienced local leadership which is not always available. The prob- 
lem is sufficiently difficult for food grains, but much more difficult for 
the protein foods in greatest demand for children, Definite policy meas- 
ures would be needed to change the relative prices of different foods in 
order to favour an increase in consumption of foods of special nutritional 
value for children, and to decrease the consumption of those that are less 
valuable; for example, that might mean a subsidy for pulse and a tax on 
sugar. 


Special measures may also be required to increase production of food 
nutritionally valuable for children an 


val 0 d to reduce their relative prices; for 
example, subsidies for livestock feeds, or special credits for certain types 


of production. Supplementary feeding programmes for school children, 
i à system of special rations for pre-school children might also be neces- 
ry. 
Some countries plan to establish national food reserves to ensure a 
regular flow of supplies during the plan period. For man 
countries consideration would have to be gi 
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development policies, including the improved marketing of food products 
and special measures to protect the levels of food prices for domestic 
producers. 

Dr. Autret observed that there can be no separate plan of food pro- 
duction for children, but the needs of children do exercise some influence, 
though far from sufficient, on the orientation of production. He outlined 
the way in which food targets can be expressed in nutritional and physical 
quantities, so that the needs of children can be taken into account." 

This setting of targets is performed in four stages: (a) determination 
of existing food supply, (b) determination of food supply needed to meet 

, nutritional requirements, (c) the setting of "practical" short-term nutri- 
tional targets, and (d) the setting of targets “obtainable” within a given 
time period. 

The determination of the existing food supply is done from food 
balance sheets, which record all appropriate data. The determination of 
human requirements of nutrients and food stuffs is based on physiological 
needs for different age groups; these needs are known with sufficient 
scientific accuracy for practical planning purposes. Comparison of the 
ideal nutritional requirements with the existing supply gives the deficit 
in per capita intake as well as the deficit in net and gross food supplies. 
One cannot assume that the food supply is fairly distributed in relation 
to the needs of individuals and particularly children, nor that it is evenly 
distributed in terms of geography. Dr. Autret, therefore, recommended 
that the targets set in this fashion should be raised by 10 per cent to cover 
disparities in distribution, and in over-consumption by certain groups. 

He also pointed out that, while ideal nutritional targets obviously 
are long-term, some short-term or intermediate targets must be set on 
the basis ofall the reality factors, as well as the hopes of the nutritionist. 

While efforts to meet children’s needs can often be seen in the first 
two stages, it is in the latter two that their vital needs must be safeguarded. 
The production of protein food is expensive, but it is essential if the chil- 
dren are to receive a balanced diet, and Dr. Autret observed “production 
economics should not be used as a pretext for taking the easy way out, 
which would prove expensive later on in terms of sickness.” 

The notion of producing more of everything must be discarded. 
What is needed is to produce selectively and to meet not only market de- 
mands to the extent possible, but also demand that is guided by deliberate 
nutrition education of the public. 

In this consideration it should be kept in mind that the child is most 
affected by scarcity of foods in the developing countries and his share 

38 smallest in proportion to his needs. Often a child's share is simply not 
served out to him. Fhe education of mothers in respect to nutrition is 
therefoxe of enormous consequence. Such education begins when the girl 
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is at school, and should continue through every avenue by which parents 
can be reached. 

The establishment of systems of allowance and cash for food for 
needy families is usually designed as emergency stop-gap measures and 
therefore no place is made for them in the budget. They should, how- 
ever, have a place in national plans, and as part of a total design to re- 
distribute national and international resources for the benefit of the least 
privileged. These programmes should, therefore, be given their own al- 
location in the budget. 

Governments and planning commissions must be informed and helped 
to understand the importance of nutrition in the national economy and 
social development of the country. Moreover, nutritionists themselves 
should, in addition to their medical knowledge, be able to understand 
the economics of their disciplines, in order to be able to communicate 
with the planner and speak to him in his own language. Dr. Autret recom- 
mended that a nutritionist be attached to the planning commission to 
analyse nutritional data or organise their collection. 

Dr. Autret summarised his comments by observing that: 


1. The general planning of food production should be selectively 
oriented, so that shortages of food particularly necessary for children are 
overcome as a matter of first priority. 

2. The food producer should be educated. In developing countries, 
where 80 to 85 per cent of the population live^on the land, the producer 
must keep his family fed through an improved subsistence economy, so 
that resources acquired through industrial crops can be utilised for invest- 
ments affecting other components of standards of living, such as indus- 
trialisation, education, health and housing. 
wi E The ho ingen of aun resources should be improved through 

€ education of mothers and through supplementa i s 
for mothers and children. Byer et T c. 


4A nutrition specialist, trained in food planning, should be attached 
to the planning office staff. 


In the course of the discussion on nutrition, Professor Studenikin 
commented on the importance in the developing countries of vitamin A 
and vitamin B deficiencies, as well as protein deficiencies, and also short- 
ages in carbohydrates and fats. He agreed entirely with the point that 
high priority, possibly the highest priority, should be given to nutrition 
in national planning for children. Th 


in the USSR. Emergency school feeding programmes, milk distribution 
centres and similar devices were organised. After the problem ^f. emer- 
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gency feeding of children was no longer considered a high priority, the 
milk centres for children continued as well as the programme for supple- 
mentary foods to be obtained on the recommendation of doctors. 

Dr. Gopalan felt that vitamin A and B deficiencies were not as 
serious in developing countries as other nutritional difficulties, but they 
may show up when the more serious problems are removed. He would 
unhesitatingly give the priority in planning to nutrition over all other 
investments, including environmental sanitation, particularly for the infant 
and pre-school child. As far as protein malnutrition is concerned, the 
crucial period is one to five years. If there has been serious malnutrition 
in this period, it is virtually impossible for the child ever to make up for 
the deficiency. 

Professor Debré and others emphasised the total importance of mal- 
nutrition in human development, including the long-range psychological 
as well as physiological effects. Professor Rao observed that family plan- 
ning could not successfully be achieved until child mortality was sub- 
stantially reduced. In India the problem is huge. While 9 to 10 million 
children are covered in a school milk programme, there are 50 million 
children. By 1970 it is estimated there will be 510 million people in India. 
It is essential that protein requirements through agriculture be met, for 
no nation can be permanently dependent on others for food. 

Professor Rao pointed out that the need for enormous expansion in 
the production and consumption of proteins in India is greater than ever, 
and the available milk supply is simply not enough. 

Mr. Swai observed that both the inadequacy of milk supplies and 
faulty nutritional habits are responsible for widespread shortages of pro- 
tein in the diet of the entire Tanganyika population, particularly the 

oung. . : 
i Mr. Ben Salah emphasised the significance of school canteens to 
bolster the nutrition of children. In Tunisia agricultural activities have 
been stimulated rapidly and production has become commercialised. Now 
'Tunisia is considering the use of atomic energy for food production. 
One cannot assume that doctors understand the overriding importance of 
the nutrition in the country, and Mr. Ben Salah felt that seminars for 
paediatricians should be given on nutritional matters, and the importance 
of the subject be dramatised to the populace, perhaps by movies. In 
Tunisia, education in nutrition has taken place in relation to school feed- 
ing programmes. Dietary habits have been changed. Previously people 
living only 80 kilometres from the seashore ignored fish in their diet. 
Now it is no longer necessary to stimulate artificially the sale of oranges 


and fish, both previously avoided by some groups in the population. 


Dr. Autret pointed out that in terms of economic production in 
agriculre the problem is relatively simple, because one can concentrate 
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on the production of carbohydrates. This is precisely one of the reasons 
that the nutritional problems in many countries are catastrophic. No 
more than two-thirds of calorie intake should be in the form of carbo- 
hydrates and 35 per cent should come from fats and proteins. There is 
a protein minimum below which one runs the risk of slow death. Prob- 
ably, the protein needs of adults are covered in many countries, such 
needs being just of maintenance. This is, however, not true for children, 
whose protein needs are relatively higher in view of growth. It is for 
such reasons that he suggested, with Dr. Gopalan, that planners should 
have a nutritionist available as their advisor, in order to keep them in 
the picture as far as substitutions in agricultural production are concerned 
and to regularly collect nutritional documentation and analyse it. 

He also suggested that meat production requires six times as much 
land as vegetable production, but the production cost of meat can easily 
be exaggerated. The milk yield, for example, can be much greater than 
the meat yield. As far as children are concerned, it is important that the 
child gets his fair share of the food and also has the time to eat it. 

Mr. Singer referred to the availability of food aid from external 
sources. It is now estimated that by 1976 $15 billion in surplus food stocks 
will be available annually from the developed countries. This may repre- 
sent as much as $50 to $60 per capita available for each child in need in an 
under-developed country. This surplus food can be produced almost cost- 
free, and the industrialised countries are not able to eat the food, nor do 
they wish to cut protective tariffs, quotas, subsidies and other forms of 
support for their farmers. If the supply can be managed to cater to the 
needs of the food-hungry market, a considerable extent of need might be 
resolved, at least on a short-term or medium-term basis. 

_ A strongly felt point of consensus was that protective foods, par- 
ticularly protein-rich foods, should receive priority in the increase of 
food production projected by development plans, in order to safeguard 
the health of children. 

One emphasis most notably placed on the subject of general planning 
for the health of children was by Dr. Gopalan, to the effect that there 
was too much emphasis on maternal and child health activities directed 
to obstetrical care, compared to the relatively little attention given to 
paediatric care. The curative activities of doctors take precedence over 
the preventive, a high rate of infant mortality continues, and the curative 
work mounts. In India, for example, the accent is still on the number of 
paediatric beds, not on the establishment of well-baby clinics. He strongly 
advocated preventive paediatrics as a high priority. 

Mrs. Junqueira commented that in Brazil the paediatricians say that 
Pm rate for children is going down, because of better care; but 

€ age of one, and especially of ages two and three, it increases, 
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because of environmental conditions. What results, therefore, is simply 
“the postponement of death.” 

Mr. Pate pointed out that, in the developing countries, the mortality 
rate for children from one to five years old was 10 to 50 times higher 
than in the developed countries, a contrast of an average 35 to 1.5 per 
thousand. Sir John Charles noted that the rates for developing countries 
today were higher than for the developed countries at the turn of the 
century. 

Dr. Gopalan stressed that the high rates of child mortality in de- 
veloping countries are still due primarily to malnutrition, either directly 
or indirectly. Sir John Charles placed emphasis on poor environmental 
sanitation as well. He noted that in the developing countries the leading 
causes of child death were diarrheal, which represented a combination of 
nutrition and infection disorder, and respiratory, which often followed 
upon the diarrheal disorder. That mortality rates between the ages of one 
and four can be attacked is evidenced by the fact that in Mexico ten 
years ago the mortality rate in the one to four age range was 30 per 
1,000; it is now 15. 

Participants referred to the progress of health for children in their 
countries. Mr. Ben Salah noted the doubling of the health equipment in 
Tunisia in the past three and one-half years. Previously children had 
“been lost” in the common rooms of hospitals. Now there are large 
children’s hospitals and children’s wards in general hospitals. Moreover, 
health education has been pursued in rural areas. The maternal and child 
welfare centres have developed a policy of preventive medicine. 


Education dà Vocational Training 


Education was naturally accepted by the participants in the con- 
ference as a fundamental element in the preparation of children for the 
demands of adulthood and for a productive contribution to society. The 
relationship to over-all planning is clearer, moreover, than in most other 
areas concerning children, because the cost/benefit relationship in eco- 
nomic terms between the educational investment and the eventual pro- 
ductivity of the individual is more apparent. Significant research has 
been undertaken in this respect under UNEsCO sponsorship. 

Nevertheless, many aspects of educational concern are related to sec- 
tors other than education, and cannot be entirely controlled by those 
responsible for educational policy. This would include, for example, the 
problem of “drop-outs” or wastage in public schools. This appears to be 
a problem that is not entirely within the scope of the educational system 
alone to manage. Health, vocational training, industry and other sectors 
would be involved in the development of the policy and plans affecting 
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children of school age to help cope both with the prevention and with 
the consequences of wastage. The latter include the loss of literacy and 
the waste, therefore, of the human and educational investment, when 
children drop out of school after only one or two years, whether by 
parental choice, by their own volition, or for inadequacy of resources. 
How one can pick these children up again either in formal schooling 
or through providing other opportunities for educational development, 
and whether any stimuli can be provided for children who may not have 
schooling available until age ten or later, if at all, represent serious 
problems. 

The conference participants reiterated in a number of connexions 
their conviction that the education of girls is essential for development, 
and that there was a great need to reduce the gap between the education 
of boys and girls in all developing countries. 

One of the areas of controversy in the discussion concerning educa- 
tion in the developing countries was the extent to which it should be 
heavily utilitarian in nature, and specifically whether the nature of the 
education offered should be designed to prevent the exodus of youth from 
rural areas to urban centres. With some exceptions, the general consensus 
was that it is not desirable either to make education too utilitarian, or to 
focus too much attention on agricultural pursuits in the education of 
children and youth in rural areas. One of the reasons professed for the 
former point was that with a rapidly developing technology it may be 
necessary to retrain people in technical skills in their lifetime, and a 
broader underlying education could thus be more useful than one oriented 
to immediate application. Obviously there are no simple solutions in pre- 
venting a rural exodus. Developing countries will genef§lly find it ex- 
tremely difficult, and in some cases impossible, to supply sufieient employ- 
ment opportunities for the youth who would be migrating from rural 
areas to urban, in search of employment. Stress was placed rather on 
raising the level of education in both the rural and the urban areas and 
on creating basic standards common to all education in the country. In 
the rural areas there is a special need to awaken young minds, and con- 
siderably more stress has to be placed on extra-educational activities, 
especially on the provision of cultural resources and on the exposure to 
some of the more important cultural facilities that are associated with 
urban life. It was felt by most that education should help to free those 
in agricultural areas, and not fix them in a status quo by restricting them 
to agricultural training. 

Because of the inadequacy of the existing facilities in education, more 
practical measures should be brought to bear on making optimum use of 
existing resources, "Thought should be given, for* example, to reducing 
the years of primary education to six as in Tunisia, instead of seven or 
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eight. One could experiment as well with more intensive and effective 


teaching methods to speed up learning. The use of the school plant by 


different groups in the morning and in the afternoon was also encouraged. 

In the discussion on planning strategies in education, Professor Sauvy 
pointed out that in an economically developed country, education costs 
about 6 per cent of the total national income, but in under-developed 
countries, to achieve the same result the investment would have to be 
much' higher, because the per capita income is much lower, and there is 
a much higher proportion of children. Moreover, payments to teachers, 
as Arthur Lewis has pointed out, are much higher proportionately in the 
developing countries, relative to the average worker's wage, than they 
are in the economically developed countries. 

Professor Sauvy noted that in France the calculation of the total: 
cost of training for an individual from the age of six to the end of his 
studies, translated into years of productive work, results in the following 
estimates: to train a child who would become an unskilled worker costs 
about half a year of work; training of a skilled worker would cost about 
a little over one year of productive work; and that of an engineer a little 
more than the cost of four years. By these calculations one then surmises 
that a skilled worker amortizes the entire cost of his education in two 


' years of his work, whereas he may have an active productive life of forty 


or forty-five years. It is true that the cost of education is proportionately 
higher in an economically less developed country, but this ratio of two 
to forty remains impressive. 

Mr. Singer questioned the statement that the training of a skilled 
worker is repaid to society within one productive year. He felt that a 
better comparison is the cost of training compared to the additional out- 
put of the skilied over the unskilled man. Professor Sauvy replied that his 
comparison was to a full year of productive work. The net difference in 
production would, however, amortize the cost within two and one-half 

ears. 
4 In relation to this general discussion, Mr. Singer stated that he was 
glad to see that the false issue of an economic versus a humanitarian ap- 
proach did not arise. An economic view of social investment prevents a 
false policy sailing under the deceiving flag of humanitarianism.” 

-The subject of education also precipitated considerable discussion 
of the “hard choices" which developing countries are often compelled 
to make. In education this was illustrated by the Tanganyikan situation. 
"There, as previously indicated, the perspective plan calls for maintaining 
the status quo in primary education. No more than 50 per cent of the 
children wili be able to receive primary education. The accent is on the 
development of secondary education, of training in vocational skills and 
in higher education. The limited resources must go into widening the 
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now extremely narrow channel from primary school years to secondary 
school years, if the country is to have anywhere near the trained man- 
power it requires. This means, however, that for a generation to come, 
children of school age will be deprived of elementary schooling. 

Mr. Swai noted that there was no fully qualified African engineer or 
doctor in Tanganyika at the time of independence. This situation is now 
being remedied. There are enough who complete primary education to 
enter secondary school and to provide the reservoir for an adequate selec- 
tion. The ratio of those who go on from standard eight to secondary 
school is one to three. By that time the students have enough knowledge 
of English to be able to receive instruction from teachers who are im- 
ported. The need for expatriate teachers is very great; the programme 
for secondary education requires 12,000 graduate teachers. There are 
relatively few qualified African teachers, for the profession of teaching 
in East Africa is not popular. High priority in planning has to be ac- 
corded to increasing the output of secondary school teachers. 

f Many other countries face the choice between the maintenance of 
minimum standards in quality of education, or distributing education very 
broadly even if the standards fall far short of what would be deemed the 
acceptable minimum. 

„It was Professor Bobrowski who first addressed the question of the 
choice to be made between quantity and quality. In Poland, after World 
War II, there was widespread use of insufficiently trained “moniteurs.” 
If not for them, however, there would have been no education at all for 
the children of that time. Necessity requires improvisation and inservice 
training for the untrained. 

Professor Rao expanded on the quantity /quality piden. In India, 
there is now presumably compulsory education up to th dge of eleven, 
not up to the age of fourteen, as the Constitution in fact provides. It has 
been scaled down as a result of experience with the first two five-year 
plans. There is a large number of teachers who have not taken teacher- 
training courses. The effort has been made to increase the percentage of 
trained teachers, which is now about 65 per cent. The target is, of course, 
100 per cent, and untrained teachers are to be sent to teachers’ colleges. 
In India, pre-school centres have been started with the leadership of un- 
trained women. Now there is a programme for training pre-school 
teachers. Having had a crash programme on quantity, the country is 
interested in improving the quality of teaching by giving training to 
these women. One looks to university centres and other advanced centres 
of ONE to keep the level as high as possible. 

the quantity /quality issue the conference participants gene 
felt that it is desirable to spread benefits most whiely, and rage oa 
some demonstration or training centres of the highest quality to serve 
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as standard-setting beacons. Moreover, the necessity of having auxiliary 
personnel, or those trained for very short periods, to man basic services, 
makes it more rather than less necessary to have highly trained managers, 
directors and supervisors of programmes, who can make the most efficient 
and selective use of the relatively untrained personnel. Eventually one 
should, of course, foresee a distribution of personnel, with better trained 
people below the level of programme directors. 

Mr. Subba-Rao felt that one could expand education with little 
sacrifice of quality by greater utilisation of local resources. The same is 
true of health. Ninety to 95 per cent of the births in India are now 
attended by midwives, and there is an attempt to bring them into the 
network of maternal and child health services. The training they receive 
is only ten days to one month, but shows a very great return. 

The quality problem was further illustrated in both India and Brazil. 
While in India the public expects universal primary education, only 55 
per cent of the children actually attend primary schools. The pace of 
progress in education on all levels has been beyond the resources of the 
country. Many institutions of higher learning have been opened which 
could not be adequately staffed. There are engineering and medical col- 
leges not yet fully staffed or equipped and, as a result, there has been a 
deterioration of standards. On the other hand, one cannot halt popular 
demands in a country governed by democratic principles. In this con- 
nexion, Professor Rao emphasised the implications of the Indian situation 
for international assistance, first with respect to equipment for educational 
institutions, and second, in understanding the “capital goods” investment 
in education; the importance of investing, in other words, for the pro- 
duction of trainers of teachers via international assistance. 

In Brazil, as well, the case of inadequately prepared teachers, espe- 
cially for primary education, is widespread. While the numbers of chil- 
dren engaged in primary education increase, the quality of such education 
is often poor by even the most modest standards. 

In Tunisia, universal primary school education has apparently been 
succeeding and is to be achieved completely by 1967. The number of 
those in primary schools has doubled since the time of independence. 
Hundreds of schools have been constructed by popular efforts. Finding 
suitable staff, however, is difficult, particularly secondary school teachers. 

In connexion with the question of the relationship of school to 
society, Professor Rao commented that he saw considerable value in the 
system that is prevalent in the United States of active parent/school com- 
mittees, with parents being involved in the educational system, and thus 
providing a link between the school and the community. This pattern is 
not working as well in'Índia. A 

.Dame Younghusband supported Professor Rao’s observations about 
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the importance of parent/teacher associations and mothers’ clubs. She ob- 
served that generally the former rather than the latter should be encour- 
aged, since they involved fathers too. However, this may not be possible 
in those cultures where the upbringing of children is considered entirely 
the responsibility of women, and not of men. 

Professor Miterev felt that society should have additional sources of 
influence on the child, aside from the teachers. He referred to the pioneer 
youth organisations in the USSR, and to other community youth organisa- 
tions which help to mobilise what is “positive” in the community, to 
support the best qualities in the child, 

In opening up the subject of vocational training, Mrs. Johnstone 
pointed out that there is sometimes too much stress on the side of formal 
education and an underestimation of other means of acquiring knowledge 
and skill, for example, through various forms of vocational training. Mrs. 
Johnstone laid stress on the importance of integrating all forms of educa- 
tion and training in school or out of school and of unifying them within 
a coherent system. All aspects of this system should be designed not to 
freeze the status quo, but to open the doors of occupational opportunity 
for children and young persons. In this connexion vocational guidance 
and occupational information for young people play a highly useful role, 
helping to give them a realistic orientation to employment and self- 
sufficiency in both urban and rural areas, 

When aspirations of young people for rapid economic and social 
mobility are based on illusions, the consequences for them and for the 
country can be most grave. Such unrealistic hopes and ambitions are often 
engendered in young people, who have received a modicum of education, 
enough to be able to read, write and count. In areas where even limited 


iile eps rac ptable quality is available to relatively few, voca- 
onal training in a variety of forms is urgently required for the main 


body of youth, such training to be related to foreseeable manpower needs. 
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example, than have health, education or vocational training. It is not 
always possible to show benefits in the social welfare field in the form of 
economic returns. But there are often hard quantitative facts that can be 
used—such as costs, manpower requirements, numbers and classification 
of people to be served, time periods and the like. Where the objectives 
of returns to be sought cannot be adequately defined statistically, there 
is no point in reducing them to statistics, The social welfare expert should 
strive, however, to make these objectives as clear and as explicit as possible 
for the planner. One cannot assume beforehand that the economist- 
planner would be unsympathetic to these objectives, certainly not on the 
basis of the discussions of this round-table conference, or insensitive to 
their importance; but he has to know what to be sympathetic and sensitive 
about. 

The conference recognised that there should be special services to 
vulnerable groups among children, but priority should be given to wide- 
spread needs. Resources to meet such widespread needs could include 
community centres, the range of activities generally falling within com- 
munity development, the education of mothers, recreational provisions 
and day-care facilties. Services to vulnerable child and youth groups 
would include economic and other assistance to the deprived families with 
children, to the care of abandoned, neglected or delinquent children, 
social provisions for handicapped children in the form of special resources 
available directly or through schools, courts or hospitals. In general, it 
was agreed that social welfare services for children are best achieved 
through strengthening family life. On the other hand, provision of day- 
care facilities in one form or another for children of working mothers is 
essential, but thus far day-care facilities have generally been given insuffi- 
cient attention and are insufficiently developed. , 

The care of children in their pre-school years should not be neglected, 
both for the children of working mothers and others as well, since the 
first five years of life represent the most important period for laying the 
foundation of a healthy and productive future of the individual. In care 
for the pre-school child, health, nutrition and social welfare sectors arc 
all involved. 

There was a general consensus that, on the whole, children grow up 
more successfully in a stable family than under any other condition. Not 
all that should be known is known about the most desirable substitute 
arrangements. Miss Younghusband observed that, with respect to foster 
homes, as against institutions for children, we went through an unfor- 
tunate period when we thought that we helped children by taking them 
out of their own poverty-stricken homes and putting them in institutions. 
I have e" learned the basic importance of the family as the medium 
or raising children, and more particularly small children. There is a good 
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deal that can be measured in costs for various forms of day-care for 
children of employed mothers, whether they are in créches or in kinder- 
gartens, near the mothers or in separate installations. In addition to factors 
of increasing employment of women and the financial costs of these 
various arrangements, one should keep in mind the consequences of these 
various arrangements on the personality development of the small child. 

Professor Miterev agreed generally that the child develops better by 
staying with his mother. However, he noted that in socialist countries 
women work, they have four months’ maternity leave and can stay away 
from work as much as a year. They then return. Something must be done 
for the child, who should be entrusted to trustworthy hands. In the Soviet 
Union the children are cared for in nurseries and, Professor Miterev 
stated, they do not lag behind children who remain in their own homes. 
Moreover, they are in constant contact with the families for sixteen hours 
of the day. The pre-school institutions work. When a country reaches 
the level of industrial development, where all women can be employed, 
this kind of solution is inevitable. 

Mr. Ben Salah raised the question of the effects of institutional pro- 
grammes of this kind, however, on coming generations. He felt that the 
child, from the day of his birth, should be educated both mentally and 
physically within his family. In the school he will come under different 
influences. Sometimes these influences will be contradictory to those 
stemming from his home environment. 

It was amply recognised in the conference that the question of plan- 
ning for the pre-school child was typical of the cross-sectoral programme 
that could rarely be planned for or executed successfully through only 
one ministry. 

In a situation that is similar to health resources, the social welfare 
services find themselves compelled to provide treatment instead of putting 
most of their energies into preventive services. This becomes so because 
it is impossible to ignore the delinquent, homeless or abandoned child. In 
total planning for services for children, however, it is essential that pre- 
ventive services be developed parallel with treatment services. 

Dame Younghusband emphasised that we must identify the simplest 
possible resources with which we can do something effective. 

One of the illustrations of the need for preventive action in family 
protection was given by Mrs. Junqueira. A family allowance bill has re- 
cently been passed in Brazil, and a way has therefore been found to avoid 
the break-up of families for economic reasons. However, there is no 
family welfare system and very few agencies offer any effective help in 
the adjustment and strengthening of family life. Special services exist for 
maternity and infancy, for pregnant women and unmarried mothers, but 
nothing for the family as such. The absence of day-care facilities and the 
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In Tanganyika, Mr. Swai indicated, an effort has been made to make 
agriculture more attractive. One cannot provide enough employment 
opportunities in the city to take school graduates from rural areas to 
urban. While the approach of rural transformation is expensive and entails 
many risks, it is the only solution that can work. 

Mr. Singer observed that no degree of industrialisation can provide 
sufficient employment for all those who wish to migrate from rural to 
urban areas, The solution comes only when new technologies develop for 
poorer countries. Labour-intensive technology is essential for rapid indus- 
trialisation. Mr. Touré observed that only rapid industrialisation can be 
seen as a solution to the rural exodus problem. When industrial produc- 
tion can be decentralised, one can then enlarge the prospects for rvral 
stability and growth. 

Professor Pusic also felt that it was impossible to avoid a rural exodus. 
In addition, however, a certain amount of dissatisfaction cannot be 
divorced from positive motives for development. Agrarian reform may 
keep people in villages, but it is important to keep in mind that new types 
of services should be organised in the villages in early stages of develop- 
ment; multi-purpose workers are needed for these services. 

Professor Sauvy commented that it is not possible to say that people 
who move to the city are any less happy than they were in their peasant 
conditions. Moreover, generations differ. It is difficult to train illiterate 
adults to acquire skills needed for high productivity; literate young people 
can, however, adapt rapidly to modern technologies. Dumont showed in 
his work that it is possible to raise the productive level of the peasant by 
teaching him to use tools at his level of capacity. One shoyld concentrate 
on adaptations to the present through, for example, providing better tools 
for the adult peasant, and also on adaptations to the future through, for 
example, preparing them to use modern techniques for the young. 

In general there was a consensus in the conference to see the trans- 
formation of traditional agriculture and the stimulation of the faculties of 
young people who stay in rural areas as the most fundamental means of 
staying the tempo of the rural exodus to cities, This was in accordance 
with the position noted in the discussion on education, to the effect that 
one should not provide differential education to urban and rural youth 
in the sense that the latter would be more utilitarian than the former, 
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PLANNING APPROACHES 


General Points 


In the consideration of planning approaches stress was given to the 
principle of complementarity among services in different fields; for ex- 
ample, where education is being given, it is necessary to have a minimum 
level of health services. Complementary services on a minimum effective 
level accomplish more than the same expenditure on unrelated services. 
One of the lines of research in development planning should be to examine 
the interrelationship of various efforts in different sectors, discovering the 
minimum as well as the optimum investments that are required in a 
number of fields simultaneously, in order to make the best return on the 
investment in any one field. In the education/health example it is obvious 
that trying to educate a malnourished, weakened child is economically 
inefficient, aside from the humane considerations. 

In the early stages of planning for any of the developing countries 
the time period of the operational plan should not be too long, probably 
three to five years at the most. This is so because the plans will have to 
be started on the basis of inadequate information, and there will undoubt- 
edly be unforeseen results of whatever is being done that could signifi- 
cantly alter the plan within a relatively short time. The normal method 
of setting long-range targets to satisfy needs would generally be applicable 
when the country has reached a certain minimum level of resources, per- 
sonnel and income which gives them the necessary freedom to manoeuvre. 

It is important to distinguish between instrumental targets and goal 
targets. Instrumental targets involve those goals which represent means to 
achieve the ultimate objectives. The latter constitute the goal targets; for 
example, the provision of nurses and doctors represents instrumental tar- 
gets, while the goal target is the reduction of disease rates, the reduction 
of child mortality, improvement in physical growth and the like. One of 
the cautions to be observed in the provision of plans in developing coun- 
tries is the tendency to equate instrumental targets with goal targets and 
so possibly to blur ends and maximise means. Evaluation of success or 
failure should, therefore, be as much on the basis of goals achieved as on 
the provisions to meet these goals, as much on what children learn as on 
the provision of schooling, as much on the lowering of the principal 
disease rates affecting children as on the provision of clinics or hospital 
beds for children. Both the means and the objectives should be included 
in the targets of a plan. 

Professor Bobrowski observed a semantic problem in the use of the 
word "planning." It was his thought that in the usage of socialistic coun- 
tries a plan must be an internally consistent set of quantified goals and 
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appropriate means. In the French speaking countries much less stress is 
laid on the problem of means (instrumental goals). In Anglo-Saxon coun- 
tries it represents just an orderly arrangement of objectives (not neces- 
sarily quantified), he suggested. 


The Quantification Issue 


Mr. Kaser referred to three techniques which, he believes, with some 
adaptation, could be used for social planning: 

1. The clarification of policy-making by distinguishing between 
broad aims and the more precise targets which can be defined by statistical 
information. 

2. The analysis of decisions and how they are made at various levels. 

3. An analysis of the process of production and distribution, input/ 


output tabulations and the pattern of exchanges between regions of a 
country. 


All would be assisted by the use of computers to determine the inter- 
relationship of results, and by the standardisation and general improve- 
ment of statistics. 

_ Mr. Singer observed that all planning of projects must be in quanti- 

tative terms, but in some areas in the social field there is nothing quan- 
titative available. One cannot, for example, really compare the value of 
additional steel output with increases in life expectancy. There are certain 
prior value decisions that have been made and have been translated into 
targets. He cautioned about utilising computer methods and input/output 
analysis for the problems of social planning. If one ignores human input 
and output, he observed, one may neglect the most important factors. 
. Professor Sauvy also noted that computers can be used to measure 
internal coherence, but he can see no other utility for them at the present 
time, and they obviously could not substitute for judgments by policy- 
makers. At the same time, he suggested that it is necessary to develop 
calculations in quantitative terms as far as possible, in spite of the value 
questions. Children may be less neglected by society if one can show the 
economic returns for what is invested in them. The productivity wastage 
in child mortality can be calculated in economic terms when it can be 
shown, for example, that the investment in developing a manual labourer 
is amortised in only one or two years of productive work. 

The old method of "material balances," Professor Bobrowski ob- 
served, is still irreplaceable. In the absence of quantification other measures 
can be used, for example, readjusting glaring distortions as in the Tan- 
— removing the key problem, for instarice, when the presence 
o ectious diseases on an endemic basis prevents any other kind of 
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graphic data, and one must, therefore, consider practical methods and 
processes and planning principles on an elementary basis. 


Setting Social Targets for Children 


Mr. McGranahan raised the question of the extent to which targets 
can actually be set for children in development planning. While in educa- 
tion such targets must be set, in health they are usually set for the popula- 
tion as a whole, and it does not follow that in particular health pro- 
grammes, targets should be or can be set separately for children. Moreover, 
much social planning is experimental in nature, aimed at determining 
whether certain methods work, and in such cases target-setting is not 
particularly appropriate. There are also aspects of life, such as the quality 
of family life and family care, which are not easily quantifiable. 

"Targets of a social nature concerned with children may, however, 
be determined by several approaches: 


1. The traditional assessment of needs for better nutrition, health, 
literacy, etc. 

2. Determining the requirements dictated by other parts of the de- 
velopment plan, for example, requirements for education may be set by 
targets for industrial development. 

3. “Cost/benefit analysis,” which aims to show what one is getting 
out of what is put in. 

4. The use of comparative standards. When the purpose is to set 
standards for the social development of a country as a whole, countries 
use international standards, based on what other countries of the same 


economic level are doing. With this method certain standard international 
ratios can be established. 


Mr. McGranahan also cautioned that the amount of planning that 
should be done must be balanced with the level of development. It is 
possible to “over-plan” by spending too much on the process of research 
rather than simply going out and doing what is obviously necessary. 

Professor Tinbergen observed that, by and large, the essential features 
of development plans do serve the main interests of children by their 
very nature. There is, in other words, a strong parallelism between the 
goals of development and meeting the needs of children. Education is a 
case in point. In the details of development policy, however, there can be 
neglect of certain particular interests of children. These often concern 
conditions which existing institutions such as the family and the school 
are not yet handling properly. Special attention may, therefore, have to 
be devoted to school milk distribution, medical care through the school, 
the provision of adequate recreation in over-crowded areas, social legisla- 
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tion to protect children with regard to working hours, for example, and 
so forth. For these reasons, UNICEF should continue to present, at the 
highest levels of national and international policy-making, the needs of 
children as an important focus in development policies. He cautioned, 
however, against UNICEF engaging in general planning activities, including 
general nutrition planning, and against duplication of activities already 
being carried out by other agencies. His accent, in other words, was on 
UNICEF using specific means to enhance the well-being of children rather 
than on using more general approaches. 

Mr. Singer noted that it is not possible to be as precise in the setting 
of social targets as one can be in the setting of economic targets. How- 
ever, he observed, when one compares the values of given improvements 
in the economic field against certain improvements in the social field, 
targets can be selected. One may decide, for example, that a million tons 
of steel is at the present time more important than lengthening life ex- 
pectancy. This weighing of one objective against the other is a matter of 
judgment or strategy. 

He pointed out too that, while target setting is necessary and de- 
sirable for rational allocation of resources to social development, including 
child development, there are two senses in which one is not really setting 
targets, One is where “we do the best we can” and hope for the best 
possible results, The other is where one is speaking of a strategy of de- 
velopment by which we decide what percentage of our resources to 
allocate to social as against economic development, even though one 
cannot make precise measurements or set precise targets. 


National Policies for Children 


The importance of developing national policies for children in the 
various countries received considerable attention during the conference. 
It was felt that the components of this policy should include a statement 
of the major problems that the nation wishes to address which concern 
its younger generation and its expectation for achieving certain results 
within defined time periods. It should constitute as well a call for support 
from the nation as a whole and for the participation of its people in 
realising these objectives. To highlight the issues and goals involved, there 
should be a national body composed of leaders in governmental and non- 
governmental circles, who would serve to develop public consciousness 
of children’s needs. 

Included among such objectives would not only be goals related to 
health and nutritioí, education and social welfare services, vocational 
edpcation and provision of employment for youth, but also the inculca- 
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tion of fundamental values such as honesty, democratic attitudes, feeling 
of loyalty to home and country, and the promotion of international un- 
derstanding and friendship. Indeed, in the larger view of creating a world 
of peace and plenty, the importance of developing a world perspective 
within nations, and particularly among children and youth through the 
educational process, was deemed essential. Naturally, the desirability of 
promoting such values is appropriate to all countries whatever the level 
of technological development or national income. The point during the 
meeting was to focus an emphasis on such qualities to be developed 
among children and youth as part of total planning objectives for the 
younger generation. 

Dr. Sicault laid particular stress on the importance of analysing in 
each country the situation of its children. He emphasised that children 
are the chief victims of under-development, with its consequences of 
disease, malnutrition and ignorance. The relative importance of the key 
needs varies among countries and within countries at different periods of 
time. It may be malaria, which decimates the child population and blocks 
economic progress, it may be the absence of food or the right kinds of 
food, or the absence of proper physical care for the expectant mother or 
the newborn child. What is important is for each government to examine 
the needs of children within their country and to set priorities for action 
in relation to the total plan of economic and social development being 
constructed. Even where there is not a great deal of information, rela- 
tively brief surveys can help set priorities for action. He called attention 
to the need to train the country's own personnel, who are to assume 
responsibility for the promotion of development, and who therefore 
should assume responsibility for the definition and strengthening of a 
policy for children. 

An undercurrent in the discussion was the theme that children in the 
developing countries have no spokesman, and they require, for their inter- 
ests to be met, a conscious and deliberate governmental policy and the 
kind of "watchdog" function which a national body concerned with 
implementing and highlighting this policy could assume. 

, In the presentation by Dean Schottland of the way in which the 
United States attempts to mobilise its resources for the welfare of children 
and that of Dr. Studenikin in describing the way the USSR has set priori- 
ties for child health and child welfare generally, a picture was drawn of 
the way two economically developed countries with different economic 
and political systems have attempted to cope with meeting the needs of 
primes In the case of the United States, emphasis has been placed on 
DEN of governmental and non-governmental bodies, of 
PEE isse d ommittees within the governmefit and on the diverse 

ed to children which are carried on by different depart- 
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ments in the federal government, and on the state and municipal levels. 
At the same time emphasis was given to such important measures for 
directing popular attention to the needs of children and setting plans for- 
ward as the White House Conference on Children, which is held every 
ten years and involves large numbers of experts and laymen in every state. 

In the case of the USSR, primary focus was placed on the ways in 
which centralised planning has decreased child mortality, spread universal 
education and the development of a network of maternal and child health 
services, Dr. Studenikin stated that over 30 per cent of the budgetary 
allocations in the USSR are destined for children. 


Popular Participation in Planning 


Considerable attention was given to the theme of popular participa- 
tion in the planning process. The case of Tunisia is unique in that the 
Minister of Finance is also the Minister of Planning, so that decisions 
about implementing plans in the social field are not handicapped by having 
to interpret these needs to the Minister of Finance. Mr. Ben Salah stated 
that in the development of the plan in Tunisia there is a planning week, 
when all administrators go to the provinces and explain the nature of the 
plan to the communities. On the basis of this process a ten-year perspective 
plan was constructed. The ideas of representatives of labour unions as well 
as representatives from youth groups, political parties and other interest 
groups were invited. In the second plan, beginning in 1965, these modes of 
popular participation will become even more formalised, since all groups 
of specialists will participate, particularly in the sectors involving their 
field, so that doctors would be participating, for example, in the review 
of health plans. ; 

He suggested that some economists may not agree that the time, 
energy and cost needed to elicit popular participation in planning were 
worthwhile. However, no development of material resources is worth- 
while if people do not develop at the same time; otherwise there would 
simply be another version of development that is imposed on people. The 
capacity to participate in the planning process is one of the capacities to 
develop in a people. In opening up such horizons one also stimulates a 
national civic consciousness. Such civic consciousness in the case of 
Tunisia was essential, because with the coming of independence many 
thought a “magic wand” would be waved and immediate prosperity and 
happiness would be forthcoming. The government has tried to show that 
independence requires more and not less work, and popular participation 
in planning was oné of the ways in which the lesson was learned. As a 
result, programmes such as agricultural camps have been developed so that 
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everyone could find some work, legislation has been adopted to raise the 
status of women, family planning objectives have been set forth and 
economic progress is being achieved, with rapid increases in the gross 
national product. 

Mr. Riby-Williams spoke for several other participants in observing 
that the developing countries can learn from the experiences of other 
developing countries and from the more industrialised countries such as 
the USSR and the USA. In the USSR the experience of emphasising basic 
responsibilities of the state for meeting human needs was a meaningful 
lesson; from the USA one can learn the lessons of inter-departmental co- 
ordination and national conferences to co-ordinate different sectors and 
mobilise popular participation. 


Organisational and. Administrative Aspects 


Contrary to some prior anticipation, relatively little stress was placed 
during the conference on planning structure itself. Agreement was rapidly 
achieved, with no dissenting voice, that a separate planning sector for 
children was generally inadvisable. It was considered fruitless, in view of 
the shortage of time and the major objectives of the meeting, to engage 
in too concentrated a fashion on the structure of planning. This was 
deemed too large a subject to be encompassed with relatively brief dis- 
cussion, and generalisations about the importance of co-ordination, com- 
munication, etc., were judged of little value. 

Two principal contributions to this area, however, were the points 
made by Professor Tinbergen and Professor Pusic. ; 

Professor Tinbergen stated that, in his view, governmental bodies 
should be so arranged that each handles a certain instrument of action, 
rather than being organised around a target, since there is considerable 
interdependence in economic and social life, and the total complex of 
targets to be pursued must be met jointly by the whole set of instruments. 
Each instrument, for example, taxes, investments, health centres, schools, 
serves a number of different targets, for example, raising future produc- 
tion, keeping the balance of payments in order, furthering employment 
and health. If ministries were organised according to targets, each would 
have a large number of instruments leading to duplication. They, there- 
fore, should be organised according to instruments, but then should be 
instructed about the relative weight the government wishes to give the 
various targets, and these weights should be determined by top govern- 
ment decision, based on studies of the planning agency. The same thinking 
can be used in the allocation of functions for international agencies. 

Professor Pusic stressed, among other points, the advisability of in- 
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cluding representatives of mass organisations, such as women’s and youth 
organisations, the Red Cross or any of the large organisations particularly 
interested in children, into the political process of planning. In developing 
the theme of the political factors in planning, he referred to the impor- 
tance of working at the local level and the great advantages of local action 
in providing flexibility in the way in which a plan can be implemented, 
as well as its important educational consequences. This led in turn to the 
possibility of involving community development, but in this connexion 
Professor Pusic raised several questions, which he felt were unanswered, 
about the role and function of community development, particularly 
whether community development can be harnessed specifically for the 
interests of children. 

The conference recognised important research needs in planning for 
children and youth. These include the factors that make for educational 
wastage and ways of reducing it, and the study of diverse methods of 
providing for pre-school children both in relation to economic costs and 
returns and from the psychological and social vantage points. 

Dean Schottland stressed the importance of research in national plan- 
ning for children and the kinds of information that have to be developed 
through research, and this view was shared by many. : 

Professor Debré, among others, suggested that the training of plan- 
ners should include an orientation to the physical, emotional and social 
development of children and youth, It was recognised that it would be 
difficult to provide, even under ideal conditions, comprehensive under- 
standing in these areas, with everything else a planner must learn. How- 
ever, even a, general view of child development and child needs could, 
it was felt, provide the planner with greater awareness of the impact of 
a plan on the younger generation, and the demands that would have to 
be made of them for the success of the plan. My d 

By the same token, conference participants felt that specialists in the 
needs of children and youth in developing countries should have an ori- 


entation to planning methodology and objectives. The goal of such train- 


ing would not be to make planners out of child specialists, but to make it 


more possible for them to communicate with planners in more meaningful 
terms. ud 
Conference participants noted that the needs in the training of plan- 


ners cannot be solved entirely within the developing countries themselves. 
Attention should be addressed to where courses are now being given to 


see what could be done to add understanding of children’s needs to exist- 
ing courses outside of the developing countries. 
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In light of the above discussions the conference adopted before ad- 
journment the following set of conclusions, which have been given world- 
wide circulation in all principal languages to governments and non- 
governmental organisations. 


REFERENCES 


1, Refer to Dr. Autret’s statement and table, Part III. Working papers and 
statements, pages 132-138. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Premises 


1. The round-table conference, composed of national planners and 
specialists in the needs of children, affirms the necessity of ensuring that 
the needs of children and youth are given adequate consideration in the 
national planning of developing countries. Plans for economic and social 
development normally reflect concern for the needs of children, starting 
with the premise that a rise in national income will redound to the benefit 
of the nation’s children. Moreover, the planning of investments in man- 
power resources is generally regarded as imperative. 


2. Nevertheless, a review of experience to date leads to the conclu- 
sion that more systematic attention should be given in the plan to all 
aspects which concern children and youth. This would include an exam- 
ination of what the plan implicitly requires of them in such terms as man- 
power resources and other objectives for the development of the country. 
It would also cover the social needs of children and youth that should be 
reflected in the plan. Otherwise, crucial needs may be overlooked, fall 
between sectors, or not be given balanced emphasis. Neither a separate 
governmental sector for children nor a separate section of the plan for 
children is called for, but rather a deliberate analysis of the investments 
and consumption expenditures required for the protection and develop- 
ment of children and youth, within and cutting across sectors, in relation 
to the development objectives of the nation and its available resources. 
Such expenditures are justified from both an economic and a social point 
of view. 


3. Each country, whether or not fully equipped with data and plan- 
ning machinery, should develop a national policy for its children and 
youth. This policy should contain a statement of the major problems 
confronting the younger generation, and the nation’s expectations for 
achieving results within given time periods. It should also involve a call 
for support from the nation as a whole, and for the participation of its 
people in realising these objectives. In addition to specific targets of de- 
velopment to be achieved during given time periods relating to such 
material needs as hesith and nutrition, the national policy should include 
objectives designed to ensure and strengthen the transmission of funda- 
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mental values such as honesty, democratic attitudes, loyalty to home and 
country, and a deep sense of international understanding and solidarity. 


4. For this latter purpose, the receptivity and fresh outlook of child- 
hood should be drawn upon to build understanding among all the peoples 
of the world. Not yet weighed down with artificial prejudices and 
narrow provincialism, the children of the world should have the oppor- 
tunity to remain free of these stifling handicaps, enfeebling and dangerous 
to themselves and to the world at large. It is through values of universal 
brotherhood first felt in the hearts of children that the minds of men 
can become open to the eventual creation of a peaceful world commu- 
nity. Such values transcend, of course, questions of stages of economic 
development and are imperative for all countries. Progress in these direc- 
tions can be achieved through national and international programmes of 
study and action. 


Planning Approaches 


5. Whatever the degree of development of the country, periodic and 
systematic assessments of the situation of children and youth are urged, 
in order to determine the most important problems, to evaluate the results 
of previous actions, and to select logical points on which to concentrate. 


6. Planning for the interests of children and youth would be aided 
by the expression and stimulation of public awareness through a national 
group composed of governmental as well as non-governmental leaders, 
who would serve to highlight the needs of children and youth and help 
in the formulation of a national policy: for them. A committee of the 
legislative body should be formed to sustain governmental interest in this 
field. The organisation of planning for the needs of children and youth 
should be co-ordinated at an inter-ministerial level and in the planning 
Commission (or other corresponding central planning mechanism). Other 
means, more appropriate to the socio-economic structures of various 
Countries, might be used to achieve the same objectives. 


7. The final goals of a policy for children and youth can often best 
be expressed in terms of social values rather than in quantitative terms. 
It is, therefore, sometimes necessary to quantify means rather than ends. 
The planner should be supplied with as much quantitative data as pos- 
sible, however preliminary and approximate they may be. Insufficient 
effort has thus far been devoted to locating and preparing relevant data 
in the quantitative terms most useful to planners. Efforts to remedy this 
situation should be encouraged. Education and vocational training have 
been recognised as investments. Similar recognition should be accorded to 
health, nutrition, and social welfare services. 
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8. Insufficient quantitative data need not preclude a programme of 
action. Among the guiding criteria for such action may be: the correction 
of flagrant distortions or inequities, such as imbalances in the development 
of the educational system or unusually high rates of nutrition disorders in 
certain geographical areas within the country; the removal of bottle-necks 
and preparation required for programmes in future development plans; 
feasibility rather than optimisation when few choices are possible; com- 
parison with standards in other countries of similar economic position; 
the choice of simpler rather than more complex programmes; the econ- 
omy, or better returns, to be obtained from developing complementary 
services; the choice of low-cost programmes based on local resources 
which would otherwise not be used. Where the limitation of resources 
requires partial goals in social sectors, priority should be given to the 
needs of children and youth. 


Main Needs of Children and Youth to Be Considered 
by the Planner 


9. Indirect as well as direct means of improving the situation of 
children and youth should be considered. Indirect means of great im- 
portance can include the use of fiscal policy, redistribution of income, 
price policy directed to foods, subsidised family housing, and other eco- 
nomic measures designed to help children within their families, particularly 
those in lower-income groups. 


10. Many countries are concerned with the rapid growth of their 
population in comparison with their rate of economic growth. Pro- 
grammes, addressed to the survival and well-being of infants and young 
children and the improvement of family hygiene and education in family 
life generally, may be expected to encourage family planning. 


Health, and Food and Nutrition 

11. The leading sources of child mortality and morbidity are mal- 
nutrition, infectious diseases, and poor sanitation. The plan should give 
emphasis to well co-ordinated preventive services, and the progressive 
extension of maternal and child health services in the framework of basic 
health services. 

12. The problem of food and nutrition is most important in the 
pre-school age when the requirement of protein 1s high, and when the 
damage done by malnutrition and under-nutrition can be irreversible. 
Special attention shotild be given to the production of protein-rich foods 


- and also to ensuring their availability to children and youth. There 
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should be co-ordination of food planning policy and of nutritional pro- 
grammes; this co-ordination could be secured either within the planning 
commission or at a high inter-ministerial level. At least health, agriculture, 
and education should be represented in such a policy-making body. 
Similarly, the training of professional personnel in these fields should 
include nutritional orientation. There is also a need for wide-spread 
diffusion of nutrition education in the population at large through home 
economics, community development, social work, agricultural extension 
and multi-purpose workers at the village and local community levels. 


Education and Vocational Training 


13. One of the functions of education is to prepare the child for a 
constructive life. A long-term educational development plan should take 
account of the goals of the general development plan, and in particular 
of those goals relating to population policy, civic education, manpower 
needs, the preparation of managerial and supervisory personnel, and nu- 
trition and health education. Educational development plans should try 
to meet the needs of children and youth who have not had any schooling 
or who have dropped out before completing it; literacy and other pro- 
grammes outside schools for young people and adults should be extended. 
Pre-vocational and vocational training, including apprenticeship, should 
also be expanded through the use of resources in the public and industrial 
sectors. The planning and development of networks of both vocational 
training and educational facilities should be closely integrated, and re- 
lated to the occupational opportunities for young people. 


Urban and Rural Needs 


14. Rapid industrialisation, unless well planned, may lead to the 
creation of slum conditions which adversely affect the welfare of chil- 
dren and youth. To deal with this problem there should be co-ordinated 
action of health, sanitation, social welfare services, education, and train- 


ing; low-cost food for infants and pre-school children; and low-cost 
housing and recreation areas. 


1 15. A similar co-ordination is required in the case of rural children, 
including special attention to the provision of wholesome drinking water 
and proper environmental sanitation. 


Social Welfare Services 


16. Social welfare services for children and youth should not be 
exclusively provided for vulnerable groups. Social welfare services should 
become available to all children and youth, and their objectives should 
include improving the adaptation of the family to changing social condi- 
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tions and social demands. Emphasis should thus be given to such measures 
as those designed to strengthen family life, to educate parents in child 
rearing and to help working mothers. Specific attention should be paid 
to prevention of emotional as well as physical deprivation. As resources 
permit, provision should be made to meet the needs of major vulnerable 
groups such as abandoned, neglected, illegitimate, delinquent, and handi- 
capped children, In general, priority should be given to preventive rather 
than to remedial services, and to rehabilitation rather than to palliative 
assistance. 


Youth Employment 

17. Many countries foresee a continuation of their grave problems of 
unemployment and under-employment of youth, even after their per- 
spective plans have been completed, despite all measures currently being 
undertaken and planned for the future. It would be important to review 
whatever experience is available as a result of the attempts by various 
countries to cope with this problem, and to initiate further study and 
pilot projects. 


Training and Research 


18. Training possibilities should be expanded as a priority for all 
those concerned with the welfare of children and youth, with particular 
attention to the preparation of auxiliary workers, and on-the-job training. 


19. There is need for more research, especially applied research, in 
several fields bearing directly on aspects of planning concerning children 
and youth. Research programmes, both inside and outside the family of 
the United Nations, could contribute greatly to resolving some of the 
pressing problems of services and planning related to children and youth. 


Information for Planners and Specialists in the Problems 
of Children and Youth 

20. Those to be concerned with the planning of the social aspects 
of development, whether at the level of the general plan or in ministries, 
should be given basic knowledge of the specific problems facing children 
and youth in the developing ‘countries. There is a parallel need for those 
in ministries, who are to be concerned with the planning aspects of 
services bearing on children and youth, to be given some basic knowledge 
of planning methods. For both these purposes, use may be made of exist- 
ing training institutions and programmes, both inside and outside the 


” United Nations family. 
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International Action 


21. The needs of the children and youth of the developing countries 
are such that external assistance continues to be required on a much 
larger scale than at present, All sources of aid, bilateral as well as inter- 
national, are encouraged by the conference to consider how their pro- 
grammes might take fuller account of the needs of children and youth. 
Such consideration might have particular relevance to nutrition problems, 
to which a number of programmes of the United Nations family, as well 


as bilateral programmes, might well be able to make a larger contribution 
in the future. 


22. In view of the importance of human resources to economic de- 
velopment, the round-table welcomed the recognition recently given by 
international financial organisations to investment in education and train- 
ing at certain levels, and hopes that similar recognition may be extended 
to requirements in other social fields concerned with the rising generation. 


23. It is recommended that unicer, in co-operation with the United 
Nations Department of Economic and Social Affairs, and with the spe- 
cialised agencies concerned, should explore the possibility of a thoroughly 
prepared World Conference on the place of children and youth in eco- 
nomic and social development. It is similarly recommended that UNICEF 
should explore, together with unesco and the other international agencies 


concerned, all possible measures to promote international understanding 
among children and youth. 


PARTALI 


WORKING PAPERS 
AND 
STATEMENTS 


COUNTRY CASE STUDIES 


India’s Approach to Planning for the Needs of Children 
and Youth 


STATEMENT BY PROFESSOR V. K. R. V. RAO 


The number of children under 14 years of age in India in 1961 was 173 
million, practically the entire population of the United States in all age groups. 
From this one may have some idea of the enormous magnitude of the prob- 
lem of planning for children. With the possible exception of the United States 
and the Soviet Union, I think India has more university teachers than most 
developed countries. The number of people who go to the universities and 
colleges in India is 1.4 million, and the number increases every day. There 
are not less than 60,000 teachers of university standing. Compare the United 
Kingdom, where the total number of persons going to college is about 150,000 
to 160,000. In the United States there are 3 million persons going to colleges, 
but there is no other developed country where the college enrolment is as 
large as that in India, and yet we are presumably not a “developed” country. 

As to population, I think the smallest member of the United Nations has 
less than 100,000. India, with its present population of nearly 450 million is 
the largest member of the United Nations, and this makes life extraordinarily 
difficult for Indians because our problems are enormous. For example, in the 
first ten years of planning, we added 35 million children to our primary 
schools, but that still leaves 58 per cent of the age group (6-14) not in school. 

A problem of this magnitude could occur in no other single country. We 
have to take this into account in considering effective programmes of child 
welfare and youth welfare and so on in a large country like India. 

Nevertheless, our problem in education is not entirely unlike that of 
Tanganyika. You have, for example, the same problem of getting enough 
trained teachers for primary schools. Out of 1 million primary school teachers 
at present not more than 69 per cent are trained. Our problem is like that 
of Tanganyika also in that people do not want to become primary school 
teachers, because the pay is less than that of a messenger or a policeman or 
even an unskilled urban worker. In India an increase in their pay means an 
increase that has to be multiplied by 1 million. So, though we are very much 
advanced in absolute terms, when you come down to the heart of the matter 
our problem is not dissimilar to the problems of the other developing countries. 

In the first ten years of the plan, the number of primary schools increased 
by 59 per cent, middle schools by 229 per cent and secondary schools by 136 
per cent. In Tanganyika, also, the growth of secondary schools was more 
than that of primary schools. The Indian educational programme places great 
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emphasis on technical education. Fifteen years ago, we had anticipated what 
was going to happen by 1965-66 and as a result the annual out-turn of en- 
gineering graduates will have increased nearly five times, from 2,200 graduates 
to 12,000 graduates. The annual out-turn of diploma holders with three years 
of training after secondary education will have increased from 2,500 to nearly 
20,000. There has almost been a revolution as can be seen from the increase 
in the number of engineering colleges, in the number of polytechnic diploma 
holders, and the numbers in craft training and in vocational institutions. The 
figures are staggering, but they are still not adequate to meet the require- 
ments. 

In 1947 there were about 4,000 students at the Delhi University; today 

there are about 30,000. While educational planning should be done in terms 
of economics and in terms of quality, you are confronted with a popular 
demand which cannot be curtailed. Somehow the popular demand is for more 
and more university education. There has been a tremendous education ex- 
plosion. All the villages want primary schools. They’ also want secondary 
schools. And now in the last seven or eight years rural people want colleges 
to be established in the rural areas. They want colleges in villages; they are 
not satisfied with colleges in towns, and you must remember the background 
of our parliamentary democracy: the biggest vote is the rural vote (the rural 
vote in the last election was about 115 million out of about 130 million per- 
sons voting). There is an enormous demand from the rural areas to be brought 
up to the level of urban areas in terms of social services. As a planner or as a 
Social scientist, I feel a little apprehensive, for once you release popular ex- 
pectations and popular demands, and the numbers involved are of such large 
magnitudes, there will be wide national and also international repercussions 
and implications. [ 
, . With respect to agricultural education, we try to give an agricultural bias 
in our rural schools, but people object to this as some sort of status symbol. 
This is going to be a great dilemma to the future of the world. In the western 
countries, over a period of 100 years the proportion of agricultural popula- 
tion has come down from 60-80 per cent to 15-20 per cent; (in England I 
think it is now about 4 or 5 per cent, and even in France it is down to about 
20 per cent as against 50 per cent about 50 years ago). In countries where 
agriculture is developed, agricultural incomes are very high, either because of 
high productivity or because they are maintained by subsidies and price sup- 
ports, which is possible because agriculture is a comparatively small segment 
of the national production. India has 70 or 72 per cent of its population living 
on agriculture today, with 45 or 46 per cent of the gross domestic output 
coming from agriculture. 

One major question of social planning is how to keep people in agricul- 
Poe how to prevent an enormous exodus to the urban areas. To prevent 
them from coming to urban areas, we have had many programmes: com- 
munity development, rural industrialisation, rural industrial estates, basic edu- 
cation, fundamental education. Almost anything that has been tried anywhere 


is being tried somewhere in some part of India. Yet we have not been able to 


find an adequate answer. 
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The second basic problem is how do you deal with this enormous demand 
for higher education. The United States is a country where every person 
regards it as his birthright to have a university education. The same thing is 
happening in India; every person who passes the secondary school wants to 
come to the university. Something must be done to meet this problem. We 
are introducing multipurpose schools, we are introducing diversification: we 
are setting up junior technical schools, junior commercial schools, polytech- 
nical training, industrial training institutes. But the demand for higher educa- 
tion continues unabated. One cannot prevent free expression in India even if 
one wanted to. One can have dictatorships in very small countries, but in a 
country of our size, apart from the parliamentary experience and the way in 
which elections and parliaments have taken hold of people's minds, it is not 
a practical proposition to prevent free expression. Therefore we ask: how 
do you deal with this enormous increase in the demand for higher education? 

As far as education is concerned, we are trying to solve first the problem 
of girls’ education. More hostels are being built for girls; more scholarships 
and concessions are being given for girls; and there has been an enormous in- 
crease in the proportion of girls going to education institutions. 

As far as planning is concerned, we are planning education in conjunc- 
tion with manpower requirements. We want so many engincers, so many 
craftsmen, and so on, and we must provide opportunities and invest what is 
necessary to train such workers. The pace of progress is much beyond re- 
sources. Institutions are opened without full staff; new engineering colleges 
are opened with not more than 40 or 50 per cent of the needed staff, and 
medical colleges with not more than 60 or 70 per cent of staff. This has a 
bad effect on quality and standards. It is a vicious circle because we are neither 
in a position to meet the needs, nor can we say simply “we can't do it.” If 
the people demonstrate, agitate and bring pressure, we have to do something 
about it. 

I have deliberately refrained from talking of all the progress we have 
made. There is no doubt about the reality of our progress in India, but the 
problems of equipment and of staffing remain. India’s need is not so much 
for foreign experts to come and make an assessment of what is happening; 
what we require is equipment. Our lack is in the capital goods sector in edu- 
cation, that is, the need is for the institutions that produce the teachers of 
teachers. It is there, I think, that effective international assistance should be 
brought in. 

We are also much concerned about pre-school education, before the age 
of six. Institutions have been set up in different parts of the country, but the 
number of children going to these pre-school institutions is very small com- 
pared with those going to primary schools. Pre-school education is largely 
non-existent and I wonder how far it is possible to think of international ac- 
tion in this field. ( A 

With respect to health, we have, of course, succeeded in eradicating some 
of the communicable diseases. Our malaria eradication programme has been 
spectacularly successful; and we have similar programmes to combat smallpox, 


- trachoma, leprosy and tuberculosis. When these are successful, cynics raise 
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the question of the population explosion and the fact that the per capita in- 
come has increased by only 16 per cent while the national income has increased 
by 42 per cent, which happened in the first two five-year plan periods. So 
when we talk of health programmes in India we are involved also in pro- 
grammes of family planning. The chief ministers of state, who are normally 
very practical people, are very much concerned with the increase in popula- 
tion. Some of them think that the problem can be solved very quickly, through 
crash programmes for family planning and so on. Family planning is a very 
important part of our health problem; when we speak of family planning 
programmes we speak also of the health services we are establishing, the 
maternity centres, the child welfare centres and the primary health centres 
being set up all over the country. 

In social welfare, we have no separate department for children. We re- 
cently had quite a big programme for mid-day meals for children, in which 
unicer played an important part. Children are now getting mid-day meals in 
millions, but we would like to extend the programme to all the children who 
go to primary schools, both to improve their nutritional status, and to give 
their parents an added incentive to send their children to school. I would 
like also to mention the relationship between nutrition and agriculture, be- 
tween nutrition and animal husbandry, and also the applied nutrition pro- 
grammes which have recently been started with the help of unicer. I am not 
satisfied in my own mind that merely processing the milk already available 
is sufficient. Many of the big milk schemes assisted by unicer are drawing 
spectacular admiration both within the country and abroad, but they have 
resulted in reducing the milk supplies for the rural population while making 
milk available for the urban population. If we want to improve the nutritional 
status of our children, we have to think in terms of enormous schemes for 
increasing the output of animal husbandry products, especially milk. There 
must also be a big increase in the supply of other proteins, for at present the 
bulk of the proteins consumed by Indian children comes from pulse. 


SUMMARY OF COUNTRY CASE STUDY 
by Mr. P. D. Kulkarni 


According to the 1961 census, a little over 173 million out of the total 
population of 438 million are in the age group birth to fourteen. On the basis 
of the current definitions of "child" and "young persons," their population 
would be around 43 per cent. A high growth rate operating on a large popula- 
tion base represents almost a “conspirational combination" of demographic 
factors affecting planning for children and youth. 

The relatively low levels of living in which the majority of Indian chil- 
dren and youth are brought up can be judged by the figures of consumption 
in terms of food, clothing, shelter, and in terms of the inadequacy of health 
and educational facilities available to them. 

The Constitution of India directs that free compulsory education be 
provided for all children up to the age of fourteen. It forbids employment 
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of children below the age of fourteen and directs that the tender age of 
children should not be abused and that they should be protected against ex- 
ploitation and moral and material abandonment. 

The Prime Minister of India, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, observed at the 
beginning of the First Plan period that “ultimately . . . it is the human being 
that counts, and, if the human being counts, well, he counts much more as a 
child than as a grown-up. . . . Child welfare should really be considered as 
of paramount importance in the State's plans." 

Child welfare schemes in India are spread over various sectors of the plan, 
e.g., health, education, labour welfare, social welfare, community development, 
housing, and town and country planning. Administrative and organisational 
responsibilities are shared by the central and state governments on the one 
hand, and the large number of voluntary organisations on the other. 

- Maternal and child health services have been expanded and modernised 
under the three plans so as to bring down the rates of infant mortality and 
maternal mortality. A beginning has been made in introducing a school health 
service with the implementation of the Third Plan period. 

The family planning programme is showing signs of gathering momentum 
under the Third Plan, but its effects in raising the standards of health and 
welfare will not be visible for a long time to come. 

The main tasks in education at the beginning of the First Five-Year Plan 
were (a) re-orientation of the educational system, and (b) introducing bal- 
ance and integration in its different stages and branches. By the end of 1966, 
80 per cent of the children in the age-group six to eleven would be in schools. 
The programme of technical education has expanded and diversified during 
the last twelve years at a remarkable pace. The programme of pre-school 
education has not been featured in the Government's plans in a big way. In 
the past, most services for this group were provided by voluntary organisa- 
tions. 

Children of school age outside schools need to have a suitable programme 
to bring them under some kind of wholesome influence, to protect them 
against exploitation and to save them from delinquency. Industrial legislation 
provides that children up. to the age of fourteen will not be employed in 
organised industries and that those above that age are duly protected by safe- 
guards in terms of nature of work and hours of duty. PN Y: ' 

Starting with maternity and infant health services and institutional services 
for handicapped children and orphans, the scope of child welfare has now 
expanded to all services which have a bearing on the full and proper develop- 
ment of children. In the specialised sense, child welfare services have encom- 
passed those services for normal children which are not provided by the 
established social services like health and education and also services for chil- 
dren in need of special care. The major part of the child welfare programme 
under the five-year plans has been entrusted to voluntary organisations with 
government assistance, The state initiative in developing child welfare services 
has been confined largely to introducing statutory services under the Children 
Acts and other protective legislation. Planning for child welfare has helped 
introduce modern, progressive trends and to correct their uneven spread in 
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different parts of the country. In the context of the diverse growth of child 
welfare services, the need for an integrated approach to child welfare has 
been progressively realised. 

The following significant trends are discernible in the development of 
child welfare services in India: 


1. Isolated local effort is being dovetailed into a national programme for 
child welfare. 

2. Mere custodial care of children in distress is giving place to a fuller 
programme of training, after-care and rehabilitation. 

3. The preoccupation with curative services is being gradually corrected 
by emphasis on preventive and positive services. 

4. Child welfare services are being considered as part of development 
plans with a view to building up “human capital.” 

5. Community services (non-residential) are substantially supplementing 
the institutionalised services; wherever possible non-institutional alternatives 
are being explored. 

6. Generalised services conducted by lay volunteers are perceptibly being 
re-organised into specialised services implemented by trained personnel. 

7. The sentimental or humanitarian approach is changing into a rational 
policy in the context of a developing economy. 

8. The piece-meal activities dealing with different aspects of child de- 
velopment and welfare are being co-ordinated into a unified programme. It 
must be clarified, however, that these services are only “straws in the wind” 


pi it will take some time before they are firmly established on an appreciable 
Scale. 


High priority for child welfare should be reflected not only in the financial 
allocations under the successive plans, but also in terms of the quality of the 
implementing machinery and the minimum standards of performance. Child 
welfare services must be viewed as an integral part of perspective planning. 
Children and youth should not be taken out of functional planning under 
various sectors. What is perhaps wanted is a unified view at the planning 
level and proper co-ordination at the functional level. Child welfare services 
should be built up within the wider framework of family and community wel- 
fare. Justification for promoting child welfare as a priority programme need 
not be sought merely in economic terms, but in the context of the United 
Nations Declaration of the Rights of the Child. 


Planned Policy of Improvement of Living Standards 
for Children and Youtb in tbe Polisb People's Republic 


STATEMENT BY PROFESSOR CZESLAW BOBROWSKI 


I would like to justify speaki $ ; 
t ing about Poland in a meeting about the 
Lens of the developing countries. In twenty years Poland went through 
e stage of under-development, then rapid development at a low level, and 
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finally development which brought it near the level of the developed coun- 
tries. This strange course of events was the result of war damage which re- 
duced national production to one-third of the pre-war level, and was accen- 
tuated by an enormous loss of professional and middle level personnel. The 
number of doctors was reduced 45 per cent to 7,000, whereas we now have 
30,000. We also had a population explosion, our birth rate going over 30 per 
1,000 at one time. Before the war over 60 per cent of the working population 
was in agriculture. Now we have 60 per cent of our work force outside agri- 
culture, 20 per cent strictly in agriculture, and 20 per cent mixed, with numer- 
ous peasant families working outside agriculture. This change was accomplished 
by increasing the number of jobs available outside agriculture. In 1950, after 
the first phase of reconstruction of industry, there were 4,000,000 jobs outside 
agriculture; now there are 8,000,000. 

That sets the framework for our national policy for children, which must 
be a function of available income and the number of children. In the im- 
mediate post-war years, at a level of national income very comparable to that 
of the developing countries, we had to choose priorities in the light of the 
demographic wave. Universal primary education was instituted straight after 
liberation, but with less than seven years of schooling. We had to give priority 
to higher education and already in 1945 the number of students exceeded the 
pre-war level. 

At that time our planning consisted of a choice of priorities, on the basis 
of good judgment rather than solid data, and often depending more on the 
possibilities of action than the importance of the need to be met. In English 
terminology, this may be called a plan, but in the socialist countries, the tar- 
gets have to be quantified and accompanied by means of implementation for 
us to use the word “plan.” 

After 1947/48 our national income increased sufficiently to allow us to 
begin to follow a policy of planning, to establish proportions systematically. 

I share the view expressed in Mr. Singer’s paper that services specifically 
for children such as education and medical care are not necessarily the most 
important features of the plan in their regard. The distribution of national 
income is often of decisive importance, and Poland is in this respect one of 
the most egalitarian countries. The average peasant’s income from his small 
farm is 70 to 75 per cent of the average urban income. If we add the wages 
earned by peasant families outside agriculture, we reach practically the level 
of urban incomes. Normally such equality is only reached with very high 
agricultural productivity; but in our case the peasant benefits from a deliberate 
policy of egalitarian redistribution of national income. The majority of our 
children benefit with the peasant, because rural families have more children 
than urban families. The range of salaries is not wide. For these reasons family 
allowances are less important with us than in France. The difference in average 
income between the richest and the poorest province of Poland is only 2:1. 
This egalitarian income distribution of course changes the structure of con- 
sumption, and of the use of productive resources. It also affects the balance 
of payments, because the general populace consumes fewer imports than the 
better-off classes. 
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Price policy has a very important equalising role in socialist countries, 
and it is very important for the condition of children. For example, milk is 
subsidised by the state which covers the cost of distribution, Then the sales 
tax, which in socialist countries is more important than the income tax, is 
practically nothing on products for children, Our rent policy is also very im- 
portant from the point of view of children’s interests, though economically 
it has disadvantages. Rent represents only 1 per cent of the Polish family 
budget; so lodging must be allotted, and this is done on the basis of family size. 

I shall not describe our programmes for children and youth because they 
are set out in the paper. As time goes on, we want to make more of these 
services available to all, irrespective of income. Schooling after fourteen will 
be extended to all children in rural areas by the end of our current perspec- 
tive plan. On the other hand, taking the opinion of the doctors rather than 
the industrial managers, we do not now expect to extend the services of crèches 
as far as we did earlier. 

Concerning the mechanism of planning, I would like to draw attention to 
three problems. We consider costs not as data but as a variable that can be 
changed by policy. For example, in considering our educational problem, we 
recognised that teachers were the more important cost, and we spread their 
services by moving only gradually to seven years of primary school. Again, 
hospital beds being insufficient, and too far away from the villages, we estab- 
lished small maternity centres for which cost limitations are less serious. Again, 
the majority of our students can find a place in student hostels, but under 
austerity conditions. 

Secondly, the importance of the “shuttle” in our planning is generally 
underestimated. The first vague sketch of the plan worked out by the Plan- 
ning Commission passes from the Minister right down to the factory. This 
stimulates an upward flow of specific projects. The Planning Commission 
optimises the plan and it goes down, and sometimes up again. The shuttle is 
a means of popular participation and the plan benefits from information not 
available to central planners. 

My third point concerns the time period of the plan. I am uneasy when 
a country's first plan is for longer than five years. Of course there are longer 
time lags—it takes fifteen years to train a trainer—but a period of more than 
five years introduces too much danger of distortion. Five-year targets can be 
checked much more easily against reality. We began with a three-year plan. 
Then we had a series of five-year plans, and now we have a twenty-year plan. 
If I were beginning again in 1945 as chairman of the planning office, I would 
do the same again, with one modification. I would prepare certain sketches 
of the more distant future, but I would not call them a plan or a programme 
but only working hypotheses. 

I believe that $200 annual national income per head is a sort of threshold 
for passing from the mere choice of priorities, to a balanced plan in which 
no necessary activity is missing. But even at the level of $500 a head, limited 
means exclude certain choices. Now those who were born in the post-war 
wave of births are coming into the labour market, and we have to create more 
jobs rather than extend our services to children and youth. 
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Should we have special targets covering the problems of children? There 
is no general answer. A country beginning to plan, even with very small 
means, can usually fix precise targets in education, related to the necessary 
resources for implementation. I doubt if similar precision is possible in the 
field’ of health, because of lack of data, and we often have to take the instru- 
ment as a target rather than the services offered. Each country, within the 
limits of its resources, should gradually increase the number of targets in its 
planning. Poland’s planning is sufficiently articulated to permit an approach 
by sector and an approach by problem. At any level of planning, if there are 
not special chapters concerning children and education, there should be a 
commentary showing how targets in other fields affect the problem of chil- 
dren, remembering that it is not necessarily the activities labeled for children 
that have the greatest effect on them. 

In fixing targets, the old, laborious, and solid method of material balances, 
employed for forty years in the USSR, and under that name or another by 
planners the world over, is irreplaceable. It may be complemented by inter- 
sectoral tables. 

We also use cost/benefit analysis, and I agree with Professor Sauvy that 
we should quantify things difficult to quantify, even the value of a human 
life. That may show us that in underestimating social problems we are wasting 
large economic resources, but it is not a mechanism for decisions. We have 
also to analyse carefully what are the real social costs in a developing country, 
for example, the real cost of a direct investment of labour in a country where 
there is extensive under-employment. 

There are very simple methods available from the earliest stages of plan- 
ning, for example, to remove gross distortions, such as the relation of second- 
ary to primary education described by Mr. Swai of Tanganyika. 

A second criterion is to remove obstacles or to fulfil essential precondi- 
tions, for future desirable programmes, for example, opening an area for 
settlement by the removal of an epidemic disease. Refined calculations are 
hardly useful if we know that the proposed action is a necessary condition for 
all future progress in that field. 

Thirdly, if there are working hypotheses about the future, there are re- 
lated current targets, even if modest ones. If you want to have industry in 
fifteen years, it is necessary to be concerned with training now. 

Fourthly, there is the “feasibility” test—the possibility of reaching a tar- 
get. At the beginning of Poland’s three-year plan, we had so few practicable 
choices that we had practically to decide only what was feasible. 

Finally, there is the fixing of targets in relation to needs. This is a danger- 
ous method until a certain level of national income is reached. After passing 
that level, it becomes the basic policy for fixing targets. 
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SUMMARY OF COUNTRY CASE STUDY 


by the Social Division of the Planning Commission of the 
Polish People’s Republic 


GENERAL FEATURES OF PLANNING ECONOMY IN POLAND 


A scheme of complex, integrated plans provides an active balance between 
long-range economic and long-range social development. In the course of 
carrying out the five-year plans, this scheme, which provides for control of 
market factors, also influences the short-term balance among individual sec- 
tors of the national economy. The social sectors of the economy play a highly 
important role, as part of the planning scheme, in shaping national develop- 
ment. 

While the national plan incorporates sectoral plans, it also summarises the 
tasks (e.g., in production and service) confronting the economy as a whole 
as well as the means (e.g., employment, stock supply) available. This summary 
is based upon calculations of the composition and distribution of the social 
product of the country. The activities of individual sectors and branches, as 
2 as activities on a regional basis, are integral to the National Economic 

an. 

Co-ordination of all activities concerning the elaboration of plans is the 
task of the Economic Planning Commission of the Minister's Council. In the 
provinces, districts and administratively independent towns, it is the responsi- 
bility of economic planning commissions of praesidiums of people's councils. 

There is participation at all levels in the planning process. Yearly plans 
and plans of more than one year are worked out by ministries, provinces and 
district praesidiums of people's economic councils and executive boards of 
co-operative organisations on the basis of guide-lines provided in the resolu- 
tions of the Minister's Council. These guide-lines are of two kinds: some are 
obligatory (such as the total capital investment to be made during the planned 
period by a ministry for problems of national importance and by people's 
councils for provincial or district activities); others serve only as approximate 
guiding criteria (as for example, the number of children in nurseries, the num- 
ber of beds to be made available in student quarters and boarding schools, etc.). 

To meet the needs of children and youth, planned activities are pro- 
grammed in the various sectoral plans which are a part of the National Eco- 
nomic Plan, and adequate financial means for this purpose are provided for 
in the state budget. Budgetary provision for all phases of the plan thus fully 
guarantees carrying out those aspects of the plan which concern the needs 
of children and youth. The allocation of resources reflects the co-ordination 
of various sections of the plan. Economic effectiveness is taken into account 
in the construction of the plan on the basis of an examination of the costs of 
production and services. 

In the first post-war years the high priority which had to be given to 
economic reconstruction, and the restricted manpower, and other resources 
available, limited the extent to which it was possible to develop a broad policy 
for meeting the social needs of children and youth. : 
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In 1948, it was possible for the first time to embrace the entire expenditure 
in the field of planned social activity, within the framework of the national 
budget. The policy which has since developed clearly favours the growing 
generation both by offering them a better starting point in preparation for 
life, and by according them a greater share than adults in the higher standard 
of living. 

Contributing to this is the growing economic well-being of the family 
and the special benefit by children and youth in consumption, such as inex- 
pensive or free educational, health and cultural services rendered by the state. 
(In 1960 those under the age of fifteen constituted about 35 per cent of the 
Polish population.) 

The policy favouring the younger generation is also reflected in invest- 
ments and other measures affecting the technical training and employment of 
the rapidly growing number of youth who are in the productive age group. 
Wage and price policy are also important, including, for example, assistance 
to families with many children, family bonuses, income tax exemption of 
lower-paid employees, tax reductions for owners of small farms with many 
children, low apartment rents, and free or inexpensive social and cultural 
services. 

Planned policy for the benefit of children and youth takes shape in the 
following categories of state contributions: 


(a) Common benefits for all citizens of a given age group, such as eight 
years of elementary schooling, health care, tourism, physical culture. 

(b) Benefits distributed to all in a given age group except for high- 
income families (for example, space in student hostels and dormitories and 
summer vacations). 

(c) Temporary benefits to be extended to group (b) in the near future 
and to group (a) in the course of the next fifteen or twenty years such 
as a great increase in the availability of higher education, and the expan- 
sion of secondary and professional education and special schools for 
crippled or retarded children. (Higher education, now enjoyed by 2.8 
per cent of youth in the relevant age categories, will include 5 per cent 
of the youth in the long-term plan. By 1980, it is expected that about 90 
per cent of students from elementary schools will be able to pursue fur- 
ther education.) 


PRINCIPLES AND COURSE OF PLANNING THE CULTURAL 
AND SOCIAL SET-UP IN THE PEOPLE'S REPUBLIC OF POLAND 


The guide-lines determined by the Council of Ministers constitute the 
basis for working out the economic plans, and the rate for meeting the basic 
social and cultural requirements of children and youth for the planned period. 
They take into account the present and future demographic situation, the 
availability of premises, the number of qualified staff, the costs of the in- 
creased social serviceseand, finally, the estimate of economic possibilities of 
the state. 

On the basis of these guide-lines as well as of their own knowledge of 
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local circumstances or their own intentions, the planning units (ministries, 
provincial or district people’s councils and central offices of co-operative or- 
ganisations) prepare their economic plans which, in the final stage of the 
proceedings, are consolidated in the central planning authority’s office—the 
Planning Commission of the Council of Ministers—in the form of detailed 
elaborations for the various ministries, provinces and branches of the national 
economy. After an analysis, necessary corrections and co-ordination of rele- 
vant sectors of economic planning, the projects become a part of the National 
Economic Plan, subject to approval by the Parliament of the People’s Re- 
public of Poland. At the same time the Budget Resolution is passed by the 
Parliament. This Budget Resolution is a fiscal counterpart of the National 
Economic Plan. 

Representatives of trade unions take part in a consultative capacity in 
preparing plans of social services. For more complicated problems, research 
institutions are asked to co-operate with planning authorities. 

Most of the problems related to plans for meeting the cultural and social 
demands of children and youth are the responsibility of the people’s councils 
(provincial, district, town or even community people’s councils). The Coun- 
cils give primary consideration to educational and social welfare services (e.g. 
créches, nurseries, schools for general education, vocational schools, boarding 
school facilities, various forms of health care). Only basic elements of the 
plan are established by central planning institutions, such as functional min- 
istries. Certain ministries are responsible for co-ordinating the preparation and 
execution of sectoral plans. The Ministry of Education co-ordinates all educa- 
tional activities, the Ministry of Health and Social Welfare is responsible for 
the co-ordination of all programmes related to health care of children and 
youth (e.g., health care in schools). 


PLANNING SOCIAL SERVICES FOR CHILDREN 
AND YOUTH UP TO 18 YEARS OF AGE 


Among various forms of social services relating to the needs of children 
and youth, a special role is played by such institutions as créches, nurseries, 
child or youth recreation facilities, boarding schools, students! hostels, voca- 
tional schools, secondary schools. Requirements in these fields are determined 
separately for services devoted to specific age groups, which are set at 0 to 3 
years, 3 to 6 years, 7 to 13 years, and 14 to 18 years. 

The number of children of 0 to 2 and 3 to 6 years of age, and estimates 
of the numbers of working mothers with children who have priority for such 
services, constitute the starting point for planning to meet requirements for 
créche and nursery children. The rate at which these requirements can be 
met is determined by the availability of new créches or nurseries (including 
those housed in premises adapted for that purpose), by the number of super- 
visory personnel and, finally, by funds available for the current operation of 
such institutions, 

The plan in the field of recreation for children and youth is established 
by taking into account the number of primary and secondary school students, 
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the supply of adequate premises and equipment (beds, linen, kitchen facili- 
ties), and transportation facilities Summer holiday programmes are quite 
popular with industrial plants keen on arranging summer holiday camps for 
children of their employees (for example, over 70 per cent of all children 
taken for summer recreation enjoyed holidays arranged by the industrial plants 
in 1963). 

The need for boarding school facilities or students’ hostels is estimated in 
relation to the number of students trained in schools of various types (high 
schools, vocational schools, colleges) particular attention being paid to young 
people who are not residents of the locality where the school is situated and 
who cannot commute to school using public transportation, or who are un- 
able to solve their accommodation problem on their own. It is estimated that 
places at boarding schools and students’ hostels should be provided for (a) 
20 to 30 per cent of students of high schools, (b) 35 to 40 per cent of students 
of vocational schools, and (c) 55 to 60 per cent of students of colleges and 
universities. Given the number of students in schools and the location of those 
living a distance from the school they attend, one can estimate requirements 
for an adequate network of boarding schools or students’ hostels. 

Special importance is attached to the educational needs of children and 
youth. This implies giving them school education and training them for their 
future jobs, as well as preparing them for taking an active part in the eco- 
nomic, social, political and cultural life of the nation. 

The essential problems in this field are: complete implementation of com- 
pulsory education at primary school level; further training of the largest pos- 
sible number of primary school graduates at secondary level, especially in 
vocational schools; and training of the necessary number of college and uni- 
versity graduates. 

Vocational training must be in line with long-term prospects of economic 
growth of various branches of the national economy and social services. The 
needs in this respect are estimated on the basis of population forecasts, de- 
velopment of production programmed in economic plans (particularly in in- 
dustry and agriculture), planned development of urban and rural areas as well 
as progress in socio-economic changes in agriculture. 

It is relatively easy to solve the problem of how to determine the number 
of primary school pupils for whom to plan, since primary school training is 
compulsory. However, the number of pupils is always larger than the total 
number of children in the compulsory school age (seven to thirteen), since 
account must be taken of children who start their school training before they 
are seven, handicapped children and those who complete their training after 
they are thirteen. The number of primary school pupils has increased ap- 
proximately by 7 per cent in Poland from 1960 to 1963. 

Tt is somewhat more difficult to determine the necessary number of 
teachers, premises and the location of schools; however, there are accepted 
standards to guide such estimates (for example, number of pupils per year, 
number of teachers per school year, number of classes per room). 

A similar approach is related to the needs of handicapped children. It is 
estimated that out of the total number of children aged seven to thirteen 
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approximately 2.5 to 3 per cent are handicapped children. Special schools exist 
for such children. 

The last and perhaps the most significant group of problems involved in 
the planning of cultural and social activities is related to boys and girls aged 
from fourteen to seventeen, i.e., adolescents about to enter the productive age 
group. Nearly all of them are graduates of primary schools; they either con- 
tinue their education at various types of schools (mostly vocational), stay at 
their parents’ farm or workshop to learn a trade (e.g., children of small 
farmers or village craftsmen), or get industrial training under an apprentice- 
ship agreement signed directly with a factory or enterprise. 

The proportion of primary school graduates going on to vocational schools 
or general high schools is determined by the estimated demand of skilled 
workers, secondary school graduates and persons with a college degree. 

The plans for training the vocational cadres may be elaborated when the 
following is known: the demand for trained personnel, the number of chil- 
dren leaving primary schools, the duration of training in given vocations, the 
quantitative effectiveness of training (numbers of those leaving schools, the 
school premises available and the increase in the number of teachers). 

Activities in post-school hours are the responsibility of the schools. They 
are related both to the actual school curriculum and to interests in various 
artistic fields, sports, tourism, etc. 

An important part in meeting the needs of the young generation is also 
played by financial aid granted by the State to school or college students 
(scholarships, canteens, meals served in primary schools). Requirements of 
that kind are calculated according to the total number of students. 

Medical care of children and adolescents is supplied within the general 
medical care scheme of the country. Mass vaccinations against tuberculosis, 


typhoid fever, smallpox, poliomyelitis, etc., constitute a significant contribu- 
tion to the welfare of children and youth. 


FINANCIAL RESOURCES FOR SOCIAL EXPENDITURES 


d The expenses involved in the implementation of the social programme 
include capital investment funds and current expenses directly related to cul- 
tural and social services rendered to children and adolescents. 

Principal capital investment funds are allocated from the State budget and, 
to a much smaller extent, from the budgets of individual enterprises, trade 
unions, co-operatives (mostly for summer camp facilities, créches, kinder- 
gartens) as well as from voluntary contributions, 

; In Poland, the volume of capital investment outlays for social purposes 
(including the needs of children and adolescents) increased more than 3.8 
times in 1961 compared with 1950, on the basis of comparable prices. As an 
example illustrating the magnitude of the capital investment effort, more 
primary school classrooms will have been built in Poland in the five-year 
period 1961-1965 than during the two decades between 1919 and 1939. 

Current expenditures in the social field are financed from a variety of 
sources. The major share of expenditures is made from the State budget or 
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from that of people’s councils. A much smaller portion is financed from the 
budgets of industrial or other plants, trade unions, social organisations, or 
from payments made by the parents who reimburse in part the cost of social 
facilities used by their children. Necessary funds are planned according to 
obligatory standards (for example, cost of the care of a child in a créche or 
in a nursery, cost of teaching at various educational levels, amount of scholar- 
ship award). 


FINAL REMARKS 


The information contained in this paper gives only a general outline of 
the essential cultural and social requirements of children and adolescents, which 
appear in the Resolution on the National Economic Plan adopted by the 
Parliament of the People’s Republic of Poland. The data mentioned above 
demonstrate that the social needs of children and youth increase at a very 
rapid rate. To satisfy them completely continues to be beyond the current 
possibilities of Poland’s national economy. Many years of activities and ex- 
perience are required to obtain the right solution to the basic problems of 
children and youth. 


Development Planning Related to the Needs of Children 
in Tanganyika 
SUMMARY OF STATEMENT BY MR. A. Z. N. SWAI 


In introducing his paper on “Development Planning Related to the Needs 
of Children in Tanganyika,” Mr. A. Z. N. Swai referred to the major targets 
set for realisation in Tanganyika’s fifteen-year perspective plan, that is, by 
1980. Tanganyika proposed to double the per capita income by the expansion 
of both agricultural and industrial output. The expansion of agriculture will 
be effected in the traditional sector using improved techniques, but a far 
greater emphasis will be laid on the expansion of modernised agriculture based 
on scientific techniques and irrigation, with thousands of trained farmers to 
be settled in new planned areas each year. However, this transformation of 
agriculture calls for a new outlook from the people, as well as training in 
new techniques of agricultural husbandry. The increase in agricultural output 
will meet the increase in demand at home as well as provide a source of export 
earnings that Tanganyika shall need to meet its requirements of imports, es- 
pecially for capital investment. The increased agricultural output will also 
increase the size of the internal market for industrial goods, thus providing 
an opportunity to industrialise the country further. 

It is also proper that the country should try to capitalise on the multi- 
plied effect of the income generated in the agricultural sector by going in 
for import substitution. A study of the industrial expansion potential has been 
very promising; at present only 4 per cent of the gross domestic product comes 
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from the industrial sector—a very small contribution even when compared 
with other African countries. The development and expansion of agriculture 
and industry are regarded as complementary. The objective is not only to 
increase production in the economy, but also to change the structure of the 
economy with all the social changes that this implies. 

The modernisation or transformation of traditional agriculture and the 
accelerated industrialisation of the country leads logically to the problem of 
trained and skilled manpower. Hence, the target is to achieve manpower self- 
sufficiency in all occupations and at all skill levels by 1980. This is naturally 
linked up with policy on education. Tanganyika intends to achieve this target 
by maintaining the status quo in primary education, This means maintaining 
the intake in the primary system of at least 50 per cent of the school age 
children. Expansion of secondary and post-secondary, rather than primary, 
education has been accorded first call on all resources available for education. 
This emphasis is based on the assessment of the urgent requirements of man- 
power to man both the public and the private sectors. The expansion of 
secondary education also lays the foundation for the future expansion of 
primary education, and without a vast expansion of the output of locally 
trained teachers who have completed secondary education, it is not possible 
to expand primary education. Furthermore, the country's resources are limited 
and a choice of priorities is, therefore, essential. Overall it is important to bear 
in mind the fact that the allocation for education in the five-year plan is 24 
per cent of total recurrent expenditure and 16 per cent of total capital invest- 
ment. Other sectors of the economy are also clamouring for urgent attention. 
To prepare the children for a modernised agricultural and industrial life, more 
emphasis will be placed on the teaching of science and technology. Secondary 
schools which have a technical emphasis are being started and other post- 
secondary institutions are being involved. 

In the field of health, the policies in the next five years are to concentrate 
on the preventive aspect of medicine. Tanganyika intends to give health 
services in rural areas where 97 per cent of the people live a top priority in 
order to bring about a balance with the health facilities available in urban 
areas, It also places great emphasis on the vital importance of rapid and 
effective work among women by means of community development pro- 

_ grammes. It has been training a specialised cadre of women community de- 
velopment workers who will spread the knowledge of mothercraft and house- 
craft. These programmes are important factors in the improvement of the 
health, hygiene and nutrition of the family and mothers and children. The 
above measures, it is hoped, will have the over-all effect of increasing ex- 
pectancy of life from 38 to 50 years by 1980, 

T ika has no specific sector for children in its plan. An estimated 
50 per cent of the population is under sixteen years of age and the development 
plan, directly and indirectly affects the bulk of the population. When Tan- 
ganyika speaks of building the nation, it is really building for the child. 
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NATIONAL INCOME AND THE DEVELOPMENT BUDGET. As a result of 
vigourous development efforts, an over-all growth rate of 6.9 per cent is en- 
visaged, with a growth rate in the monetary sector of 8.6 per cent. If achieved, 
this will place Tanganyika among the leaders in efforts to spur rapid develop- 
ment. Per capita income is targeted to grow from the 1960-1962 average of 
£19.9 to the 1970 estimate of over £30.1. The total capital development 
budget for the five-year period has been set at £100 million from Central 
Government resources and £10 million from local governments and self-help. 
The major spending sectors of the Five-Year Development Plan are education, 
village settlement, housing, feeder road construction and Tanganyika Develop- 
ment Corporation participation in industry. 


POPULATION AND LABOUR FORCE DATA. The population in 1957 was 
estimated at 8.6 million; in 1963 the population was assumed to reach 9.6 mil- 
lion. By 1970 it is expected to reach 11.3 million and by 1980, 14.1 million. 
Approximately one half of the population in 1963 was under 18 years of age. 
"Thanks to preventive health measures, the proportion of child population will 
rise slightly by 1970. 


SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 


2 Nearly all development programmes related to children are covered in the 

social development" category. Many programmes, however, such as education, 
vocational training, community development and housing are both social and 
economic in their impact. “Human investment” is an important prerequisite 
for economic development—probably more important to the development 
process than physical capital. Human factors such as improvement in the skills 


and organisational capacity, education and health of the labour force have been 
dominant forces behind output increases, 


EDUCATION 


PRIORITIES AND CHOICES. To achieve full self-sufficiency in manpower 
at all skill levels by 1980, skills must be developed in proportion to the increases 
in the economy resulting from development and also to replace expatriate 
talent. The Government has retained a large body of expatriate staff until the 
time when Africans qualify to take up the administrative, professional and 
technical posts. This policy calls for major choices in education and training 
in order to hasten the day when the entire economy will be operated by the 
country’s own citizens, On the recommendation of a unesco educational mis- 
sion (1962) top priority has been accorded to expansion of secondary (and 
higher) education. About 24 per cent of recurrent costs and 15 per cent of 
total capital investment during the Five-Year Plan will be for education. 


SECONDARY AND HIGHER EDUCATION. For secondary education, the 
igni de provide almost three times the ron s available during 
eer 4, 1. Slightly less than 2 per cent of the appropriate age group 

enrolled in secondary schools. By 1970 the percentage will be about 3.2 
per cent. The goals for expansion of secondary and higher education require- 
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ments are geared to the requirements of the planned economic expansion. 
Secondary school output is the key to meeting the needs for high-level skills, 
(e.g, physicians, agronomists, engineers, graduate secondary teachers in sci- 
ence) which require a strong science base in secondary education. The Gov- 
ernment has, therefore, moved vigourously to increase the number of science 
classes in secondary schools. By 1965 the proportion of science to arts pupils 
in the sixth form should be four to three. The general quality of secondary 
school students has been adversely affected by two factors: much primary 
schooling is defective in quality, and a language problem, common to many 
African and Asian countries, places an added burden on the pupil. 


PRIMARY EDUCATION. In order to give priority to secondary edu 
in this plan period, primary enrolment will be kept to approximately its 
size. (Only about half of the children in the primary school age gro! 
now enrolled.) This is a hard choice to make, but it is not possible 
everything at once. Besides the limitation of funds, the inadequate supp 
teachers restricts the expansion of primary schools. While for secon 
schools graduate teachers can be provided through foreign recruitment 
foreign technical assistance, this is not possible for primary schools. Also, 
Government is reluctant to expand primary education beyond the poten 
intake of secondary schools and beyond what the developing economy 
absorb, particularly in the non-agricultural sector. After eight years of form 
education, frustrated in their expectations of continuing into secondary schoo 
with little interest in returning to the family subsistence plot, youths are draw 
into the urban areas. Unable to find work, living in urban slums or shanty- 
towns on the outskirts, they constitute a potentially explosive group, peculiarly 
susceptible to the attractions of crime and political and civil unrest. It must 
be remembered that in the new African countries less than 5 to 10 per cent of 
the population is engaged in wage/salary employment, and the transformation 
cannot be brought about overnight. It will be a major achievement to hold the 
line on expansion of primary education, for awakening populations have an 
insatiable demand for education as the key to a new life and a new world. 


TECHNICAL TRAINING. Both technicians and “modern” craftsmen (in 
metals, metal-working machinery, electricity and electrical machinery), require 
the equivalent of a secondary school education. A technical college has been 
established, but it gives training chiefly in office skills—typing, clerical, ac- 
counting and secretarial. The authorities have undertaken to establish a sec- 
ondary technical course as preparation for a further two years of training for 
the building and engineering industries. For the training of craftsmen in mod- 
ern, as distinct from traditional, craft trades, the Government has established 
two large trade schools which offer three years of training, but it is felt that 
ways must be found to attract individuals with higher education and to im- 
prove and extend systematic on-the-job training to provide qualified workers 
in the manufacturing sector. Pay and status inducements must be made more 
attractive, The Government is launching a vocational guidance programme. 


UNIVERSITY AND POST-GRADUATE TRAINING. The East African Uni- 
versity plans to expand its faculties to increase the supply of individuals in 
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occupations for which the most acute need exists. The Government will sup- 
port this effort through improved occupational labour market information and 
vocational guidance. It will also offer bursaries to young people for higher 
training. 


HEALTH 


During the next five years, the preventive aspects of medicine and rural 
health services will have top priority. Health services are directed to the entire 
population. Between one-fourth and one-third of all children die before reach- 
ing adult life. In the first five years, malaria is the major threat while pneu- 
monia is probably second. Protein malnutrition, especially after weaning, causes 
many deaths. Preventive health activities include nutrition education, inocula- 
tions and expansion of malaria control. Rural dispensaries will play a key role 
in advisory services for mothers. By the end of the plan period, there will be 
one health centre for every 500,000 of the population. The plan calls for one 
hospital bed for every thousand inhabitants. Several school feeding schemes 


are carried out on a local or municipal basis and feeding will be expanded as 
funds become available. 


COMMUNITY DEVELOPMENT 


„Community development is a major instrument in changing traditional 
social attitudes retarding development. The community development officers 
at the village level interpret and explain governmental projects and secure 
Participation and co-operation in constructive community activities. The ex- 
pansion of basic literacy, generally regarded as a pre-condition for acceptance 
of new ideas, is a keystone of community development. Community develop- 
ment programmes for women have a significant impact on children, through 
improvements in family living and in rural productive activity. Women will 


be encouraged to participate more fully in village activities and in child care, 
nutrition and handicrafts activities, 


YOUTH IN NATIONAL SERVICE 


‘ Youth Tepresents a tremendous untapped potential. National Service will 
strive to inculcate principles of discipline and personal integrity and a sense 
of patriotic service to the nation. Training will be given in various skills, 
especially agriculture. Volunteers in the National Service will serve for two 
years. The farming corps will supply the agricultural labour force for village 
settlement schemes while the engineering corps will direct its efforts to con- 
struction of minor public works. The service will be closely integrated with 
the village settlement operation. The Ministry of National Culture and Youth 
bes one programmes for youth, encouraging organised sports and promoting 
such activities as boy scouts, girl guides and other voluntary youth societies. 


CHILDREN AND AGRICULTURE 


In most tribes children play a positive role in the family agricultural 
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activities—tending cattle and assisting in ploughing and reaping. Many of the 
Ministry of Agriculture’s expansion plans for the next five years are indirectly 
related to the needs of children. Production increases are diverted to the in- 
crease of exports and also the provision of more and better quality foodstuffs 
for consumption in the country. A major element in this programme is the 
expansion of agricultural extension services with the aim of providing an 
extension officer for each one thousand families. The Five-Year Plan also 
envisages the training of young men in modern agricultural techniques to 
enable them to be better farmers. Several large-scale settlement schemes will 
open up new land for prospective settlers. 


Planning for the Needs of Children and Youth in Tunisia 


STATEMENT BY MR. AHMED BEN SALAH 


You know that Tunisia became independent only a few years ago, and 
we had to face all our many-sided problems at once. So we needed to act 
comprehensively in all fields, and many of those general policies were impor- 
tant for children and youth. We have tried to reach gradually a certain co- 
herence in our policy in both the economic and social fields, though I hope 
we shall agree one day to drop this absurd and outdated division into economic 
and social. 

As in many other countries, independence meant for our people a magic 
wand that would bring immediate prosperity, liberty, democracy and happi- 
ness, and these ideas were particularly disturbing to our youth. So we first 
tried to convince everybody that independence meant much more work. But 
then we had to provide work, and we started the experiment of workshops 
for the fight against under-development (chantiers de lutte contre le sous- 
développement). Generally, they worked on the agricultural infrastructure, 
and they had to accept any citizen who wanted work, of course at wages no 
better than those of agricultural labourers. But they succeeded in demonstrat- 
ing the necessity of working, and they gave a little more income to needy 
families, 

Another general action with direct effects on our children was legislation 
on the status of women (statut personnel de la femme), which proclaimed the 
equality of man and woman, and forbade polygamy and divorce at the sole 
will of the husband. 

We also tried to inculcate a sense of responsibility about births, without 
undertaking a birth control campaign. We tried to convince parents that by 
using knowledge and perhaps certain drugs, they are free to give birth or not 
to give birth to a child. The decision to have a child is not commonplace, but 
has consequences for the child, and for society. 

Contributing to‘the creation of a new family environment were adult 
literacy campaigns, people’s clubs, cultural clubs, the mobile cinema, and of 
course popular housing. We have even allowed a reform of children’s patro- 
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nymic names: a child whose name meant Muhammed Cucumber felt at a 
disadvantage beside a boy who had an important name. Economists and plan- 
ners will be more interested in the fact that our G.N.P. rose by 12 per cent 
in the first year of our three-year plan. 

I now pass to matters concerning children and youth more specifically, 
beginning with education, Tunisia opted for universal primary education, 
which was to be reached before 1968, and will be reached, in fact, in 1966. 
We saw that the population was spontaneously building schools, and for 
organisational reasons the state had to take that over. We revised the teaching 
programme, reduced primary schooling from seven to six years, and decided 
to give only three hours of schooling a day, in shifts, during the first two 
years. These two steps have helped us to more than double the number of 
children in school. We also started middle schools, because of our concern to 
give a chance to all aptitudes, and because of an economic necessity to train 
middle-level personnel for industry, administration and agriculture. 

. We have not tried simply to provide education to children. We have 
tried to make them more capable of following their normal schooling. With 
the help of unicer and other organisations, we have extended tenfold a school- 
meal programme. We are also concerned with their moral and social upbring- 
ing. We are experimenting with school co-operatives to widen their horizons. 

The public health network that had been built up over several decades 
has been doubled in three and one-half years. We have started special services 
for children by providing paediatric wards, MCH centres, a children’s hospital, 
and a TB children’s hospital. Great emphasis has been put on health education. 
We have trained girls to teach very elementary things to village mothers: how 
to nurse the child, how to bathe him, how to prepare his bed, how to comb 
his hair, etc. We also used health educators to improve nutrition. We had 
Success in spreading the use of fish further in from the coast, and also the 
consumption of oranges. 

, For abandoned children, several "Bourghiba villages" have been established 
which educate and train nearly 6,000 children, and adoption laws have been 
passed. Sport has become a compulsory activity in school, and sport has greatly 
extended among our youth. 

Education, family health, and mother and child services cost the state more 
than one-third of its recurring budget. But more than 40 per cent of our 
Lees e under age fourteen. Education alone takes more than 25 per cent 

e 2 

The Development Plan has been the main instrument for bringing the 
lee £y coherence into this work, and it contains many pages on the prob- 
lems of education, culture, youth, sport, and the advancement of women. 
Precise actions on these subjects are integrated into our plan, and we intend 
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A few words on how we elaborate our plan. The first time, we arranged 
“the week of the plan” during which all the country’s leaders, both from the 
Government and from the political party, went through all the provinces at- 
tending meetings where thousands of citizens heard about the planning targets. 
Then we prepared a draft perspective plan for ten years which was circulated 
through the country and discussed in the political party, in all the trade unions, 
in the youth organisations and professional organisations, discussions which 
were brought together in regional councils. In the preparation of the second 
plan which will start in 1965, there is a decree laying down a similar form of 
popular consultation. All that, it seems, is not entirely orthodox, but we have 
adopted a fundamental premise that all the economic projects mean nothing 
if there are not the men properly trained, both morally and technically, to 
run them. Development should transform society and should give citizens all 
types of broadening experience, including political experience. Real democracy 
allows the new generation to grow up without any ideological, technical, eco- 
nomic or other kind of blockage. 

Banks and other institutions with capital generally invest only according 
to economic norms developed in countries where the basic necessities have 
already been met. This point of view constitutes a real brake on the develop- 
ment of the new countries. Not that we want to run too many risks, but we 
do want to invest in the advancement of man. 

There is one aspect of the problem not raised in the agenda which could 
be related to our hope that the well-off countries will come to understand our 
need. Are we sure that the children and youth of the developed countries are 
receiving the right orientation and training? I would like to see another con- 
ference in which the representatives of the so-called under-developed countries 
could explain their anxiety in face of the moral, spiritual, economic and social 
conduct of the developed countries toward their children. 


SUMMARY OF COUNTRY CASE STUDY 


by the Government of Tunisia 


In Tunisia, as in all young countries anxious both to improve their eco- 
nomic and social condition and to free themselves from the vestiges of colonial 
rule, the need for planning became apparent immediately after independence. 
While setting economic goals, planning in Tunisia at the same time gave much 
attention to the social sector and especially to the needs in childhood and 

outh. 

á In 1961 a Decennial Programme (1962-1971) and a Triennial Plan cover- 
ing the first three years (1962-1964) of the programme were worked out. The 
State Secretariat for Planning and Financing was responsible for drawing up 
the Plan, for supervising it and for carrying it out in some economic sectors. 
There are a number of technical divisions in this department and they were 
regrouped in 1963 with a view to better adaptation to their tasks and to greater 
efficiency. One of these divisions specialises in social questions and training 
problems. 
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The various specialised State Secretariats have the duty of carrying out 
the Plan in detail. Four technical departments are concerned with the various 
problems of childhood and youth, namely: State Secretariat for National Edu- 
cation, State Secretariat for Cultural Affairs, State Secretariat for Public Health 
and Social Affairs, and Directorate of Youth and Sports. 

The Tunisian Government brings the big national organisations—Néo- 
Destour, General Union of Tunisian Workers, Women’s Union, Students’ 
Union, etc., as well as very varied representatives of the people—into both 
the conception and the execution of the Plan. 

The basic aims of the Decennial Programme are as follows: decolonisation, 
improvement of the lot of mankind (especially by raising the standard of 
living and by training), structural reforms, and self-development. 

There are quantitative aims deriving from these leading objectives, such 
as increasing the gross national product by 6 per cent a year, raising the rate 
of savings (to 20 per cent of the gross national product in the last year), and 
limiting the external deficit to 50 per cent of new investments. 

The total investment required for the first steps under the Triennial Plan 
is 280 million dinars, to be divided among the big sectors. The expected invest- 
ment for the ten-year period will be 896 million dinars. Funds for these in- 
vestments will come from two sources: national resources and external re- 
sources, 

f The population of Tunisia has two dominant features: great variation from 
region to region in density per square kilometre, and youth of the people. 
The birth rate was 42.1 per thousand inhabitants in 1960, the fertility rate in 
women from 15 to 49 years of age 19 per cent, and the mortality rate between 
20 and 25 per cent. 

The most frequent causes of death among young people under fifteen are 
bronchial pneumonia in winter and toxicosis in summer. 

The population is divided into sectors of activity as follows: agricultural 
sector—68 per cent; industrial sector—10 per cent; and services—22 per cent. 

Twenty-eight thousand new jobs a year would have to be created to 
absorb people coming of working age. In order to achieve a better social 
balance, the Programme envisages: 


(a) A decline in the agricultural population from 70 per cent in 1957 
to 35 per cent in 1971. 

(b) An increase in the income of both rural and urban populations to a 
minimum of 45 dinars a year per head by 1971 and to 50 dinars in 1974. 


Mr Full employment of 400,000 persons in the agricultural sector by 


Transitional measures, such as setting up workshops to combat under-develop- 
ment and to encourage family handicrafts, are contemplated before the 
realisation of full employment. 

In a country where more than 40 per cent of the population is under 15 
years of age, the national effort is naturally directed towards improvement of 
the lot of youth. Problems of childhood and youth are consequently integrated 
in the Plan. Several ministerial departments have the task of carrying out the 
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measures contemplated, and co-ordination between them is ensured by the 
State Secretariat for Planning and Financing and by certain special liaison 
organs. The Government is very concerned about the material and moral 
needs of children of various ages and deals with them not according to a fixed 
plan but according to their urgency. However, population growth is one of 
the predominant preoccupations of the responsible authorities in so far as it 
will determine the success or failure of the Plan. Family planning measures 
are in process. 

The aspects of the Plan which are most concerned with the welfare of 
childhood and youth are: education, specialised training and professional train- 
ing; health; leisure and youth organisations; and the campaign against illiteracy. 

Mindful of population growth, the Tunisian Government is aiming at basic 
education for all by 1966. Educational programmes have been recast and 
adapted to modern educational ideas, to the nation’s need of various technical 
cadres and to the variety of individual aptitudes. The Decennial Programme 
makes provision for development in each grade of teaching and fixes the total 
investment needed because of the required increase in staff. At the same time, 
specialised training has been provided to ensure useful readjustment of certain 
pupils and to meet the need of very specialised cadres in agricultural education, 
public health schools, a school for technical personnel and assistants, a sec- 
retarial and accountancy school, a school for aeronautics, etc. The profes- 
sional training essential to a developing economy has been re-organised. So far 
as youth is concerned, it covers apprenticeship and professional training, 
properly so called, of adolescents in professional training centres. 

Protection of the health of children and youths covers very varied fields: 


1. Specialised maternity centres have been created and the number of 
maternity beds in the hospitals has been increased in order to meet the health 
needs of pregnant women and to train mothers in child-upbringing. 

2. A new preventive organisation, in the form of mother and child welfare 
centres, was created in 1959. 

3. To meet the needs of nursing infants and children of pre-school age, 
the number of paediatric beds has been increased and some services have been 
given specialised paediatric training. 

4. The mother and child welfare centres, for their part, have developed 
a policy of preventive medicine. 

5. A series of steps, such as the creation of reception centres and reform 
of the laws on adoption, have helped to improve the lot of abandoned children. 

6. Measures are also contemplated to ensure the care of pre-school children 
of working mothers. A network of kindergartens is being formed. 

7. Finally, a school and university health service looks after the medical 
supervision of children and adolescents of school age. Nutritional problems are 
carefully studied. 


Many practical steps are being taken in connexion with these varied health 
activities, But the needs, both in medical staff and in materials, are very great. 

Laws dating from 1960 and 1961 have resulted in a complete policy for 
the creation of institutions concerned with the leisure of youth. The planned 
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programme for youth includes the creation of youth houses, youth training 
centres and youth hostels. The programme for children provides for chil- 
dren’s houses for deserted children, grouped together in villages. These are 
the Bourghiba children’s villages. The planned programme for sports has the 
dual aim of restoring and modernising existing installations and building a new 
and adequate infrastructure. The National Institute for Sports plays the chief — 
part in stimulating sporting activities. Finally, community activities are encour- 
aged in the youth houses and hostels, vacation colonies and so on. 

In addition to its basic purpose of educating adults, the campaign against 
illiteracy aims at salvaging adolescents who for one reason or another (inade- 
quacy of the old teaching system, lack of education for all) have not had a 
basic education. A complete policy has been formulated for the training of 
specialised teachers, for bringing teaching material up to date and for statistical 
computation of the number of illiterates, and many parts of the policy are 
already being put into practice. 

One of the principles underlying Tunisian planning is that social action, — 
especially on behalf of children and youth, must be carried out alongside. 
economic action, The underlying investment in the early years of life, on in- — 
tellectual and moral as well as the physical and material planes, is an essential 
prerequisite of economic and social progress. 


Satisfaction of Children’s Needs in the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics 


STATEMENT BY PROFESSOR M. J. STUDENIKIN 


I am speaking as the representative of a country whose motto is that 
“The best should be for the children,” and I think this motto would be very 
appropriate for this conference. Children make up the riches, the power, and — 
the future of a country, and that is why the question of their future should 
interest all of us, All children, whatever their race and their sex, have the 
same rights to be protected, to be educated, to be trained to become useful 
members of society. Unfortunately, this is not everywhere the case, and the — 
situation of children is far from being as satisfactory as we would all wish. 

__ We are going to try to make a synthesis of experience in this field in 
different countries in order to draw conclusions which could be applied 
according to the different economic, political, and social situations in different 
countries. Obviously, it is not possible to apply directly the experience of one — 
country to all others, but nevertheless we may learn from them and that is 
Win I was asked to make a report on the situation of children in the Soviet 

nion. j 

The main needs of children as we see them relate to health, education, 
and up-bringing. The Soviet Union has succeeded in a relatively short time in 
transforming from an essentially agricultural country into a highly industri- 
alised and developed country, from a scientific and technical point of view- 
Our report begins by showing what was the situation of children before the 
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1917 Revolution. Morbidity and infant mortality were very high. To be spe- 
cific, out of every 1,000 infants born, 273 died at an early age. Eighty per cent 
of the children were illiterate; education was given only in the Russian lan- 
guage, although our country has sixty nationalities. 

The experience of the Soviet Government in the field of service to chil- 
dren at different stages of development of the country has been a rich one. 
I draw attention to only two of the facts given in the report. First, the index 
of infant mortality has gone down more than ninefold. In 1963, only 30 infants 
out of every 1,000 died during the first year. Second, compulsory education 
has been introduced all over the country and it lasts eight years. In addition, 
technical and pre-professional, secondary schools have been set up for special- 
ised education. Teaching is now given in sixty-one different languages. So, much 
has been done to facilitate the birth of the child, his development and his 
education. 

How may the needs of children be successfully met? First, the care of 
children is the responsibility of the family and the government, whatever the 
form of the government. The social organisations should be auxiliaries of the 
government. Second, it is necessary to set up a separate system of maternal 
and child welfare which is responsible to a special ministry, in our case the 
Preventive and Curative Medical Services. Third, there needs to be a state 
education system. 

The government must take a census of children in different age groups, 
and the diseases of children should be studied systematically. Planning is neces- 
sary at the pre-school stage as well as at school age. Without planning, the 
needs of children cannot be met. All aspects of the plan concerning children 
should have the force of law in the country. Planning is also a means of 
spreading national resources over all parts of the country and preventing 
certain regions from being backward in comparison to others. 

Co-ordination is necessary among the different ministries and services 
concerned with children's problems, and with us it is done by part of the state 
planning organisation. 

Our experience has allowed us to minimise the harmful effects of urbanisa- 
tion and industrialisation. Parallel with the creation of an industry, it is neces- 
sary to build houses, schools, hospitals and institutions for pre-school children. 
Strict health control of industrial organisations is needed to safeguard the 
health of families and especially children. Thus, the needs of children can be 
met only by governmental measures. We have a very strict system for meeting 
the needs of children and if we had to begin over again, we would do the 
same thing. j r 

Tt was above all in the earlier stages that we met the greatest difficulties 
because we lacked financial means and also specialised personnel in the fields of 
health and education. Furthermore, we received help from nobody; on the 
contrary, there was warfare in our country during our first years. 

Now we are making a study of the needs of children in a new stage of 
development of our country. Sizeable financial credits are allocated to social 
measures for children, în fact, more than 30 per cent of the annual budget. 

In conclusion, I would like to underline again, it is not possible to extend 
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the experience of one country to others, but I still think the experience of 
each country could be used by other countries, obviously by adapting it to 
the situation in each country, its economic development and its form of 
government. 


SUMMARY OF COUNTRY CASE STUDY 
by Professor M. J. Studenikin 


To bring happiness to children is our common objective. Regardless of 
race, sex, nationality and social standing, all children in the world must enjoy 
equal rights. The child must be protected against exploitation, from harmful 
labour and against any kind of discrimination. 

In discussing the needs of children in economic and social planning, it is 
useful to observe the experience of other countries with respect to the services 
to children at different stages of development. The USSR is the first country 
to engage systematically in planning economic and social development, with 
special attention to manpower resources. 

, The new Soviet State was endowed with an extremely difficult heritage 
in terms of the hard conditions of life for the working people, lack of care 
for pregnant women, mothers and children and an extremely low social stand- 
ard, resulting in colossal child mortality. In 1913, 273 infants died in the first 
year out of 1,000 born alive (three to four times the rate of Western European 
countries). Child health services were poor. Children’s hospitals existed only 
in big towns and there were few of these. Public health was not centralised 
and the various departments were not co-ordinated. 

,, A state system of maternal and child health protection services was estab- 
lished in the first days of Soviet power. In December 1917 a Department for 
Maternity and Childhood Protection was set up. Child and maternal care 
establishments were opened on a mass scale. Homes for unmarried mothers 
with workshops attached and mother and child homes came into being. A net- 
Work of nurseries began to operate. Qualified medical specialists were enlisted 
in the work of mother and child health protection institutions. In 1918 special 
courses were opened for improvement of paediatric knowledge of physicians 
engaged in medical services for children. Training courses began in many 
towns. In 1919 courses were opened in Moscow for instructors-organisers Cn- 
gaged in maternal and child health services in local councils. Institutes for 
the protection of mothers and children were created in many cities. Two 
paediatric journals appeared. 

i the economic devastation and misery of war, the network of child 
health establishments continued to grow. Mother and child health was the 
constant concern of the Communist Party and the Government. In the period 
of oe icine of i country and collectivisation of agriculture, - 
masses of women involved in ind ý improve the 
living conditions of ustry, great care was taken to imp: 

Un 27 June, 1936, the Government issued a decite on prohibition of 
artificial abortions; increase of maternity benefits; extension of de network of 
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maternity hospitals, nurseries, kindergartens. For the first time state support of 
mothers with many children was fixed. By 1941, considerable improvements 
had been made in children’s health and in their physical and mental develop- 
ment, and child mortality decreased more than two times as compared with 
1919. After the Second World War, it took nearly five years to restore ma- 
ternal and child services to the pre-war level. 

The satisfaction of mothers’ and children’s needs has been an important 
objective of the Fourth and Fifth Five-Year Plans, and the Sixth Plan (1956- 
60) calls for further developments in this area. Great progress is shown by 
the statistics on increased health facilities: hospital beds for children and 
mothers, the number of paediatricians and the number of child health centres 
and pre-natal clinics. Medical care is provided for children even in the most 
backward regions of pre-revolutionary Russia. Systematic measures for im- 
proving the health of women and children have resulted in a sharp decrease 
of mortality and morbidity among children and a high birth-rate. The death- 
rate of children in the Soviet Union decreased more than 8.5 times as com- 
pared with 1913. 


THE SYSTEM OF HEALTH SERVICES FOR CHILDREN. In the Soviet Union 
it is set up along the following lines. Preventive medicine has a high priority. 
Health and medical services are free to all. The maternal and child health 
system protects the child’s life beginning with the development of theembryo. 
Adequate pre-natal and post-natal care are assured. Working mothers are 
granted special maternity leave and their working conditions are controlled. 
The medical protection of mothers and children, which begins in the pre-natal 
clinics, is continued in the maternity hospitals where mothers and new-born 
babies are provided with skilled medical attention. All deliveries are attended 
by skilled personnel. Child consulting centres give both preventive and curative 
services to the child from birth up to the age of fifteen. Regular check-ups 
and inoculations are made. Children in need of special treatment are hospitalised 
in children’s hospitals or in the children’s departments of general hospitals. 
When babies are hospitalised nursing mothers are allowed in daytime to be at 
their beds and are given free meals. 

If the mother’s breast milk is insufficient the baby receives donors’ milk 
through child consulting centres. Milk kitchens are available in the district for 
providing rational feeding of children. - : 

Strong emphasis is put on the organisation of school medical services, 
primarily sanitation and preventive measures. All children undergo thorough 
medical examinations before entering school. Special school paediatricians and 
medical nurses serve in child consulting centres. The administrative and teach- 
ing staff collaborate in the promotion of sanitation, health and nutrition. A 
school paediatrician conducts thorough health examinations of all children 
annually. Free treatment is provided in children's sanatoria for pulmonary, 
vascular and nervous diseases, for physically weak children and those suffering 
from residual poliomyelitis. The sanatoria have educational staff for both 
school age and pre-schóol children. = ; 

Facilities for daytime care of pre-school and school children include a 
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broad network of nurseries, kindergartens, boarding schools and pioneer 
summer camps. Out-of-city créches and kindergartens serve upward of 3 
million children in the summertime in addition to permanent daytime care 
institutions. In the summer of 1962 over 95 million children and teenagers 
spent the holidays at Young Pioneer and school camps, children’s sanatoria, 
hiking and travelling centres, and out-of-city créches, kindergartens and 
children’s homes. 

Of the eighty medical training institutes in the Soviet Union, twenty-nine 
have special paediatric facilities. In addition, there are four medical faculties 
in the universities and the Institute of Paediatrics. By 1960, there were 24,834 
medical students at the faculties of paediatrics. There are eleven institutes for 
advanced and specialised training of physicians. 

Children under the age of sixteen are not permitted to work, and teen- 
agers are forbidden to work in certain jobs involving health risks. For young 
persons the working day is shorter than for adults and they have longer 
holidays. Working youths are protected by strict medical examinations and by 
preventive health measures. 

Eradication of many diseases, reduction of morbidity, a sharp drop in 
child mortality and other indicators of progress in child health achieved in 
a short period of time have proven the advantages of the system of maternal 
and child health services in the USSR. Such services are directed by the De- 
partment of Medical and Prophylactic Aid to Children and Mothers of the 
Ministry of Health of the USSR. Such departments exist also in all Union 
Republics. Irrespective of the social system and form of government, a coun- 
try truly interested in meeting children’s needs must first of all organise a 
special system of maternal and child health services. 


EDUCATION. Since the first years of Soviet power, the Communist Party 
and the Government considered it their immediate task to introduce free uni- 
versal compulsory education. By 1934 the problem of primary universal educa- 
tion was solved and seven-year education for children was introduced in cities 
and towns. Next, universal compulsory secondary education was introduced in 
cities and towns and seven-year education in rural areas. In 1960 the Congress 
of the Communist Party took further steps to expand compulsory education. 
Now all children attend schools and the USSR has become the country of 
universal literacy. Lessons are conducted in sixty-one languages. Educational 
Opportunities are ensured by the wide development of secondary, general, 
polytechnical, vocational and special training, a system of free education and 
scholarships, Great emphasis is put on the expansion of evening and corre- 
spondence courses and mother-tongue education in the schools, In 1962 there 
Were 197,600 schools in the country with 38.5 million children enrolled; over 
? million studied in boarding schools. Efforts are being made to develop com- 
prehensive Vocational training for industrial and agricultural production. The 
economic development of the country and the upbringing of a new generation 
are considered to be a single process without which further progress of the 
Society is not possible. The Comsomol and pioneer organisations (each with 
20 million children) are of great importance in the education of children and 
youth, educating them in the spirit of patriotism, brotherhood and friendship 
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and teaching them to be honest, polite, neat and careful. Recreation, artistic 
and musical education and other creative activities are promoted by many 
institutions, including more than 2,000 music, art and ballet schools at the 
disposal of children. 

In 1961 books for children were published in seventy languages, and forty- 
nine children’s magazines and twenty-four pioneer papers were issued. There 
are 185,000 secondary school libraries in the USSR and over 5,000 children’s 
libraries. Special films are produced and children have theatres of their own. 


INTEGRATED PLANNING. Planning to meet children’s needs is an integral 
part of the state economic plan. "The economic and social achievements in the 
USSR and the improvement of living standards create the necessary basis for 
meeting more completely the needs of children. Health services plans for 
children are drawn up by the Ministry of Health. Educational plans are 
formulated by the Ministries of Education, Culture and others accordingly. 
The plans are based on precise knowledge of children in respective age groups, 
the data being available from a system of state accounts and statistics. Such 
data are essential for the planning of schools, children's hospitals and health 
centres, for expanding the construction of nurseries and kindergartens and for 
planning the output of shoes, clothes, various manuals and aids, toys, etc. 
Examples are given in the full report of the calculations which go into plan- 
ning to meet the needs for hospital care, clinical services and education at the 
various levels and throughout the entire country.! 

To avoid the harmful effects of urbanisation and industrialisation, schools, 
apartments, nurseries, kindergartens, child health centres and hospitals are 
constructed or expanded to keep pace with the expansion of industry. Health 
departments take an active part in city planning, banning the construction of 
an enterprise which may be dangerous to health and supervising the imple- 
mentation of health standards. 


CONCLUSION 


The experience of the Soviet Union in meeting the needs of children in 
a country formerly backward and at present a powerful industrial state can be 
useful for many nations interested in improving the condition of children. 
This experience serves to highlight the following conditions for the over-all 
satisfaction of children’s needs: 

1. Irrespective of the political syst 


responsibility of the State. , 
2. The needs of children call for establishment of maternal and child 


services with a network of medical and prophylactic institutions as an inte- 


grated part of the public health system. 
3. Planning for children should be part of the national development plan 


and its execution should be a law for each ministry and department. = 
4. To avoid harmful effects of urbanisation and industrialisation it is 
», 


essential: 
(a) To construct apartments, schools, child hospitals, health centres, 


em, the care of children should be the 
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nurseries and kindergartens in line with plans for industrial and urban 
development. 

(b) To maintain strict health and sanitary inspection of industrial enter- 
prises. 

(c) To protect children and adolescents in employment through ap- 
propriate legislation and constant medical control. as 


United States Experience in Planning and Providing 
for the Needs of Children and Youth 


STATEMENT BY DEAN CHARLES I. SCHOTTLAND 


» 


The United States is still a growing country with an expanding economy, 
and its population is increasing very rapidly, having doubled in the last fifty 
years. Its child population is increasing even more rapidly than the general 
population, necessitating a reappraisal of the entire educational programme 
for children and a tremendous school expansion. There is a great mobility in 
population as millions of persons move from one part of the country to an- 
other. A particularly serious situation developed in the last ten years and 
stems from automation; with many persons being displaced who are unskilled, 
the United States now has problems of retraining and reintegrating the dis- 
placed workers into our expanding economy. This is a particularly important 
problem for youth coming into the labour market. These, and a host of other 
Lr are similar to those faced by many other countries all over the 
wor! 

This changing scene has called forth a prodigious array of governmental 
and voluntary planning efforts aimed at improving the health, welfare and 
education of America’s 70 million children. Social security programmes now 
provide income for more than 2% million children where one of the parents 
has died. The political system of the United States places basic responsibility 
for many of the problems of children upon the fifty States. These States have 


the responsibility for domestic relations, for parent/child relations, for the - 


basic education of children, and for a variety of health and welfare services, 
including the care of children away from their own homes and their adoption. 

In the United States a partnership has been developed between govern- 
ment and voluntary agencies which is characteristic of the country's approach 
to its social measures. There is no over-all national plan for children. Rather 
it is the totality of the plans of Federal, State and local Governments com- 
bined with those of private organisations that constitutes America's planning 
effort for our children. This planning is characterised by widespread citizen 


By 1985 the United States will have a population of close to 300 million 
people, including more than 100 million children, if the birth rate continues 
high. An interesting aspect of this is that the number of children per family 
is increasing. An analysis of infant mortality rates indicates the geographic 
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areas and economic groups where the rates are still high and require special 
measures. As another illustration of demographic facts which can influence 
planning, the number of workers in agriculture continues to go down, show- 
ing the increasing need to train youths for non-agricultural pursuits. The 
large increase in the number of children enrolled in elementary and secondary 
schools, reflecting the very high birth rate following World War II, presents 
an enormous future problem for higher education. The number of students 
in colleges and universities which at present is over 4 million is expected to 
reach 7 million by 1970. At the same time there is expected to be a large in- 
crease of workers under the age of twenty-five: some 6.5 million more in the 
period 1960-1970 as compared to the previous decade. 

Although the basic problems of planning for children are State problems 
in the United States, nevertheless, increasingly, the Federal Government is 
involved in planning. At present there are some thirty-eight federal agencies 
involved in programmes for children. Two important aspects of federal plan- 
ning are fact finding and co-ordination. The United States Children's Bureau 
was established with the idea in the minds of many of its original founders that 
all planning for children at the Federal Government level would be handled 
by the Bureau. This has proved impractical and the various sectoral pro- 
grammes in health, education and welfare have developed their own planning. 
Nevertheless, the Children's Bureau has remained as a sort of watchdog on 
behalf of children, promoting programmes which are carried out by others, 
investigating and reporting upon all aspects of child life and therefore acting 
as a catalytic agent in the promotion of programmes by a variety of other 
agencies. In addition the Bureau administers grants to States for maternal and 
child health, crippled children, and a variety of child welfare services. 

The Interdepartmental Committee on Children and Youth, which is com- 
posed of the thirty-eight federal agencies, meets regularly and provides a 
co-ordinating mechanism for all of the Federal Government planning for 
children, attempting, not always with complete success, to iron out the usual 
problems of jurisdiction among agencies. 

Once in every ten years the President of the United States calls a White 
House Conference on Children. This is a device to bring together govern- 
ment officials, voluntary organisations and citizens into a huge meeting, usually 
5,000 or 6,000 people, to discuss for a solid week the problems of children in 
the United States. Out of this conference have come recommendations which 
have led to important legislation by the National Congress and by State 
Legislatures as well as programmes by voluntary agencies. For four or five 
years after each conference there is a follow-up mechanism and, as a result, 
there has been sustained interest in children's problems. Two or three years 
before the conference starts there are established state-wide committees in 
every State to plan for the next conference. This one device has thus been 
a very important mechanism in maintaining interest in children and children's 
planning. 

More and more planning responsibilities are being undertaken by the 
Bureau of the Budgef in the office of the President and there is considerable 
discussion of developing more direct planning functions in the Bureau rather 
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than the indirect planning which goes with irs authority to control expendi- 
tures. 

The major department of the Federal Government concerned with chil- 
dren is the Department of Health, Education and Welfare. This is the newest 
of the departments, but one of the very largest, including the United States 
Public Health Service, the Office of Education, the Social Security Admin- 
istration, the Vocational Rehabilitation Administration and the Welfare Ad- 
ministration. The latter includes a Bureau of Family Services, an Office of 
Aging, the Children’s Bureau and the Office of Juvenile Delinquency and 
Youth Development. 

Planning takes place in the United States through four major mechanisms. 
First, there is planning within the sectoral programmes; second, there are a 
variety of interdepartmental committees at federal, state and local levels; 
third, there are a variety of governmental/voluntary agency relationships em- 
phasising the partnership between government and voluntary agencies. Finally 
there are a number of agencies, both public and voluntary, specifically func- 
tioning as planning agencies at local, state and federal levels. 


SUMMARY OF COUNTRY CASE STUDY 


by Mrs. Frances Cabn, Consultant, Welfare Administration, 
United States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


No investment the United States can make holds greater hope for the 
future than the effort spent on the programmes established in order that chil- 
dren and young people may develop into responsible citizens. 

__ The United States has a fast-changing and expanding economy. Its popula- 
tion is increasing rapidly. At the end of 1962, it reached 188 million, and in- 
dications are that it will exceed 200 million by 1970. Its industrial complex 
is shifting as automation replaces the simpler developments of an earlier in- 
dustrial age. Its population is mobile and moving in substantial numbers from 
one section of the country to another as evidenced by the fact that one out O 
five persons changes his residence each year. 

With these swift developments, a prodigious array of governmental and 
voluntary planning efforts is aimed at increasing the health, welfare, an 
education of America's 70 million children. 

This partnership of government and voluntary agencies is characteristic 
of this country’s approach to its social needs. There is no over-all nationa 
plan for children and young people; rather, it is the totality of federal, state, 
and local governments combined with private organisations which constitutes 
America’s planning efforts. v 

In this country, evolving concerns have determined our course. Planning 
has undergone many phases and reflects economic and political conditions, 
social and individual pressures, and the philosophy of the American people 
at a given period. It involves selectivity in terms of priorities established under 
criteria that include timeliness and manageabiliry of programmes, and the 
realisation that no single issue can be treated as an isolated entity. 
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One of the important components of planning is efforts directed toward 
co-ordination and co-operation. As examples: The White House Conferences 
on Children and Youth called by the Presidents of the United States each 
decade since 1909 illustrate co-operative efforts on the part of Government, 
voluntary organisations, and citizen groups concerned with the well-being of 
young people. They have focused on problems, stimulated programmes, and 
encouraged action on state and local levels. Similarly, the White House Con- 
ference on Education held in 1955 crystalised thinking on many facets of the 
nation’s elementary and secondary schools. 

The Interdepartmental Committee on Children and Youth, composed of 
thirty-eight agencies of the Federal Government, works to the end that the 
activities of these agencies may reinforce each other. This is just one example 
of many committees that provide horizontal liaison among federal agencies. 
Others include the Federal Council of Science, the President's Committee on 
Juvenile Delinquency and Youth Crime, the Recreation Advisory Council, 
and the Interagency Committee on Migrants. 

Equally important in terms of planning is the extensive use made of 
citizen and professional advisory committees by the Federal Government. 
National voluntary organisations as well as agencies on the State and local level 
also play a key role in encouraging co-operation and co-ordination. On all 
levels—national, state, and local—planning efforts are sparked by over 50 mil- 
lion volunteers who, through their leadership, enrich services, strengthen in- 
teragency relationships and shape basic policy. 

In the United States, with its strong emphasis upon the family as the 
basic unit of society, conserving the values of the home is of major impor- 
tance. Parents have the prime responsibility for their children’s development 
and welfare, but over the years it has been found necessary to assist them 
through national, state, and local efforts. Hence, in 1964, this country has a 
broad spectrum of programmes designed to help maintain and strengthen 
family life, improve health services, expand housing facilities, increase em- 
ployment opportunities for youth, provide education for all young people, 
and make available basic economic security. 

No other single piece of social legislation concerned with domestic policy 
has been more far-reaching in its effects than the Social Security Act enacted 
in 1935 and its subsequent liberalising amendments. In terms of a national 
policy, the Old-Age, Survivors, and Disability Insurance Programme is one 
of family security. As of July 1963, monthly benefits were paid to 2.5 million 
children under eighteen and to 450,000 widowed mothers. 

Other young people in the United States need assistance because, due 
to a parent's prolonged illness, unemployment, or absence from home, they 
lack basic necessities for minimum decency and health. The United States, 
through its Aid to Families with Dependent Children Programme, reflects 
the American belief that strong family life benefits every child. Hence, 
through financial assistance, medical care, and social services, needy children 
are helped to develop normally in spite of conditions beyond their control. 
"Today, 4 out of 100 American young people under eighteen depend upon fed- 
erally-aided state programmes of Aid to Families with Dependent Children. 
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Federal funds are also allocated for child welfare services which are 
provided by state and local agencies. These encompass troubled children and 
children in trouble. As of 1962, well over 400,000 young people were receiving 
such services. 

As part of America’s over-all effort, a network of health services exists 
to protect and safeguard the health of children. Progress is reflected in the 
decrease of mortality rates. By 1962, the infant mortality rate had dropped 
to 25.3 per 1,000 from 131.8 per 1,000 in 1910. For the same year, deaths of 
young people (1 to 24) had decreased to 0.7 per 1,000. These decreases are 

eled by an increase in various services, such as maternity and paediatric 
hospitals, child and school health clinics, services for crippled children, diag- 
nostic clinics for the mentally retarded, immunisations, visiting nurse pro- 
grammes, sanitary precautions, emphasis on adequate nutrition, and great ad- 
vances in medical science. 

"Vocational rehabilitation for physically and mentally handicapped young 
persons is important. The Federal Government makes grants to States for this 
eom and in 1963, 22,000 persons under twenty years of age were rehabili- 
tated. 

Equally as basic as any other service are programmes directed toward 
the environment within which the family lives. Broad scale federal endeavours 
in the housing field were initiated in 1932 and, subsequently, United States 
programmes have increasingly reflected the recognition that good homes go 
hand in hand with planning for community needs. Today, well over 1 million 
children live in the 547,500 low-rent public dwelling units built and managed 
by local housing authorities. In addition, mortgage insurance programmes 
have played a major role in providing a more adequate housing supply for 
families with children. 

Automation, mechanisation and scientific gains call for greater skills, more 
experience, and a higher degree of training for young people than ever before. 
Youth unemployment is high. About one in six of all the unemployed who 
are out of school are sixteen to twenty-one year olds, although this age group 
makes up only one in fourteen of the nation’s labour force. Hence, one o 
the important factors in our changing society is the significant need of edu- 
cating each child to his highest academic and employment potential. 

The United States has made great strides in providing universal elementary 
and secondary education for its citizens. While provisions differ from one 
state to another, free public education is available to all, and school attendance 
is compulsory between the ages of seven and sixteen. As of 1963, 46.7 million 
pupils were enrolled in public and private elementary and secondary schools. 
Approximately two-thirds of young people graduate from high school and in 
1963, 38.9 per cent of those between eighteen and twenty-one were enrolle 
in colleges and universities. Vocational education is an integral part of the total 
educational system in America, and today there are over 3,850,000 students 
taking vocational courses. 

„In recent decades, there has been a marked development in our over-all 
basic services, but gaps exist in terms of their quality ahd quantity. Efforts In 
the years ahead must be directed toward increased emphasis on comprehensive 
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planning; the liberalisation of existing programmes to keep pace with present 
needs and new approaches; and services to meet the rapidity of demographic, 
social and economic changes. 

Essential to planning are funds, personnel, research, co-ordination, the 
assurance that social policies are supported by fiscal policies, and, equally im- 
portant, the understanding and subsequent action of our citizenry. 

Furthering United States goals can only be achieved if planning in every 
area is directed toward equalising opportunities and meeting the needs of all 
families and their children, regardless of residence, race, colour, creed, eco- 
nomic or social conditions. 

America’s greatest potential is our children and youth. The United States 
must devote a larger share of its social and economic resources to their needs 
if the goals of our democratic nation are to be fully achieved. 


The Needs of Childhood and Youth in the Socio-economic 
Development of Venezuela 


SUMMARY OF COUNTRY CASE STUDY 


by Hector Hurtado, Chief of the Central Planning Office 
of the Government of Venezuela 


THE NATIONAL PLAN 


Venezuela’s national planning system was established by an Act of 30 
December 1958, under which final responsibility for the co-ordination of 
planning and the implementation of government programmes was vested in 
the President of the Republic, through the Council of Ministers. To assist the 
President and Council of Ministers in this task, a Central Office of Co-ordina- 
tion and Planning was established, its chief functions being: 


1. To carry out studies of the country’s social and economic development 
and, on the basis of these studies, to prepare projections and alternative pro- 
grammes and to keep under review a general plan for social and economic 
development. i 

2. To consolidate the annual budgets submitted by the Ministries and, 
together with the Ministry of Finance, to prepare the annual project budget 
annexed to the general budget. . 

3. To lay down the general lines of planning at the national level and, 
on that basis, to co-ordinate regional and urban planning through the appro- 
priate subordinate planning bodies. 

"The Central Office of Co-ordination and Planning will be assisted in its 
tasks by sectoral offices whose functions will be (a) to make studies of the 
development sectors for which they are responsible, and (b) to collect and 
consolidate the proposed project budgets submitted by the various depart- 
ments and transmit them to the Central Office. 
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The Central Office has also been made responsible for the administration 
and co-ordination of all government technical assistance, and includes a unit 
whose specific function is to prepare programmes for the development of 
Venezuela’s human resources. 

One of the chief objectives of the operational plan for 1964 is an evalua- 
tion of the implementation of the four-year plan during 1963. Experience has 
indicated a need for greater co-ordination between the bodies implementing 
the plan and an effort has been made to meet this need in drawing up the 
operational plan for 1964. 

The national plan now in effect covers the 1963-1966 period. The transi- 
tional phase through which Venezuela’s economy recently passed has com- 
plicated the task of planning and made it necessary to revise the hypotheses 
on which an earlier version of the plan, which was intended to cover the 
period from 1960 to 1964, was based. In its present form the plan takes into 
account the contribution to be made by the non-governmental sector, par- 
ticularly in the fields of education and health, and was drawn up in consulta- 
tion with representatives of the private sector. An effort has also been made 
to keep the public fully informed regarding the main outlines of the plan 
through the various information media. The plan is to be implemented pri- 
marily through the appropriate Ministries and through the various autonomous 
institutes and State enterprises. 

In Venezuela the legal framework for promotion of the welfare of chil- 
dren and youth is provided by a number of enactments, among them the 
National Constitution, which lays down a series of safeguards for the family 
and minors, the Labour Act, the Social Security Act and, most important, the 
Statute of Minors, which established protective standards for all persons below 
the age of eighteen. 

Under the current national plan, broad strides are to be made in increasing 
Venezuela’s agricultural and industrial production and accelerating the present 
process of import substitution. In education, the number of primary school 
pupils is to be increased from 1,331,000 in 1962 to 1,676,000 in 1966, and the 
number of middle school students from 222,000 in 1962 to 329,000 in 1966, 
while a special effort will be made to improve the quality of teaching and to 
reduce the present high rate of school-leaving. Higher education will be ex- 
panded and improved, with emphasis to be placed on the training of technical 
personnel, especially industrial and public health engincers and geologists. The 
adult literacy campaign will be continued, with the object of reducing the 
illiteracy rate from 29 per cent in 1962 to 10 per cent in 1966. 

At the same time, a continued effort will be made to improve the health 
of the Venezuelan people. The campaigns to eradicate the most harmful 
endemic diseases such as bilharzia and other water-borne diseases will be in- 
tensified, and it is hoped that by 1975 they will have been eradicated as effec- 
tively as malaria. The number of hospital beds is to be increased from 27,500 
in 1962 to approximately 36,600 in 1966, and 138,693,000 school lunches are to 
be served in 1966, as compared with 60,141,600 in 1962. 

„One of the main objectives of the plan is to promote a more balanced 
regional development of Venezuela through the more rational utilisation of 
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natural and human resources. By 1966 it is hoped that industrial and agri- 
cultural development will be in full swing in the Guayana and Andean re- 
gions, as well as in the southwest, and community development activities will 
have been extended throughout the country. 

Under the national plan, the value of Venezuela's gross national product 
is to rise from 26,322 million bolívars in 1962 to 35,813 million in 1966, which 
represents an annual increase of 8 per cent and an annual per capita increase 
of 4.9 per cent. 


GENERAL INFORMATION ON THE DEMOGRAPHIC, ECONOMIC 
AND SOCIAL SITUATION IN VENEZUELA 


AS IT AFFECTS CHILDREN 

Venezuela’s birth-rate is one of the highest in the Americas, while, thanks 
to the environmental sanitation and mass vaccination campaigns, its general 
mortality rate is rather low. As a result of these factors, the country's rate of 
population increase is calculated at approximately 3.4 per cent annually. Infant 
mortality has continued to decline markedly, falling from 30 per cent of total 
mortality in 1958 to 27 per cent in 1962. Mortality between the ages of one 
and four has also declined sharply. 

Like all developing countries, Venezuela is undergoing a marked process 
of urbanisation. The Government is seeking to stabilise the situation through 
its policy of land reform, the establishment of the services needed in rural 
areas and a series of economic measures intended to achieve better income 
distribution. 

At the end of the current national plan, it is expected that the per 
national product will have increased by 20.8 per cent as compared wi 
In order to achieve this accelerated increase an investment of 28,2 
bolivars will be necessary. Of this total, 89 per cent will be sup 
domestic savings and the remainder from external sources. It is exp 
approximately two-thirds of the necessary investments will be mad 
private sector. 

Over the period of the plan, agricultural production will increase at 
annual rate of 8 per cent and industrial production at an annual rate of 14. 
per cent, By 1966 it is expected that the petroleum industry will account for 
only 19 per cent of the gross national product, as compared with 22 per cent 
in 1962, and by 1975 it is hoped that this proportion will have further de- 
clined to 12 per cent, while the proportion of other industry will have risen 
to 42 per cent. In 1966 unemployment is to be reduced to 6.9 per cent of the 
labour force, as compared with 14.2 per cent in 1962. This absorption of un- 
employment, combined with the expected increase in per capita productivity, 
will be the chief basis for the improvement in the distribution of national in- 


come. 
CHIEF NEEDS IN HEALTH, HOUSING AND EDUCATION 


Venezuela's chief need in the health field is not so much for an increase 
in the total number of doctors as it is for a more balanced distribution of 
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them throughout the country and for an increase in the proportion devoting 
their time to general practice, particularly in rural areas. On the other hand, 
there is a serious shortage of nurses. In housing, it was estimated that there 
was a shortage of 750,000 dwelling units at the end of 1963. Venezuela’s edu- 
cational needs have already been dealt with by implication above: they con- 
sist of reducing the adult illiteracy and school-leaving rate, enlarging the 
country’s educational facilities and improving the quality of the education 
offered. 


SECTORS OF THE PLAN RELATING TO CHILD 
AND YOUTH WELFARE 


Under Venezuela’s current national plan a special effort is being made 
to deal with the country's nutritional problems, which the present Govern- 
ment regards as a vital question. One of the means being employed to deal 
with the problem is the school-feeding programme, which is the responsibility 
of the National School Kitchen Board. The Board maintains 2,000 school 
kitchens throughout the country, at which some 300,000 children between the 
ages of seven and fifteen are fed daily. It is the goal of the plan to raise this 
number to 400,000 by 1966, thus covering 95 per cent of those pupils suffering 
from malnutrition. In order to meet this goal the plan calls for an investment 
over the four-year period of more than 233 million bolívars, as compared with 
an average annual investment of 30 million bolívars during the 1959-1962 
period. In conjunction with this programme, the training of mothers in child 
care and nutrition is also being intensified, and consideration is being given 
to the extension of assistance to children in the home. 

à In Venezuela the community development programme is regarded not as 

just another" programme but as a means by which all the other programmes 
aimed at improving the living conditions of the population can be broadly 
integrated. The strategy pursued has been first to carry out a series of experi- 
mental projects designed to stimulate self-help and mutual aid and to co- 
ordinate government services and assistance in the region concerned. The 
next step was to extend the programme to other areas of the country on the 
basis of the experience gained in the pilot projects. The third stage, on which 
the programme is now entering, will be to organise it on a national level. 
In Venezucla, community development is intended, through use of the twin 
techniques of community participation and co-ordination, to achieve the full 
integration of the individual into the process of social transformation summed 
up in the word “development.” 

m Another aspect of child and youth welfare to which the Government is 
giving special attention under the plan is the provision of opportunities for 
the practice of sports. This is accomplished through the National Sports In- 
stitute, which provides city children with trained coaches and sports equip- 


ment, and organised recreation activities on a neighbourhood level in all the 
large cities of Venezuela. 


PLANNING IN RELATION TO SELECTED 
CHILDREN’S NEEDS 


Planning for Food and Nutrition in Relation 
to Children’s Needs 


STATEMENT BY DR. C. GOPALAN 


One of the major problems confronting infants and children in the de- 
veloping countries is the problem of malnutrition or under-nutrition. In 
developing countries infant mortality is high, with the bulk of the deaths oc- 
curring in the neo-natal period. A major cause of these neo-natal deaths 
appears to be prematurity. The period between one and six months of age 
is relatively safe because of breast-feeding. Even with the best of lactation 
performance, breast-feeding becomes inadequate after the sixth month and 
supplementary feeding becomes necessary. The protein-rich foods which are 
essential thereafter are not in adequate supply and this creates the problem 
of protein malnutrition. Many children die. Many who survive carry with 
them into adulthood the lasting scars of protein malnutrition and this has im- 
mense social and economic repercussions. 

Apart from the problem of protein malnutrition there are other problems 
of under-nutrition. Vitamin A deficiency is particularly important in coun- 
tries of South-East Asia. Fortunately in a majority of the cases the manifesta- 
tions are mild, but in its more serious forms it causes blindness. In India and 
Indonesia it is the commonest cause of preventable blindness in children be- 
tween one and five years of age. 

Infection and malnutrition are often linked, with the infection either 
precipitating malnutrition, or with malnutrition aggravating the effects of in- 
fection. Apart from its long-term economic repercussions, this situation leads 
to high immediate costs in terms of hospital beds and a concentration on 
curative services to the detriment of preventive efforts. Urbanisation and 
industrialisation tend to aggravate the already serious nutrition problem be- 
cause of the apparent tendency of some working mothers to stop breast- 
feeding and the consequent greater number of failures in breast-feeding. 

Planners and administrators do not seem to have fully recognised the 
magnitude of this problem. Partly this is because health statistics tend to give 
a somewhat misleading picture of the prevalence of malnutrition. Partly it is 
because the problem is of overwhelming dimensions and great complexity 
and does not lend itself to easy or dramatic solutions. Partly also it is because 
any effective solution to the problem requires a truly cross-sectoral approach, 

Malnutrition among the young in developing countries stems from two 
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broad sets of causes—an inadequate supply of foods necessary for the feeding 
of infants and children, and ineffective utilisation of such foods as are available. 
Protective foods, particularly protein-rich foods, should receive precedence in 
the increase of food production. 

More effective utilisation of such protective foods as are available re- 
quires nutrition education to overcome faulty feeding habits. Health centres 
and maternal and child health centres are important channels for such educa- 
tion, but most of them are not now nutrition oriented. Proper training in 
nutrition is required for leaders and those at the intermediate and peripheral 
levels. For the latter two levels the emphasis should be on nutrition orientation 
rather than the creation of experts. 

The most intense activity in any one sector will not be fruitful in solving 
the nutrition problem for children unless there is an effective cross-sectoral 
approach. One way to achieve this might be to place the responsibility for a 
national nutrition policy and for co-ordination with the central planning com- 
mission. 

Integrated nutrition programmes, such as are now being supported by 
UNICEF, FAO, and WHO, are serving a very valuable purpose. The concepts and 
broad strategy underlying them have found a very general acceptan :c; the 
tactics, however, need to vary depending upon regional and local factors. In 
India, the administrators in the States in which programmes have been put 
into operation are becoming more nutrition conscious and are beginning to 
see how nutrition fits into the over-all pattern of community development. 
With the start of applied nutrition programmes it is easier to justify training 
programmes to planners and administrators. These constitute two very im- 
portant gains. Applied nutrition programmes, if properly directed, if period- 
ically evaluated, and if they have a certain degree of flexibility to adapt to 
regional and local considerations, should provide the answer, at least to a 
limited extent, to the problem of malnutrition among children and youth 
specifically and to the population generally in developing countries. 


SUMMARY OF WORKING PAPER BY DR. C. GOPALAN 
Importance of tbe Problem 


Planning for adequate food and nutrition for children constitutes the 
greatest challenge to scientists and administrators in the developing countries 
and to international organisations devoted to the promotion of world health. 
Children constitute a relatively greater proportion of the population in these 
countries than in other regions, and ensuring adequate nutrition for them 
during the growing period is particularly important as children are more 
liable to suffer from malnutrition than adults. Malnutrition during the grow- 
ing period may permanently impair strength, stature, stamina and cven in- 
telligence. Malnutrition can always be prevented but cannot always be cured. 
To break the vicious cycle of ill health, low productivity, poor economic 
status and under-nutrition, the nutrition of the infant and the child must have 
primary attention. 
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INFANT AND CHILD NUTRITION 
IN THE DEVELOPING COUNTRIES 


The Infant 

The problem of ensuring adequate nutrition for infants must be tackled 
from the foetal stage, for maternal nutrition during pregnancy is reflected 
in the condition of the infant at birth. A significant proportion of conceptions 
in the low-income group end in abortions, miscarriages or stillbirths. The 
role of malnutrition in such wastage would seem to need further consideration. 

A considerable proportion of infants born alive do not survive their first 
month. Infant mortality in many South-East Asian countries is nearly four 
to five times higher than in Europe and the United States. In India, nearly 
75 per cent of infant deaths in the first month of life are directly attributable 
to debility and premature birth. The reasons for the high incidence of pre- 
maturity in Indian infants require examination. An appreciable increase in 
the incidence of premature births in a community may be taken as reflection 
of maternal malnutrition in that community. 

One of the redeeming features in the otherwise depressing nutritional 
situation is the remarkable ability of the poor mothers to breast feed their 
infants successfully over long intervals. However, even the most satisfactory 
lactation performance cannot sustain the infant beyond the sixth month, after 
which supplementary feeding with protein-rich foods becomes necessary. Since 
these foods are not forthcoming, malnutrition sets in. 


Toddlers 

From the point of view of malnutrition, the period from one to four 
years is the most dangerous phase in the child’s life, for nutritional require- 
ments are particularly high in this period and the need for protein-rich foods 
is urgent. The most important manifestations of malnutrition in this period 
are attributable to deficiencies of protein and vitamin A. Far reaching effects 
of protein malnutrition are observed, both in physical and mental develop- 
ment. Vitamin A deficiency is one of the commonest causes of preventable 
blindness in the countries of South-East Asia. The immense social and eco- 
nomic repercussions can be easily imagined. Infantile beriberi appears to be 
responsible for a large number of infantile deaths. It is apparent from a study 
recently made by the Nutrition Research Laboratories that a great deal could 
be achieved through the education of the mothers as faulty feeding habits 
were seen to arise to a great extent from ignorance, superstition and prejudices. 
The pre-school child who is, unfortunately, most often neglected with respect 
to nutrition, is especially vulnerable and must be given special importance in 


. nutrition planning in the developing countries. 


Children of School Age 

The major clinical manifestations of malnutrition among children of 
school age are attributable to deficiencies of vitamin A and vitamins of the 
B-group. Such manifestations may be significant in terms of learning ability, 
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absenteeism and sickness rates, although this connexion has not been accurately 
assessed. In the context of widespread malnutrition among school children, 
it will not be possible to achieve the desired results in programmes of uni- 
versal compulsory primary education. 


Approach to Planning for Better Nutrition of Children 


The major factors responsible for malnutrition of children in the de- 
veloping countries are the inadequate production of protective foods for chil- 
dren and the fact that the available food is not effectively channelled in 
accordance with the physiological requirements of the different age groups. 
The approach to the problem of malnutrition of children should, therefore, 
consist of measures designed to augment the production of the protective 
foods and the removal of existing social, physical, economic and cultural 
bottle-necks which prevent proper distribution and effective utilisation of the 
available foods in accordance with needs. 


Production and Utilisation of Protein-rich Foods 


The crucial need is for the production of more protein-rich foods. In 
the initial stages of planning it would appear that not enough attention was 
paid to the need for orienting agricultural production to meet nutritional 
requirements. Agricultural policy must be examined from the point of view 
of national nutrition, though it may be conceded that the policy will be de- 
termined in the end by a variety of economic factors. There has recently 
been a welcome trend in this direction, with emphasis being laid on production 
of protective foods, 


to augment total milk production have not received enough attention, and 
many of the dairy plants are working well below their installed capacities. 
Greater emphasis should be laid on increased milk production in rural areas 
and on measures for marketing surplus milk in urban centres, 

As it appears unlikely that the protein needs of poor children in India 
can be met to any great extent through milk, alternative sources of protein 
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for the feeding of pre-school and school children, and large-scale production 
of fish flour will be expanded. 


Programmes for the Improvement of the Nutritional Status of Children 


CHANNELS FOR REACHING THE CHILD. For improvement of child nutri- 
tion in India, the channels vary according to the age group. Infants and ex- 
pectant and nursing mothers can be reached through maternal and child health 
centres and primary health centres. Children of school age can be effectively 
reached through schools. There are at present, however, no effective organ- 
isations through which children of pre-school age can be collectively reached 
in large numbers, and this is the group most ravaged by malnutrition. How- 
ever, the large number of nursery schools and the network of child-care 
centres (Balwadis) now being organised will in the course of time provide a 
valuable channel for reaching this group. The main programmes for reaching 
the three groups are as follows: 


HEALTH AND MCH CENTRES. Health centres, if properly staffed, would 
be a valuable link in the nutrition programme, but at present, for lack of 
funds and personnel, they cannot undertake nutrition programmes. There is 
vast scope for these centres to undertake nutrition education of the mothers, 
along with education in health and family planning, as proposed by the Health 
Survey and Planning Committee, but for this the centres must first be ade- 
quately staffed with personnel specifically trained in public health and nutri- 
tion. 


CHILD-CARE CENTRES (BALWADIS). In the past, the care of the pre- 
school child depended on the work of voluntary organisations. The Third 
Five-Year Plan provides for the setting up of six training centres for child 
welfare workers for these child-care centres. The Ministry of Education is 
formulating plans to improve the existing Balwadis, establish new Balwadis, 
increase training for child welfare workers and organise a number of pilot 
projects for training in health education and child welfare. These measures 
may be the base for a nation-wide programme for the improvement of the 
nutritional status of the pre-school child. Meanwhile, pre-school children may 
have to be reached through domiciliary visits by health visitors, based on 
primary health centres and MCH centres. 


SCHOOL-LUNCH PROGRAMME. The Government Committee, which re- 
cently examined the health status of school children, has recommended an 
ambitious school-lunch programme. A major objective of school-lunch pro- 
grammes should be to educate the children and the community in correct 
dietary habits. At present, this aspect is not receiving enough attention so 
that the community served by this programme remains largely unaware of the 
objectives and of the long-term benefits to be expected. 


UNICEF-AIDED NUTRITION PROGRAMMES. Unicer has played a notable 
part in the formulation and implementation of nutrition programmes for in- 
fants and children, collaborating on skim-milk distribution which reached 
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about 870,000 mothers and children in 1957. Even here, however, greater 
attention was given to school children to the neglect of infants and toddlers. 
An integrated nutrition programme is now being assisted by unicer in certain 
parts of India. Practical difficulties have been encountered, for lack of proper 
co-ordination among the various departments and the lack of suitably trained 
personnel. In spite of this, the programme has made good progress in Orissa, 
where it was first started; in two other States the programme is still in its 
initial stages. 


FAMILY PLANNING. In many countries of South-East Asia today, the 
tremendous growth of population is widening the disparity between the popu- 
lation and the available food supplies. Limitation of family size and the proper 
spacing of pregnancies will go a long way toward ameliorating malnutrition 
among the poor segments of the population. For this reason the Government 
of India has accorded highest priority to family planning programmes. How- 
ever, the success of such programmes among the lowest socio-economic group 
is closely linked to the provision of proper education, recreational facilities, 
appropriate environment and economic improvement, and it would be futile 
to expect dramatic results in the immediate future. The Health Survey and 
Planning Committee has suggested various methods for accelerating the spread 
of family planning which may have to be employed if the current family 
planning programmes fail to yield the desired results. 


CROSS-SECTORAL OR INTERDEPARTMENTAL APPROACH. Unco-ordi- 
nated, compartmentalised efforts on the part of different governmental de- 
partments and voluntary agencies lead to wasteful overlapping and fail to 
yield desirable results. An integrated cross-sectoral approach to the nutritional 
problems of children has yet to be evolved in many developing countries. 
How can effective co-operation among the departments of food, education, 
agriculture, community development, health, etc. be organised? Both at the 
centre and in the ‘States there must be a proper organisation to ensure co- 
ordinated formulation, direction and implementation of nutrition programmes. 
The formulation and supervision of the national nutrition policy cannot be left 
to any one ministry or department, but must depend on an inter-departmental 
Es non-departmental body, which would make recommendations and have 
sufficient authority to implement them. 


Planning for Children’s Food Requirements 


STATEMENT BY DR. MARCEL AUTRET 


pa. of bey Ni fuod requirements must be conceived within the 
turn, comes E ere: planning for the entire population which, in its 
nicians have ra uU MN of economic development. After the tech- 
limits of iaei pia governments must set the plañ targets within the 

manpower and living conditions. Although there 
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can be no separate plan of food production for children, the needs of children 
do influence the choice of specific food production targets and the allocation 
of the means of attaining these targets. 

These are the major steps to be taken in setting targets: (a) the determina- 
tion of the existing food supply, (b) the determination of human requirements 
of nutrients and foodstuffs, (c) the setting of intermediate nutritional targets, 
(d) the setting of agricultural targets. 

These stages may be described briefly as follows: 


DETERMINATION OF THE EXISTING FOOD SUPPLY. First, food balance 
sheets are set up—recording stocks, production, imports, exports and waste; 
indicating deductions to be made for animal feeding and in non-food manu- 
facture; and showing the quantities of each commodity available for human 
consumption in kilogrammes per year and grammes per day. From these 
sheets it is possible to calculate the calorie, protein (animal and vegetable) 
and fat content of the average individual's daily food intake. 


DETERMINATION OF HUMAN REQUIREMENTS OF NUTRIENTS AND FOOD- 
sturrs. These requirements are determined on the basis of physiological 
needs, which are known with sufficient scientific accuracy for practical pur- 
poses. Requirements of calories, animal and vegetable proteins, fats (and some- 
times vitamins and calcium) are calculated for each age group and for certain 
physical conditions (e.g., pregnancy and lactation). The requirements of all 
groups are then added together to obtain the total requirements of the popula- 
tion and then divided by the total number of inhabitants to obtain the average 
intake required for subsistence, growth and physical and mental activity. The 
average required intake must then be translated in terms of food, according 
to the dietary pattern of the country or region and the composition and 
nutritive value. of available foods. A proper balance must be preserved among 
the various components of the diet. For example, the proportion of calories of 
carbohydrate origin (cereals, starchy roots, tubers and sugar), which is at 
present 80 to 89 per cent in poor countries, should be reduced to 60 to 66 
per cent. Ten to 12 per cent of the calories should be of protein origin. 
One-third, or at least one-fifth, of the proteins should be of animal origin. 
Thus, the ideal standard intake, which must be the object of all production 
efforts, is obtained. National requirements are obtained by multiplying the 
quantities of foods in the standard intake by the number of inhabitants. The 
gross tonnages to be produced are obtained by adding to these figures at least 
10 per cent to allow for waste between producer and consumer. The nutrient 
deficit is the difference between the ideal nutritional requirements and the 
existing supply. The procedure to be followed in this calculation is based on 
the assumption that the food supply is fairly distributed in proportion to the 
needs of individuals and, in particular, the needs of children. However, it is 
known that this is not the case as uneven distribution occurs for reasons of 
geographical location, income, education and dietary habits. It is therefore 
recommended that the targets should be raised by 10 per cent at least in the 
case of certain commodities, to cover disparities in distribution and over- 


consumption by privileged groups. 
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THE SETTING OF INTERMEDIATE NUTRITIONAL TARGETS. Ideal nutri- 
tional targets are obviously long-term targets, and it is impossible to forecast 
or decide when they will be attained. It is therefore necessary to set inter- 
mediate targets, which involve a choice of priorities and will ensure a step in 
the right direction. The nutritionist, the agronomist and the economist com- 
bine to consider what can be done in a given period—in the example chosen, 
ten years, They take into account the local agricultural conditions (soil, man- 
power, equipment, fertilisers, yields, etc.), the cost of production, the demand, 
food prices and deficiencies detected by the medical nutritionist, The resulting 
intermediate targets represent a compromise between the wishes of the nutri- 
tionist and the exigencies of food production. 


THE SETTING OF AGRICULTURAL TARGETS. Finally, taking into account 
many other factors (imports, exports, purchasing power, demand, economics 
of production, investments required, etc.), the economist sets global inter- 
mediate targets, 

We have noted above that, in determining human requirements, efforts 
are made to meet children's needs. At the next two planning stages children's 
rights and vital needs must be so safeguarded as to ensure that, whatever the 
cost of production of protein foods, the children will receive the minimum 
essential to a balanced diet, and to ensure that production economics is not 
used as a pretext for taking the easy way out, which would prove expensive 
later on in terms of sickness. 

, The major nutritional problem, far more serious than the supply of calo- 
ries, is the supply of protein foods. The old idea of producing more of every- 
thing already in production must be discarded. What is needed is a selective 
orientation of production, designed also to satisfy man’s physiological require- 
ments and to meet not only spontaneous market demand but also demand 
guided by the nutrition education of the public, 

The immediate production targets are thus fixed, and in order to attain 


them the country will implement regi i bility, 
crops, methods of marketing jose cerit y ui 


ment available, It will also i 
cultural extension services, 
production of food for local consumption as distinct from production for 
export, where the profit motive is exi $ 
ot confined to the formulation and im- 


roducti k i us 
kinds of additional diis uction plan. He must also consider at least two 


(a) The food produced, even if increased by 10 per cent to take into 
account disparities in distribution, is not divided according to the nutri- 


members of the family afterwar 


is weaned, it is the child who is most affected b i h 
: : à y scarcity of foods, whose 
tn J o tmallest in proportion to his needs. A child's share is not usually 
pi out for him. After the father, who takes precedence, each member 
es himself from the common dish mouthful by mouthful and the small 
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child, who cannot keep up, is left looking hungrily at the empty dish. 
The education of mothers is therefore vastly important; it should begin 
at school and continue in everyday life through every avenue by which 
mothers and fathers can be reached: through MCH and social centres, 
through rural adult education, literacy campaigns, agricultural and domes- 
tic economy extension services, community development centres, youth 
movements, women’s clubs, etc. 

(b) Disparities in distribution can and should be minimised through the 
establishment of systems of allowances—in cash or in food—for needy 
families. In addition certain supplementary feeding programmes may be 
organised for mothers, children and workers on the basis of international 
or bilateral gifts of food (e.g., the World Food Programme, UNICEF, CARE, 
CARITAS, etc.). However, apart from the World Food Programme, such 
programmes are always social or even charitable in intention, designed as 
emergency stop-gap measures. They are rarely an integral part of develop- 
ment plans and no regular budgetary provision is made for them. These 
programmes should have a place in national plans with the aim of redis- 
tributing national and international resources for the benefit of the under- 
privileged. It must be recognised that this will cost more than the market 
value of the foodstuffs received, which in most cases are supplied as gifts. 


How can governments and planning offices be induced to take into con- 
sideration these specific requirements of children and give them priority? The 
first step must be to attract their attention, inform them, and if necessary 
help them. So far, very few countries have competent nutritionists capable of 
giving their governments sound advice. Such people must be trained; in addi- 
tion to medical nutrition training, they will need enough economics to be able 
to assemble the information required by the planner, to speak to him in his 
own language and to fit into a planning team. A nutritionist must be attached 
to the Planning Office to collect nutritional documentation and analyse it. 
This nutritionist could serve as the Secretary of a National Office or Board 
of Food and Nutrition on which all departments concerned with the produc- 
tion, processing, distribution and utilisation of food would be represented. 
This Office would be'able to furnish the planning ministry or the planning 
office with food targets, which would in turn be built into the general plan 
of economic and social development. f 

To sum up, the three essential points in a food planning system, which 
takes into account the priority needs of children, are as follows: 


1. The general planning of food production should be selectively oriented 
so that shortages of foods particularly necessary to children will be made good 
first. 

2. The producer must be educated. In developing countries, where 80 to 
85 per cent of the population live on the land, the producer must keep him- 
self and his children properly fed through an improved subsistence economy, 
so that the resources acquired through a trading economy (industrial crops) 
can be kept for invéstments affecting other components of the level of living 
(industrialisation, education, health, housing, etc.). 
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3. The distribution of food resources, actual or potential, national or inter- 
national, should be improved through the education of mothers and through 
supplementary feeding programmes for mothers and children. 


Finally, it seems obvious that a nutrition specialist trained in food plan- 
ning would be a useful member of the planning office staff and would at the 
same time serve as secretary and mainspring of an interministerial board on 
food and nutrition. 


STATEMENT BY MR. E. M. OJALA 


Fao estimates that the demand for food in the developing countries may 
increase by about 2.5 per cent annually in the 1960’s due to population in- 
creases. Another 1.6 per cent increase may be expected if national incomes 
increase at a minimum rate of 5 per cent annually, bringing the annual increase 
in demand for food to 4.1 per cent as compared with an average increase of 
2.9 per cent in food production in the developing countries in the 1950s. 

In view of the migration from rural to urban areas where income levels 
are higher, the demand for food in urban areas may increase two to three 
times as fast as in rural areas, and the primitive marketing systems are not 
geared to carry a rapid increase in food supplies to towns and cities. It is 
often easier to import food from distant countries to meet the urban needs. 

Two key problems are: to ensure economic incentives to food producers, 
and to improve domestic marketing systems for food products. 

Solutions are not easy. To ensure stable prices to farmers, marketing 
systems must be improved and carried across the country. There must be a 
network of buying stations within easy reach of all or most farmers, where 
they can always be sure of selling at the full market price or gt a stated floor 
price. Such a network is very costly if the government has to establish it, and 
very demanding of trained and experienced local leadership if producer-co- 
ML are to be used, which is generally reckoned to be the best solution. 
r is hard enough for food grains, It is much more difficult for the foods 
in greatest demand for children. Animal products, fruits and vegetables being 
perishable need installations of storage, processing and transport and 
be re of quality have to be maintained, 

, “ncications are that domestic food production in most developing coun- 
DT prih to be supplemented by rising food imports for hes years to 
Fut; ese circumstances what does food planning mean? Developing 
Pros ae approach this question by assuming stable prices for basic 
and nétional Tationing. Taking into account the estimated population increase 
ke db d income increase, demand targets are set for individual foods dur- 
Pele P ce The next stage would be to see how the trends of eco- 

d "2m ld be modified on nutritional grounds to meet more adc- 
Low d. xr of children. Nutrition education can obviously play an 
2 po au further modifications are thought necessary, definite policy 
Greer! * needed to change the relative prices of different foods, to 

increase in consumption of those that are nutritionally of special value 
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for children, and to decrease the consumption of those that are less valuable, 
for example, a subsidy on pulses and a tax on sugar to raise the necessary funds. 
Special measures may be needed to increase production of foods nutritionally 
valuable for children, and to reduce their relative prices, for example, sub- 
sidies on livestock feeds or special credits for certain types of production. 

Supplementary feeding programmes especially for school children, or a 
system of special rations for pre-school children, might also be necessary, and 
targets should be set for the amount of individual foods needed for such pro- 
grammes over the plan period. Some countries also plan to establish national 
food reserves to ensure a regular flow of supplies during the plan period. 
When amended in these various ways, which may involve a departure from 
the original assumption of stable prices, the original demand targets will give 
rise to modified supply targets for the next stage of the food planning process. 

The supply targets must be divided to arrive at import and production tar- 
gets. This is probably the most difficult part of food and agricultural planning. 
The following factors must be taken into account: the availability and cost of 
food imports; the possibility of allocating foreign exchange for food imports; 
and the possibilities of domestic food production related to the current agri- 
cultural production pattern, the extent to which it can be changed during the 
plan period, and the costs entailed. 

Consideration must be given to the possibility of obtaining food aid from 
external sources during the plan period. In addition to bilateral sources, food 
aid is available through the uN/rao World Food Programme, which may 
provide a wider range of foods in the future including some that are of spe- 
cial value for children. The extensive use of food aid must be accompanied 
by firm national agricultural development policies including the improved 
marketing of food products and special measures to protect the levels of food 
prices to the domestic producers. 


Observations on Planning for Children’s Health Requirement. 


STATEMENT BY SIR JOHN CHARLES 


In the developing countries, the leading causes of death are the diarrheal 
diseases. The second leading causes are the respiratory diseases and pneumonia, 
which often occur because of nutritional conditions. At the beginning of this 
century, in the developed countries, the infant mortality rate was usually at 
least of the order of 150 per thousand live births. Where the rate rose, it was 
because of such things as seasonal invasions of bacterial bowel infections. 


Rates in the developing countries were much higher. 


CROSS-SECTORAL CO-ORDINATION. In the United Kingdom at the be- 
ginning of the war there was established a governmental committee on nutri- 
tional policy, and it’continues to this day. Later, for the ten years 1950 to 
1960, I was, as Chief Medical Officer of the Ministry of Health, the ex-officio 
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chairman, and the vice-chairman, for the greater part of that time, was Dr. 
Norman Wright, who appropriately moved to rao as Deputy Director Gen- 
eral, The importance of that committee rested in the fact that representatives 
of the Ministry of Health and of the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food, of the Ministry of Education and of the Medical Research Council were 
members of the committee. You may ask: Was there any real need to keep 
an eye on the nutritional state of the population of the United Kingdom in 
those post-war years? Every three months we scrutinised the family dietary 
surveys of the Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food which were car- 
ried out on a large scale on the basis of interviews with three thousand fami- 
lies each quarter. From this material, we were able to determine which were 
the vulnerable groups and where their deficiencies lay. Usually the deficiencies 
were in protei 

We also interested ourselves in goitre, which is a very important deficiency 
disease in many parts of the world, with very definite after-effects. We looked 
into the question of food additives, and the remote possibility of their car- 
cinogenic effects. From time to time we received inquiries from ministers on 
such things as school meals and what should be done about milk rations to 
school children. I think you will agree that these examples indicate the use- 
fulness of cross-sectoral co-ordination and a very simple means of obtaining it. 


Planning for Education 


STATEMENT BY MR. JEAN GUITON 


In the last few days, I have often felt that I was taking part in a meeting 
of educationists, One thing that struck me was that the speakers who went 


planners and the economists. think, for instance, of the statements made by 
Mr. Ben Salah, Mr. Bobrowski, and our Chairman. This is a good sign, and 
it shows that it is almost impossible to talk of planning for children’s needs, 
or of educational planning, without talking about teaching and pedagogics. 
à One question Which has been much discussed— particularly in connexion 
vis the special Situations in Tanganyika, Tunisia and Poland, to mention 
ee examples—is rural education. | should like to make a few additional 


African Countries held at Abidjan only a fortnight ago. The Conference ex- 
Merian n the anxiety, which the Mijn and the educational 
children he eee facts—one such fact being that a large number of 
ties for -prim sy their primary education in Africa have no opportuni- 
miu pend education. This is equally true in Asia and in Latin 
education s large number of children who start their primary 
return eo nee Out before it is completed. The children in both these groups 

in rural areas without any technical or agricultural training and 
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Agriculture; in many cases it will be seen that the proportion of civil servants 
from rural areas is negligible. What a paradox! The planning of rural develop- 
ment, and of rural education in particular, is not being done by “rural” ex- 
perts, or at least is being done without their help. In Latin America, for ex- 
ample, everyone knows that most men and women village school teachers are 
the sons and daughters of town-dwellers. Yet it is these teachers in rural schools 
who are asked to make their schools into instruments of rural development. 
And if this is so is it because the Latin American farmers’ sons do not want to 
become schoolmasters? Not necessarily. It is rather because the education avail- 
able to them in their villages is such that when they leave primary school the 
teacher-training colleges are virtually closed to them, because they cannot 
compete with pupils who have been taught and trained in towns, Is it not 
obvious that such measures would merely help to perpetuate under-develop- 
ment in the rural areas? Development in this field very largely depends on a, 
concerted effort to improve the quality of rural education. This formula is 
simple, yet it is difficult to apply. The first requirement is to improve the 
training of rural teachers, to ensure refresher facilities for them and to provide 
them with efficient tools. In this way, country children can eventually be 
given both the means and the Opportunity of participating in the planning 
and management of services that will expedite economic and social develop- 
ment in what we have come to call the “rural areas.” 


Demographic Considerations in Planning for Children— 
the Case of Education 


STATEMENT BY PROFESSOR ALFRED SAUVY 


Instead of reading out th i , 
state its main points briefly. REL rion bens, 1 propos 99 


adu was ri and public opinion as a whole have long held the view that 

of A experience 

Mab teet, mip: br efliciency depends essentially on the education he 

(a) How can the 
Scanty resources? 

(b) Which direction should this education take? 


I shall say nothing about the second i i 
‘ of these issues, important though 
pire: fds 20 evid with the first. The question here nix the child's 
hw » The child can, if necessary, go without education. What we are 
munity ee ss e Physiological or a vital need, bur the needs of the com- 
generations. in mind the general interdependence of men of different 


great need for education be met in a country with 
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children at a particular level of education. Out of every 10,000 Swedes, there 
will be 1,380 children, who need 55 teachers. These 55 teachers must be found 
from among 5,800 adults. Therefore, it will suffice if one in 100 adults devotes 
himself to teaching. In Indonesia, the figure is very different: 2,100 children 
would need 84 teachers, to be found among only 4,730 adults—proportionately, 
therefore, almost twice as many. 

We are thus faced with a kind of genetics in reverse. It is the new gen- 
eration that commands the old to provide it with teachers. In a few years, 
perhaps, the situation will become even more difficult in certain countries. In 
other cases, however, there may be some improvement in the ratio between 
generations during the next few years, 

In a United Nations estimate prepared by Mr. Bourgeois-Pichat on the 
basis of three stable populations—one demographically undeveloped, the sec- 
ond beginning to develop, and the third demographically developed—the 
burden of education was calculated, and Mr. Bourgeois-Pichat found very 
considerable differences: the number of teachers, per 1,000 of active popula- 
tion, to be trained each year was three to four times greater in the less de- 
veloped countries than in the developed countries. 

The difficulty of recruiting new teachers leads to the idea of cultural 
seeding. With the aid of a model (in the economic or demographic sense of 
the word), I tried to discover in what circumstances cultural seeding could 
be practised through the operation of geometrical progressions at each gen- 
eration—the term “generation” being here understood in the sense of a gen- 
eration of teachers, in whose case the time-lag between generations can be 
much less than with biological generations. The calculations are to be found 
in my report, and I will not enter upon their details now. The result is rela- 
tively encouraging. It shows that for any level of education—it matters not 
which—the problem of teachers can be solved in two generations, which I 
le fixed at fourteen years each, that is, in twenty-eight years. If efforts are 
eee ied to bear in this direction, the rate of multiplication of teachers is so 
fast that the rate of population increase (some aspects of which are so worry- 
ing) becomes a matter of secondary importance. 
iade, nr. de pic iem Which does not yield quick profits S 
productive one. y e thirty years have elapsed; but it is a highly 

This brief outline shows that in a comparatively undeveloped country 
education is faced with formidable difficulties, bur d we can ipt to solve 


docs not of itself solve the initial financial difficulties, and it will be some time 
pris showing roduction benefits from it. But this calculation may have the 
they wish international agencies and the developed countries that, if 
offers an tebe nbl help the developing countries, they will find it 
in education k — hardly necessary to add that the child's 
We know are constantly increasing with the spread of knowledge. 
only too well that in most if not all of the developed countries 
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those needs are not beiag fully met. Let us simply recall once more that 
education is for all countries the most profitable of economic investments, if 
it is properly directed; and that on these lines a new channel for development 
might be opened, through which the water would flow faster. 


WORKING PAPER BY PROFESSOR ALFRED SAUVY 


Introduction 

During the first post-war years dedicated to means of putting an end to 
the so-called phenomenon of under-development, calculations and suggestions 
turned mainly on capital That was a very natural point of view because at 
first sight capital is the basic factor in development: 

Subsequently, thanks to the research carried out and, it must be admitted, 
to the setbacks suffered, more and more emphasis was laid on the primacy of 
the human factor. Moreover, the successes achieved in Western Europe, suc- 
cesses which went far beyond the greatest hopes, confirmed this view. It is 
now hardly challenged any more, although it is sometimes lost sight of. Fur- 
thermore, the example given below will demonstrate the very high return on 
the training of men. However that may be, and without denying that an effort 
of any kind costs money, we see that the debate has come to bear on the two 


following points: 


Quantitative: How can the great need for education be met in a coun- 
try with scanty material and cultural resources? 

Qualitative: Which direction should this education take at the various 
levels (general culture or technical education, the place of science in the 
curricula and so on)? 


I shall deal only with the first point in this report. 


The question here is not the child's needs, in the same narrow sense as 
when speaking of his needs in food, housing and care, for example. It is true 
that the child will personally benefit, both materially and morally, from the 
education he has received. But in this matter the needs of the community must 
be considered, from the point of view of dynamic development and of the 
general interdependence on men of the same generation and, perhaps even 


more, of successive generations. 


Extent of tbe Work to Be Done 

In any given country the aim is to move progressively from. an unpre- 
tentious cultural level to a high level by ensuring adequate education for the 
children. 

Leaving aside the training of adults, not that it should be disregarded but 
because it is necessarily limited by various factors, we see that under the best 
possible conditions an@ the most favourable assumptions the attempt to raise 
the cultural level for all generations will take time, nearly a century in all; 
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education of all the active population will take more than 50 years and educa- 
tion of the generations under 40 years of age will take 30 years. 


Financial Aspects 


Education in a developed country costs about 6 per cent of the national ` 


income, but to provide the same education in an undeveloped country would 
require a very much higher percentage, partly because the national income 
per capita is much lower and partly because the proportion of children is 
higher. According to Professor Lewis, elementary education for children 
would alone take 4 per cent of the national income in Nigeria. 

The following calculation was made at a recent conference at Addis 
Ababa: The aim was to bring elementary education to 100 per cent in six 
years, secondary education to 25 per cent and higher education to only 2 
per cent, a figure which, incidentally, was considered too low. Now, even 
if prices remained stable and the national income increased by 4 per cent the 
first five years and 6 per cent the following year—an optimistic assumption— 
and if the cost of education increased twice as fast, there would be a deficit 
of a billion dollars a year for five years in Africa south of the Sahara alone. 
That figure is much higher than the sum of foreign aid to these countries. 


Amortisation of the Cost of Education 


; There is still another approach. In France the total cost of cultural and tech- 
nical training of a person from the age of six years to the end of his studies 
has been calculated and this cost converted into work-years, a work-year 
being the average production of an active person in one year. 

It was found that elementary education alone costs about half a work- 
year, training of a skilled worker a little more than a year, and training of an 
engineer a little more than four years. These are of course orders of magnitude, 
but they do not seem in any way extravagant. In short, it would be enough 
for a skilled worker to set aside two years of his productivity (assuming that 
his productivity was close to average) out of the forty to forty-five years of 
productive life expectancy for him to “amortise,” as it were, the cost of his 
own training. This does not seem a very high cost, in fact about 5 per cent. 
beer fact that this training increases productivity by much more than 5 per 
end ain some idea of the extremely high yield of "investment in human 

Of course, the total cost of training in a less developed country would 
" much higher because the yield of the Pub Sidi lower. In addition, 

€ age pyramid in less developed countries has a very broad base, and the 
younger people are much more numerous. This work of training should be 


undertaken immediately, but for the moment no bank and no foreign aid is , 


lending money to discount the future work of the man for whose training it 
would serve, 


Demographic Aspects 


It is therefore desirable to look at the matter from int of vi 
ahother point of view, 
that of mankind, or, to be more exact, of teachers and pupils. 
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Population A: Demographically undeveloped in both fertility and death 
rate, as in the case of some African populations. 

Population B: Beginning to develop, with a lower death rate and lasting 
fertility, as in Ceylon, Mexico, etc. 

Population C: Demographically developed, like the United States or the 
Netherlands. 


The data are as follows: 

A B [^ 
Bird rates per 1000 4007 07.7888 ^ $03 223 
Death rate per 1000. . . . . . . 345 160 94 
Natural increase per 1000. . . . . . . 193 343 129 
Net rate of reproduction. . . . . . . 35 35 15 


The pyramid is very blunt for A and B, much less so for C. Mr. Bourgeois- 
Pichat then calculates the burden of teaching, on the assumption that teaching 
is continuous from 5 to 25 years of age (higher education). 

For populations A and B the rate of progression is that of the under- 
developed countries. For population C the rate is that of the industrialised 
countries. 


This gives the following results for males: 


A B C 
Number of teachers per thousand 
of active population 
to be trained each year. . . . . . . O75 O91 027 
paige of pe ae to be recruited 
ea jousand 
becoming active e eol. O09 9 


The disproportion is considerable on the first line (almost 1 to 3), but 
less for the number of teachers to be recruited from each new generation (1 
to 2). The diminution arises from the fact that the proportion of active 
younger generations (from about 20 years of age) is greater in less developed 
populations. In this case the broadness of the pyramid at the base has a more 
favourable result, The new teachers must henceforward be recruited almost 

ly from the rising generations. Hence the idea of cultural seeding. 


Cultural Seeding 
If it should prove impossible to find enough teachers among the adult 


generations, it might be desirable to change the standards and methods of > 


teaching and to have more recourse to audio-visual means and the like. These 
questions are, however, outside our subject and in any case would not radically 
change the basic problem. In fact, it is proposed to have not all the teachers 
immediately necded—an aim beyond reach, but the greatest possible number 
in the shortest possible time. The key is of course to be found in the new 
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economy at its true worth, they would see how desirable it is to help coun- 
tries which are making a big effort in this direction. 

It is hardly necessary to add that the child’s needs in education are con- 
stantly increasing with the spread of knowledge and that many developing 
countries are far from meeting these needs. Let us once more recall that even 
from a strictly materialistic point of view the training of men is the most 
“profitable” of economic investments, in all countries. 


Observations on Planning for Vocational Training 


STATEMENT BY MRS. E. JOHNSTONE 


Education should be viewed in broad terms, that is in terms of all the 
means of acquiring knowledge and skill, not solely formal education, relating 
to economic and social development and the needs of children. We must think 
with imagination about other training facilities, whether in the industrial sec- 
tor (which may be ill-equipped to assume that load of responsibility) or in 
a mixed bag of industrial and other sectors. Does the public sector have to 
assume a certain measure of responsibility for out-of-school vocational training? 

_ lam referring particularly to pre-vocational and vocational training of all 
kinds and apprenticeship training leading to many occupational levels. The 
developing economies must meet many kinds of needs.. There is an important 
role for vocational guidance and occupational information to young people, 
in order to give them realistic orientation in both urban and rural areas, to 
reduce the problems of the so-called “educated unemployed” and to help in 
some way to solve certain of the problems of rural exodus. 

Our aim should be so far as possible to integrate all forms of education 
and training, in school or out of school, and to unify them within a coherent 
system, not freezing the status quo, but opening the doors of occupational 
Opportunity to each youngster in one way or another, and encouraging à 
large measure of upward mobility, especially to bring the mass of early school- 
leavers or uneducated young people into some stream of learning and earning, 
for learning and earning must go together in the poor countries. 

In order that the whole set of education and training facilities can be de- 
veloped efficiently, economically, and humanistically, we have to know a good 
deal more than we know now. We have better means than we had in the 
past of assessing the present situation, of finding out more about our manpower 
resources. Progress has been made in developing tools and methodology, and 


in practical results. In regard to current and short-term manpower planning, , 


the difficulties are not insuperable, though there are man 4 
orecasting lanning i y problems. Longer 
eaten: you ae : know is obviously more difficult. In order to — 
: teen to what you can do with your young people, that 
ae ond occupational targets to occupations, and occupations to 
i ve g background, so as to determine educational and train- 
ing requirements for amy period. The forecasting may be done through the 
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comprehensive manpower requirements approach, through an educational out- 
put, a ratio approach, the use of economic indicators, or through a com- 
bination of these for cross-checking. This kind of forecasting gives a rough 


. yet a rational projection of plans for education and training for youth in 
 térms^of the goals of a country, as well as of the targets and the specific needs 


of economic and social development over a shorter period. Apart from what 
is being done at the national level, the mo has been doing a great deal of field 
and research work on these aspects of manpower policy. In estimating man- 
power requirements we work very closely with unesco, associating our man- 
power experts in the field and in Headquarters with their educational planning 
teams. This in itself has made some contribution to methodology in planning 
for the needs for education and training in relation to youth in a good number 
of the developing countries. 

What we have to know in relation to education has been explored much 
more thoroughly than what we have to know in relation to methods of out- 
of-school training. Should thé training responsibility be borne by the indus- 
trial sector, by the employing establishments? Is vocational school training so 
expensive that we cannot afford it at the present stage? We need to know a 
great deal more about these things before we have a solid basis for reaching 
considered conclusions. A. great amount of money is going into this sector of 
meeting the needs of youth; in the rro alone, it is some $30 million or more a 
year in international assistance for training. What are the best ways of de- 
veloping youth training patterns within the developing countries, integrated 
with the educational system, complementing the educational system, opening 
the channels of opportunity to young people, so that the money being spent 
by the developing countries will not be wasted? 

We have tried to develop a priority research programme: first, to find 
out the numbers who should be trained up to certain skill levels in relation 
to the manpower forecasting estimates; second, to find out the methods and 
costs of the different methods of training on which practically no information 
is currently available, and to quantify them both in economic terms, and in 
terms of the social returns of the different methods of out-of-school training 
which will keep the doors of opportunity as widely open as possible. — 

Too little attention has so far been given to the unemployed youth in the 
developing countries. At the request of the African countries particularly, we 
have done a good deal of work to try to describe the interesting and imagina- 
tive methods they are using to try to combat this problem, sometimes by com- 
pulsory means but, more often, by voluntary means, such as labour brigades, 
with the objective of mobilising youth’s energies more effectively in the de- 
velopment process. The very scope and urgency of the problem brings it to 
the forefront in consideration of the needs of children in developing countries. 


` We try to think in two ways: 


(a) To ask why there is, in the midst of manpower shortages at higher 
levels, a problem of the educated unemployed. Here we are using case 
studies. Through'these studies, we will try to draw together and analyse 
conclusions as to whether what we are doing for the more privileged 
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young people can be more closely related to the requirements of eco- 
nomic development as well as to the social arid other requirements of the 
young people. 

(b) To study on the spot the schemes being developed in the under- 
developed countries to combat the problem of mass youth unemployment 
through the various and very interesting schemes. 


We have also given too little attention to the protection of employed 
young people. For many years in many countries, we are going to have young 
people, ten, eleven, perhaps younger, employed full time with very little be- 
hind them in the way of education and training. How can we make it possible 
for them not only to earn but to be provided with some developmental op- 
portunities? How can we protect their health as young workers? How can 
we prevent them from being exploited in terms comparable to the exploitation 
of yoongetet in the early days of the industrial revolution in the western 
wor A 

The third problem which has been referred to is the problem of day-care 
for pre-school children. Whatever priority you can give to this problem, and 
whatever you may think about the various forms of child care for pre-school 
children, whatever your philosophy of family life may be, there is a real need 
for care of pre-school children, and the need must be met. 

A fourth problem is that of planning for the needs of children in national 
development, and here I would make a plea for greater attention to the needs 
of girls in the developing countries, for many of them, for traditional or 
other reasons, have been left far behind and must bé given an opportunity 
to catch up in order to play their full role in the development process. 


Aspects of Social Development. Planning in Africa 


SUMMARY OF STATEMENT BY MR. JAMES RIBY-WILLIAMS 


Mr. Riby-Williams expressed the conviction that the round-table con- 
ference would, in itself, constitute an achievement by awakening national and 
international interest and conscience on the problems and needs of children 
and ways of tackling them through planning processes. He cautioned, how- 
ever, against suggesting to developing countries that in order to achieve an 
effective plan and programme for their children and youth they must neces- 
rios through a process of establishing a theoretical social framework of 
beste. ers in which the philosophy of social welfare and other non-cco- 
nomic variables and factors can be used in various complicated analytical 
) and models. Neither the present manpower and technical resources 
er ek factors, involved in such processes are within the reach of most 
eda developing countries. In many African countries economic development 
programmes, in fact, constitute no more than national governmental objec- 
tives and departmental forecasts of what they hoped to do in the next few 
years ahead, and in many cases their implementation depended largely on the 
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their application to specific human needs, can in fact stretch very much far- 
ther the impact and scope of these resources. Furthermore, such an approach 
in international assistance can go a long way in demonstrating to national 
governments and to their technical ministries the need for a realistic approach 
to planning for human population needs; the need for an inter-disciplinary 
approach to planning and implementation of national programmes; and the 
need for establishing development planning structures which have built-in 
devices for checking the impact of national development programmes on the 
key human factors in production, and national well-being. 

Two conferences have so far been held, under the chairmanship of the 
Executive Secretary of the Commission, with the representatives of the spe- 
cialised agencies and the heads of divisions of the secretariat, and already a 
pattern of basic African social development needs and of some concerted 
action programmes has emerged. The next step is to view the particular 
programmes of multilateral and bilateral agencies in Africa in relation to those 
basic needs and the proposed Programmes so as to determine the weight of 
their collective impact, the gaps and the weaknesses, and the new areas for 
concerted action. 

Among the major problems in needs of children and youth which have 
been defined and analysed by the conferences are: disease control and medical 
protection for the infant and the pre-school child; social welfare services to 
meet specific needs of infants and young children; health and nutritional educa- 
tion; day-care facilities for children; and maternal and child health services, 
including both rural and urban day-care centres, schoo! health and nutrition 
programmes. 

It is clear that one of the main problems facing the African countries 

today is the very large number of young people who have little or no educa- 
tion, and a very poor preparation for work and adult life. 
, Ihe Conference of the African Ministers of Education in Addis Ababa 
in 1961 pointed out that for the African States as a whole only 16 per cent 
of the children of primary and secondary school age were enrolled in school 
and this does not take into account the serious problem of school drop-outs 
and other wastage which detracts from the effectiveness of the educational 
system and leads to a loss not only of money but, more important, of good 
human material. Although various sociological, cultural and economic reasons 
for this phenomenon have been advanced, the plain fact is that no serious study 
has been undertaken of this cross-sectoral problem. 


The Social Consequences of Urbanisation to Children 


SUMMARY OF WORKING PAPER 
BY MRS. HELENA IRACY JUNQUEIRA 


Attention has been focused in this > Do ped 
Brazil, wi - report on the présent-day situation in 
» With special stress on the particular aspects observed in the city of 
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Sáo Paulo. The vast size of the country, its population explosion, communica- 
tion difficulties, the out-dated agrarian structure, the obsolete political and 
administrative structure, and, until quite recently, the complete lack of any 
planning are still factors that seriously warp the country's development, creat- 
ing a marked disequilibrium between the northern and southern regions. 

Brazil is now the country in South America with the highest production 
growth index and the most unfavourable situation as regards social services 
for its people. This disparity between the two sectors creates a bottle-neck in 
economic development and brings about more widespread tension, which pro- 
vokes frequent internal political crises. 


Urbanisation Trends and Internal Migrations: Main Causes 
and Consequences 


With the advent of industrialisation in the south of the country and im- 
proved means of communication over recent years between north and south 
Brazil, it was only natural that waves of migration should be intensified in a 
disorderly fashion. 

The migratory rush is aggravated with the occurrence of such cyclic 
phenomena as droughts in the north-east, or events such as the setting up of 
huge hydro-electric plants, oil refineries, steel mills, or even the building of 
the country’s new capital—Brasilia. 

The country’s larger cities now have to shelter severely maladjusted and 
deprived groups in the population, mainly owing to the fact that they are 
made up of a contirfgent of under-employed, unstable and often idle labour, 
who are faced with the difficulties of adapting themselves to new living stand- 
ards. The labour market in some of these cities is not large enough to assimi- 
late the new contingents of workers and the result is unemployment. 

It is the “family” which endures present-day crises, squeezing into a few 
years the passage from one civilisation to another. Shaken to its foundations, 
family life is naturally disrupted, with the result that children are abandoned 
and juvenile delinquency is fostered. | ' 

Housing is the most worrying of all problems. The scarcity of dwellings 
is aggravated by the extremely high cost of building plots and, consequently, 
of rents. Hence the appearance of slums and shanty-towns. — A 

Child and youth problems in developing countries arise mainly from 
misery and the population’s low standards of living. They are rooted in under- 
development. Only through economic and social development programmes 
can a true child-protection policy be set up. 

Measures to Be Taken to Improve the Situation of Children and Youth 

Economic development cannot be conceived of apart from social progress. 
The rising of the standard of living of the individual, even if not taken fully 
into account, must at least as an output factor be included in any development 
programme, To a certain extent, some degree of health, literacy and pro- 
fessional preparation of the worker must be borne in mind in present-day 


labour requirements.” f 
This policy should, in our opinion, be centred on the family and de- 
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veloped on a community basis. The economic and social strengthening of the 
family becomes the cornerstone of any social welfare policy. Communities 
organised on a geographical basis or on their main interests encourage man's 
team-spirit, and once people have been stirred into action, they offer a sure 
foundation for social welfare programmes as well as an inexhaustible source 
of human and material resources. 

Child maladjustment is, in all its extent and gravity, a symptom and has 
to be regarded and treated as such. It is a consequence of family indigence 
and disorganisation and the fruit of sudden transformations with which hu- 
manity has to contend in its passage from one civilisation to another. Thus 
child and youth protection must be an integral part of family protection pro- 
grammes and expressed along the lines of social change. Fundamental com- 
ponents of family protection schemes are: family allowance, family subsidies 
and housing. 

Obviously not all the sectors dealt with can be tackled at the same time. 
In any kind of planning, the direction of priorities is strategic. A system of 
priorities should take the following into account: attention to the most urgent 
mass needs, objectives, and purposes which should be both feasible and well- 
received by the community at large. 


The efficacy of any social welfare programme depends on its being set 
up from a community point of view and carried out by using community 
forces, institutions, organised groups, natural leaders, etc. 


Nonnus AND ELM PERSONNEL, One of the bottle-necks in 
ly programmes is the scarcity of rsonnel. The ranks of pro- 
fessionals build up very slowly and do noc feller the rate of the sopelicios 
boom, or the rapidly expanding industrialisation. Planning specialists and social 
Scientists and agents are at a premium, 
i Insofar as Brazil and Other Latin American countries are concerned, it 
A not possible for them to become technically self-sufficient in a short space 
_time, as the large deficit of professionals has been statistically proved, for 


this jt not only a matter of time but also one of the scarcity of the funds , 


available for their training and adequate future remuneration 
MG sce no other path than that of training auxiliary personnel for all the 
professions that should enlist in the social welfare programmes. Auxiliary 
n will not perpa an ene body but rather an auxiliary body 
guidance supervision of thoroughly qualifiéd professionals. 
The job of each profession should be to study their field of action and 
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€ 
their assigned duties in detail, and to try objectively to indicate those which 
can be entrusted to their auxiliaries without any risk whatever. 

The "great awakening” of the developing nations referred to by Gunnar 
Myrdal, already at an advanced stage of national consciousness, is evident in 
Brazil and is forcing the hand of governors, economic groups, intellectuals 
and the society at large. 

Our country is now undergoing deep changes in an atmosphere which 
is at times one of perplexity and at others one of expectancy. Yet Brazil is 
ever confident of its great natural and human reserves and ever convinced 
that it is on the road to maturity. 


The Objectives and Scope of a Policy for Children 


STATEMENT BY DR. GEORGES SICAULT 


In the course of the last two days, the economists have reached agree- 
ment on a number of vital topics including, in particular, the development of 
human resources, No divergence, then, has emerged between the views of 
the humanists, who regard the progress of the individual as the essential ob- 
jective, and those of the economists, who look upon economic development 
as one, if not the only, prerequisite of such progress. The capacity of men to 
create wealth and to make good use of it is more important than contributions 
of capital. It has poen said that the development of this human capacity 
is an extremely difficult task, since it entails working on living beings instead 
of inanimate matter, changing habits, bringing minds to maturity—in short, 
mobilising man in the service of his own destiny. This involves putting the 
people to work, improving the fruits of their labour and, in order to equip 
the nation with skilled manpower and with the élite who are to lead it, training 
men for the tasks they will have to take up tomorrow. i 

Here the impertance of the child immediately becomes apparent; for if 
these considerations are generally accepted, their corollary must also be ac- 
cepted: the training of men—that is to say, the development of human re- 
sources—must begin in the earliest years of life. Professor Debré went par- 
ticularly thoroughly into this aspect of the problem in discussing the harm 
which can be done to man by the stresses of his environment. It is obvious 
that the moulding of the personality is not completed at adolescence but is a 
continuous lifelong process. But who would dare deny that all these environ- 
mental stresses leave their mark on the physical, moral and mental health of 
the individual? On the foundation of a given heredity, the personality often 
begins taking shape in earliest infancy, leaving only the superstructure to be 
added in adult life, The latent or open conflicts which arise from the con- 
frontation of the present with this recorded and still living past will not always 
succeed in wiping out the past. The child starts building his universe in in- 
fancy, and this fact must be reckoned with when human resources are to be 


developed on a natiomal scale. , Tn 
It is therefore no more than realistic to say that, in so far as it is con- 
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cerned with the development of human resources, every development plan 
should have as a key objective the welfare of the child and his preparation for 
a useful role in life. Such measures can only result from a close study of the 
problems which arise throughout infancy and childhood, and which vary very 
widely according to the environment. Four years ago we had an opportunity 
in the United Nations, with the co-operation of various specialised agencies 
and the Bureau of Social Affairs, to study these needs of children. I think it 
would be useful at this stage of the discussion to recall a few of the key con- 
clusions we reached together. 

In what are called the “developing” countries, children are the chief 
victims of the stagnation of under-development. Here is a fabric in which 
poverty and all its consequences—disease, malnutrition, ignorance and their 
sequelae—are interwoven. Upon this background, it may be said that the 
dynamics of change often adds still darker touches to the canvas. This hap- 
pens, in particular, when population growth adds to the number of mouths to 
feed, and food production cannot keep pace; or when, as was said just now, 
the phenomenon of urbanisation drives a more or less indigent population to 
the outskirts of the towns, where the children are far worse off than they 
were in their original environment. Of course, the pictures varies considerably 
from country to country, but the background is always the same. 

_Nevertheless, the relative importance of the factors involved sometimes 
varies widely from one country to another. I should like to give a few ex- 
amples. Sometimes it is disease which dominates the picture and prevents all 
economic and social development. This is true, for example, of those countries 
Which are still a prey to malaria, which decimates the child population and 
blocks virtually all economic progress. In other countries it may be hunger. 
I realise that the word “hunger” has often been used to dramatise a situation 
and that it is not really a question so much of true hunger—of those famines 
which have arisen in the past, and which still overtake whole regions from 
Pene to time—as of nutritional imbalance, in which certain essential elements 
of the children’s diet do not reach them in adequate quantities. Again, it may 
be the lack of social welfare that leaves the newborn child at the mercy of 
his environment, sometimes without even an identity, with no one to care for 
him but a mother who may have been deserted during pregnancy, before any 
family setting could take shape. Sometimes it will be ignorance that the coun- 
try $ government considers the most important evil to be fought before any 
progress can be achieved. 

To conclude, there is no magic formula with which to identify the needs 
or to overcome them. It is for each government to examine its own file of 
children’s needs and then, when the file is properly understood, to set its own 


Priorities for action subject, of course, to the plan of economic and social , 


p where one has been drawn up. In countries which have reached 
s certain stage of development, a certain quantity of statistical, economic and 
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It is in such cases that, in the past, measures have been tried which, though 
well enough meant, were the outcome of an incomplete view of the problems. 
Yet it is precisely in the countries which are worst equipped, those which 
have no planning bodies or research organisations, that a clear understanding 
of children's needs is essential. In this connexion, I need hardly say, the only 
virtue of the outline we have submitted lies in providing a bird's-eye view of 
the problems which can arise in relation to child health, child nutrition, child 
education, or, to be more precise, the struggle against ignorance and for child 
welfare. 

It will be evident to you that it is possible, through relatively brief surveys, 
to determine in what fields, and in what order, priorities should be set for 
action. In that connexion one point which has arisen continually, particularly 
in the least developed countries, is the need to train the country's own person- 
nel who are to take charge of the promotion of development, the promotion 
of human resources and, consequently, the promotion of a policy for children. 
This professional training proves to be one of the vital strategic points to 
which all surveys have given priority, and we come to realise that, in inter- 
national action too, this was perhaps one of the first points on which to 
concentrate. As the Chairman has said, I think that in the developing coun- 
tries such action should begin at the top of the pyramid—that is to say, with 
the training of teachers—and go down to the base, the level of implementation. 
We all know that the expert is only a temporary expedient, only a substitute; 
that, while he is on the spot, he must try to train competent people; and that 
his role will come an end as soon as the country's own personnel can be 
trained. The countries must develop themselves, for their own benefit, and 
the children of these countries must become their leaders tomorrow. 

Once such a bird's-eye view of the problems has been obtained, then 
machinery must be established both to evaluate the needs and to co-ordinate 
the work to be done. It seems necessary that a country's general planning 
should include planning for the needs of children, so that the children's voice 
will be heard by'the government. Here the humanitarian aspect and the 
economic aspect are reconciled in preparing for a better future. 


Tbe Objectives of a Development Policy 
WORKING PAPER BY DR. GEORGES SICAULT 


The experience of the last fifty years shows that there can be outstanding 
achievements on the economic side in developing countries without necessarily 
bringing solutions to "human" problems. We have witnessed the springing up 
of flourishing industries, the creation of new cities, the development of natural 
resources, and the establishment of solid infrastructures, without similar prog- 
ress in human living conditions; for if a minority of the population has 
benefited from increased well-being, the great majority is still living in condi- 


tions akin to misery. 
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At a time when the richer countries are intensifying their help to the 
developing countries, this lesson should inspire reflection on the problems of 
development as a whole. 

The objective of a development policy should not only be, as it has too 
often been thought of, the development of the economy of the country and 
of its natural resources, but the advancement of man. If it is true that no 
real social progress can be achieved or maintained unless a country is building 
up its own wealth, we must not confuse the means with the end and draw 
the conclusion that economic considerations have absolute priority. Progress 
should be placed under the sign of humanism; the objectives must be, above 
all, to enable the inhabitants of the less-favoured countries to develop their 
aptitudes and thus achieve physical, mental and social well-being. This orienta- 
tion is part of a trend which began in the eighteenth century and has never 
ceased to affirm the rights of man in society; after the abolition of slavery and 
the emancipation of the working classes, it opened all frontiers to broad 
ideological currents which have placed the advancement of man foremost 
among the needs of humanity. Moreover, there no longer exists a conflict 
between the conception of the “humanists,” who consider that the progress of 
man is the essential aim to be achieved, and that of the economists, who con- 
sider economic development as a necessary if not sufficient condition of such 
progress. The aptitudes of men to create wealth and put it to good use are 
more Important, perhaps, than help in the form of capital investments. 

The development of these aptitudes represents a most difficult task, since 
one has to work on a living being, and not on inanimgte matter, to change 
his habits and attitudes; in a word, to mobilise man in the service of his own 
destiny. For that we have to put the population to work to improve the fruits 
of their labour and, in order to forge the "cadres" and the élite of the nation, 
to train people in relation to the tasks they will have to assume. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE CHILD 


Such considerations being obvious, we have to accept their corollary: the 

ent at is to say the development of “human resources,” 
must begin in the earliest stages of life, It seems, however, that this aspect of 
the problem has often not received the attention it deserves. The development 
of man has been conceived as an abstract process, without taking into account 


ding up of the personality is a continuous, lifelong process; 
but who could deny the profound impression on the individual of his years of | 


begins to be formed from infancy onwards, and years o;ten add only “super- 
the conflicts, latent or open, born of the 
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confrontation of the present with this accumulated but living past, will not 
succeed in destroying it. The child builds his own universe from earliest child- 
hood, and it would be idle to deny this or not to take it into account when 
considering the development of human resources at the national level. The 
strength of a building lies in its foundations. As Prime Minister Nehru has 
declared: “In a sense, the care of the child is of the greatest importance; for 
out of this child will grow the man and woman of tomorrow and the New 
India that we seek to build.” 

This fact needs no more demonstration in the countries which have still 
only a small percentage of children in school and which are encountering the 
greatest difficulties in implementing their development plans. We all know 
isolated cases of ignorant adolescents who, in a few years, were able to become 
Scientists, but these are exceptions. The training of “cadres” cannot begin 
after adolescence. 

Thus, we are not being,audacious but simply realistic in asserting that 
any development plan must, to the extent that it envisions the development 
of man’s capacities, whether as a basic objective or as a necessary means for 
the economic development of the country or for both these reasons, take into 
consideration measures for the protection of the child and his preparation for 
a useful role in life. 


STUDY OF THE NEEDS OF CHILDREN 


Such measures have to be based on a serious study of the problems which 
arise all through childhood; problems which are, moreover, very different 
according to the degree of economic development of the countries. This came 
to light in the survey made a few years ago by unicer, with the participation 
of the United Nations Specialised Agencies and the Bureau of Social Affairs. 
In the rich countries the child no longer suffers from hunger, forced labour 
at an early age, ignorance, or the sicknesses which are killing the young 
generations elsewhere. Certainly there are cases of unhappy, maladapted or 
handicapped children; but these countries have the necessary financial re- 
sources and skills to integrate them into the life of the country. Quite different 
is the situation in the developing countries, where so many ills afflict children 
all at once. The static state of under-development is a canvas woven of 
poverty, sickness, malnutrition, ignorance and all their consequences. On this 
backdrop, the dynamics of development often adds still darker touches, as when 
population expansion adds to the number of mouths to feed, while agricultural 
production is insufficient; as when families leave their traditional surroundings 
to swell the miserable shanty-towns, while no longer benefiting from the pro- 
tection of the group. The picture varies from one country to another, for the 
needs are not the same; or, more precisely, the respective importance of differ- 
ent needs varies with geographical latitude, social environment and the degree 
of a population’s progress. In one place, it is principally sickness which hinders 
all economic and social development (for instance in those countries where 
malaria still represents a real scourge); in another it is hunger, with all its 
consequences and the vicious circles created by malnutrition and other child- 
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hood: ailments such as parasitic diseases; elsewhere, it is the lack of social pro- 
tection which means that the child is often born without identity, with no 
protection but that of its mother abandoned during pregnancy and before any 
family home has been created; in still other places, it is ignorance that must 
be fought before any progress can be achieved. 

1 Thus, there is no situation which exactly resembles any other, nor any 
magic formula for detecting basic needs and determining priorities to remedy 
them. As made clear in the studies carried out in the past few years, it is for 
each government to study its own child problems and establish priorities for 
action within the framework of its economic and social development plans. 


Population Expansion and Its Consequences 


The first problem is obviously that of population expansion, often very 
rapid, which, while bringing to a country its “human resources,” can represent 
for the community an increasingly heavy burden to the extent that the country 
is under-developed. When the annual gross national product of a country in- 
creases at a slower rate than the population, “demographic” investments needed 
to maintain the standard of living are no longer possible, and we have to 
abandon any social and economic investment which would permit an improve- 
ment in living conditions. This raises the question of birth control, with all its 
attendant difficulties due to different religious and moral values in various parts 
of the world. In practical terms, no satisfactory solution seems to be immedi- 
ately in sight. However, a slowing-down of the populatign expansion does not 
seem in many developing countries to be a necessary condition of progress. 


Conditions of Birth and Survival 


The second problem relates to conditions of birth and survival. Neo-natal 
mortality is usually very high in the developing countries, and the same goes 
for infant mortality. There is an enormous difference between the mortality 
rates for children from one to four years old in developing countries and the 
rates in others. Many explanations may be evoked: under-nourishment; mal- 
nutrition—which is even more serious among shanty-town populations who, 
without adequate wages, have switched suddenly from a subsistence to à 
market economy; unhygienic conditions in the environment; and a high inci- 
dence of communicable diseases (malaria, tuberculosis, etc.). 

The first question to answer is which among these ills threaten the chil- 
dren's future; the respective importance of such ills; and what are the immedi- 
ate, medium-term and long-term measures which should be taken to deal with 
them. Priority in the fight against the major diseases? Creation of a public 
health infrastructure? Health and nutrition education? Acceleration of the 
production of protective foods at the village, provincial and country level? 
Even if infant mortality were considered a natural brake on population in- 
crease, nobody could maintain that the morbidity and mortality of the older 
child, although he may more or less “weigh” on the natipnal economy before 


having any productive role, must not be combatted on humanitarian and 
economic grounds, 
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In the developing countries, the shrinking of the world by LM ol $ n 
port facilities and commercial exchanges of all kinds has brought anciérit- NG 
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civilisations into contact with the West, and frequently imposes.new ways of - 


life on the less-advanced populations. This cannot happen without an, often 
difficult period of adaptation, and may even result, from time to^time, in * 
failure, with all the inevitable consequences for the individual and society. — 

The examination of children’s needs should first consider the protection 
of the child in his social environment: registration of his birth and protection 
against everything which tends to dislocate the natural family group. Certain 
countries of Latin America have an extremely high rate of illegitimacy (70 to 
80 per cent). The child finds himself linked to the fate of his mother: when 
she has numerous liaisons followed each time by new births and abandonment 
by the father, when her income is meagre or non-existent, it is not at all 
surprising that the child is defenceless and oppressed in his social environment. 
He may fend for himself more or less satisfactorily, depending on whether 
he takes a job shining shoes or delivering newspapers or whether he turns to 
begging or pre-delinquent activities. These problems are often met with in the 
shanty-towns where poverty reigns alongside modern buildings reflecting the 
luxury of an inhuman civilisation. In rural areas the child is protected by the 
clan or the group in which he is living; but there his future is endangered, 
since illiteracy is often his lot. 


Education and Training 

Education is an area of major importance for the development of human 
resources, but it is also one where the needs of the child conflict with those 
of his society or of the whole nation. 

On an individual level, the problem is obviously to give all children a 
minimum education to prepare them for useful work and a better life. 

On a national level, universal education appears to be impossible in many 
countries because ôf their meagre financial resources. Nothing can be done for 
a certain percentage of the children who will have to remain ignorant. The 
rest can have the benefit of a basic primary education. A small minority will 
be able to obtain secondary or technical education which will prepare them 
more directly for work. Finally, a tiny percentage (0.5 per cent) will be able 
to enter a university and become the élite of the country. 

Everywhere, however, even in countries where school enrolment is high, 
it is not only a quantitative but a qualitative problem; and we have to know 
what type of teaching should be given to these children. If no prospects of 
future employment are open to them, is it wise to continue giving an academic 
education to children living in the rural areas when such an education will 
uproot them from their surroundings, when they will not want to lead the 


sort of life led by their forefathers, and when they will swarm around the 
towns and swell the ranks of unemployed who have no training to follow a 
practical trade? It is therefore a whole orientation which has to be envisaged, 
both in terms of quality and in terms of outlets offered, in order that the child 


may be prepared for an active life within the national structure. 
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THE MINIMUM TO BE GUARANTEED TO THE CHILD 


If in each of these sectors—health, nutrition, teaching, preparation for a 
trade—it is necessary to establish a policy, it is equally evident that all the 
problems of childhood are intimately linked. The child is a complex being, 
who has to be considered as an entity; and his ailments, hunger and ignorance 
cannot be overlooked if it is intended to prepare him for a social role to- 
morrow. 

A plan for the development of human resources—setting aside all humani- 
tarian and social aspects—has to foresee measures which will ensure a minimum 
of health to the child, insofar as one can speak of a “minimum” in this area; 
his health must be safeguarded, and he must be sheltered from the main in- 
fectious diseases and from nutritional ailments. A minimum of social protection 
must also be ensured through appropriate legislation and through the creation 
of social services within the limits of the country's resources. 

In preparing a child for active life, the country’s activity in the areas of 
agriculture, industry and mining, its employment prospects, and the profes- 
sional qualifications needed for employment will determine the minimum edu- 
cation necessary for him to obtain employment, either directly or by successive 
stages, 

In the last analysis, this complex of health and social protection, education 
and professional training calls for qualified personnel; priority in all cases 
should be given to training those in charge of training. Action in this fiéld 
requires the creation of training centres, whose smooth operation must be 
assured by teachers and monitors. The order of priority thus becomes clear: 
one must begin at the top of the pyramid before getting down to the opera- 
tional level. Perhaps this is where external aid can play its most important role; 
first, by sending experts to advise governments and begin training at a higher 
level, and then by helping governments create this valuable national resource 
composed of professors and technicians, 


CONCLUSIONS 


In this perspective of development, the place of the child appears in the 

forefront. His health, his physical and moral strength, his education and his 
personality will determine the future of the whole nation; and it would be 
Just as dangerous to forget this as to try to build a policy for children outside 
the general framework of the plan. 
_ Finally, the planner should seek a long-term compromise between what 
it would be desirable to do for all, on the one hand (in the name of the rights 
of the child), in order to ensure complete protection against hunger, sickness 
and social injustice, and adequate Preparation for life, and, on the other hand, 
what 1s necessary for the development of a sound economy, without which 
the social structure would crumble like a house of cards. 


TECHNICAL PLANNING 
AND ADMINISTRATIVE APPROACHES 


Issues in Relating Children’s Needs to Planning 
for National Development 


STATEMENT BY MR. E. J. R. HEYWARD 


I suppose that the issues before this meeting could be summarised in two 
words "why" and "how." We have heard this morning a very inspiring intro- 
duction to our consideration of "why" it is necessary to make a special place 
for children and youth in planning national development. So it remains for me 
to say a few words about “how,” which is rather the question accented in the 
Secretariat’s paper. In 1959 and 1960 the Executive Board of unicer began to 
take serious account of the view that the best way to get the condition of 
children improved in a fundamental way was to have a place for the necessary 
programmes in the national development of the country. It was their thought 
that the starting point would probably be an assessment of the needs and 
condition of children’ in each country and consideration of how they could 
be met. This could be described as “what children demand from the plan.” 
In fact, the response to the agitation of that question has been disappointing. 

We have not altered our opinion that an assessment of needs is an essential 
part of the question, but perhaps it is not a starting point for the planner, 
whose help we need because he controls the resources of the country. So we 
hope that this meeting can turn the question round, and look at it from the 
point of view of the planner. It may be that the starting point for the planner 
is not what children demand of the plan, but what the plan demands from 
children, 

Most countries have now a long-term “perspective” plan, extending over 
ten, fifteen or twenty years, which sets a framework of general lines of devel- 
opment into which the medium-term plans, the five-year plans, are fitted. Even 
in the countries in which children have to go to work early, it takes at least 
fifteen years to bring the child from birth to the point where he may begin 
as a productive member of society. If, then, we imagine the planners as having 
laid out tentatively the main lines or strategy of the perspective plan, can we 
imagine them asking themselves what are the implications that these have for 
the development of children and youth. 

I think that there are certain government options which may come first 
into consideration: unity, moral questions, inculcation of honesty. Another 
government option án many countries is the extension of primary education, 
because that is a matter of great political and social interest to the population 
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of many countries, So there are certain options which have a particular bearing 
on the way children are treated and developed. 

Then we come to the general orientation of the plan in an economic sense. 
If we look at perspective plans, from the point of view of where the new jobs 
are to be found, we usually find that the new jobs are not in the same places 
as the employment of today. For example, in the Third Five-Year Plan of 
India, where perspectives are indicated, over a period of fifteen years, two- 
thirds of the new employment created is to be found in industry, and the 
people who are to come to work there are not coming from industrial families; 
they are coming from, presumably, agricultural or other families who are 
outside industry. So the child born today has to go into a completely different 
environment. Even that is not the complete story, because in order to enable 
industrial expansion to proceed, it is also necessary to transform traditional 
agriculture. Theodore W. Schultz makes as a condition of the tranformation 
of traditional agriculture that the people working in it, that is the children of 
today, must have an education. Only that, he sdys, will permit the use of 
fertilisers, hybrid seeds, mechanical means, irrigation and credit, which will 
enable this agricultural production to feed growing industry. So in those two 
very broad aspects of the economy, industry and agriculture, perspective plans 
are in fact supposing that the children born today will grow up to a completely 
different type of work. 

, Now I pass to the demographic problem. We have the impression that 
privately, if not publicly, sometimes even publicly, objections are made to 
programmes in which we would be interested to improve the condition of 
children and youth on the grounds that the population' is growing too fast, 
Social measures have gone further than the economic base of support, and 
therefore the effort to improve the condition of children and youth at this 
time is misguided. I would like to read a few sentences from the introduction 
to the plan of Colombia, by the President, who does not draw that conclusion, 
but he draws clear attention to the problem. He says: “The great threat of 
these times is the demographic explosion which, among us, is not only a 
rigorous hypothesis of statistics, but a reality which we touch every day. If 
We are going to have, as appears certain, 10 million Colombians in 1970, we 
cannot let them take their place in the poverty of the majority of our present 
compatriots, obliged to dispute their little patch of misery with the present 
generation. Without hospitals, without schools, without housing, without urban 


into a terrible shanty-town of our civilisation.” No one will question that 

that is a problem which the planner will be concerned with, oe how is it 

related to this meeting? As Professor Debré mentioned, it is very fundamentally 

related to certain social questions, the status and education of women, the 

aspirations that parents have for their children, health and education. 

r two subjects illustrate that the general orientation of the plan has 
ready certain implications for the services that need to be set up in the 
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country i develop children and youth. In the light of those considerations, 
then, the planner may be willing, we hope, to go on to the step of the assess- 
ment of what the present situation is. And then he will invite various authori- 
ties to elaborate different sections of the plan. According to the way in which 
planning works, that will normally go on in the first place within the sectors 
which include concern for children. Those are health, education, social welfare 
services, part of labour, part of community development and so on. 

We would like to raise for discussion whether there is not a great deal of 
work remaining to be done in each of these sectors to work out what is a 
good strategy of development not only for their sectoral services as a whole, 
but particularly for those concerning children and youth. It seems to us that 
there is so far very little concrete advice to offer to countries, very little 
comparison of experience showing them what would probably be the most 
useful line of development which they could follow. Probably this task needs 
to be broken down for different stages of development. We think that it is 
a mistake, of which we have certainly been guilty, to look on the developing 
countries as one whole, rather than recognising that there are many stages of 
development to each of which a different strategy is probably necessary. A 
very interesting illustration is afforded by a book just published by Harbison 
and Myers in which they work out in relation to education and vocational 
training an analysis of countries into three types, a manageable number with 
which to begin such an analysis. 

My last point is that many of the problems which particularly concern 
children cannot be solved within one sector. Several ministries have to deal 
with them, and that Seems to pose in practice one of the greatest difficulties 
for bringing them within the planning process. This meeting will be concerned 
with examples such as nutrition, and the problems of children and youth in 
rapidly growing urban areas. Inter-ministerial consultation is needed in the 
preparation of the plan, and also what has been called a "horizontal" look at 
the plan, across the various sectors, before it is finally adopted. 

There is an atiditional reason for raising this last question, and that is the 
life cycle of the child himself. In infancy and the pre-school age perhaps 
health problems are predominant. The child passes to a later age in which 
certainly educational problems are predominant. A little later problems of 
vocational training become predominant. Those problems each are the concern 
of a different ministry, and therefore it appears logical to look at the provision 
proposed by the different ministries for their sectors to see how they fit into 
a coherent or systematic plan which looks after the child as he passes through 
those different stages. 
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Some Neglected Aspects of the Role of Children and Youth 
in Developing Countries 


STATEMENT BY MR. H. W. SINGER 


As economists and planners, we all agree that targets are necessary in 
several senses. When you plan specific social or economic projects, you must 
spell out your project stages, your aims and your objectives; otherwise you 
are in a miasma of ambiguity. In one or two other senses I believe that targets 
in the social field will not be as precise or are not as essential as they are in 
the case of economic planning. P 

In the social field we may operate with what we might call substitute 
targets, quantitative targets, such as the number of hospital beds or the number 
of doctors or health assistants or maternity clinics per thousand of population; 
but this is not a genuine target. In economic terms this is an "input" rather 
than an "output." Often we do not know what improvement in health will 
result from the provision of so many hospital beds or so many doctors or 
health assistants. We must very often work with substitute targets, taking as 
targets the cost or the means of doing something, or the instruments by which 
we hope to accomplish something. The real target is to gét as much value out 
of this investment as we possibly can. We may form a picture of what we 
hope to achieve, but this is not a real target, in the sense that we would expect 
to get so many tons of steel if we put up a particular steel works. The second 
distinction between social and economic targets is apparent when we engage 
in intersectoral comparisons, as when we try to value the productivity of a 
given amount of expenditure in the field of child developraent or of health 
or education as compared with assessing the result of expenditure in economic 
fields. It is not possible to be as precise in the setting of targets for a reduction 
in the mortality rate or an increase in life expectancy as it would be in the 
case of producing so many tons of steel. However, when we come to placing 
values against given improvements in the economic field as against improve- 
ments in the social field, we may impute targets and we may, through our 
A vnde mzae aa that a million tons of steel at this moment is 

ore important engthening the expectation of life. This weighing of one 
objective agains the other is a question of judgment or of strategy, ; 

, We might, therefore, be able to agree that target setting is necessary and 
desirable and particularly essential for a rational allocation of resources to 
social development, including child development. It is essential to measure the 
economic effects of social expenditure wherever we can, but there are these 
two senses in which we are not really setting targets: either we are doing the 
best we can and hoping for the best possible results; or we are speaking of a 
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strategy of development by which we are enabled to decide what percentage 
of our resources to allocate to social as against economic development, even 
though it is not possible to make precise measurements or set precise targets. 


WORKING PAPER BY MR. H. W. SINGER 


The thinking of planners has gone through three stages: 

Stage 1. Purely economic planning; investment/consumption; agriculture/ 
industry; infrastructure/directly productive; planning in strictly financial 
terms. ! 

Stage 2. Manpower allocation—thinking in terms of manpower require- 
ments; assuming labour productivity increases; adjusting educational and train- 
ing provisions to expected demand, etc. 

Stage 3. The children qf today are the producers of tomorrow—not only 
the producers, but also the entrepreneurs, consumers and even the planners. 
"This means that not only should their education and training, etc., be adjusted 
to the likely jobs (that is, Stage 2), but beyond that the possible investment 
opportunities in the long-term plan (10 to 30 years) must be based on the 
potential that is represented in the children of today. 


Planning for children is a much wider concept than meets the eye (or 
than the papers seem to realise). Even the basic planning decision of Stage 1, 
i.e., investment versus consumption, is basically a decision for or against chil- 
dren. More resources into investment means more future consumption to be 
enjoyed by the younger generation in later years, and less consumption by to- 
day's adults. This assumes, of course, that the purpose of present investment 
is in fact future consumption, not military strength, national glorification, white 
elephants, etc. This point is important, but must not be taken too far: 


(a) The cut in consumption that is required in order to increase invest- 
ment may bef*Such as to fall with particular hardship upon children (e.g., 
shortage of protein foods), and in that case they would be hurt by rather 
than benefit from an increase in investment. 

(b) Much investment is short-lived (paying off in two to three years 
and becoming obsolescent in seven to eight years). In that case the benefi- 
ciaries are mainly the present adults. 


In view of the transition from Stage 1 to Stage 2 to Stage 3 summarily de- 
scribed above, in practical terms probably the best approach to seeing the 
needs of children embodied in planning processes for the time being is by 
linking the concern for children with arrangements now increasingly made 
for manpower planning, i.e., manpower resources boards, manpower planning 
Secretariats, manpower utilisation studies, etc. What is suggested here is a 
broadening of the term "manpower" to include the development of children 
into useful and productive citizens generally quite apart from their qualifica- 
tions for specificallymeeded occupations. 
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The needs of children will be neglected in purely sectoral planning based 
on a rough equation: Sector = Government Department. This is so because: 


(a) The development of children is typically inter-sectoral. 

(b) All sectoral planning tends to exaggerate the importance of tangible, 
quantifiable things (industry, agriculture, power, transport, specific voca- 
tional training, places in primary and secondary education, etc.). They 
tend to under-estimate the intangible, non-quantifiable factors (human 
quality foremost among them). 


Possible remedies include: 


(a) A separate ministry or government agency for children so that 
planning for children is brought within the scope of the equation: Sector = 
Government Department. 

(b) Emphasis in planning on objectives and problems rather than on 
sectors: This is in any case required in good planning and administratively 
best assured by a strong planning body not attached to a major govern- 
ment department (prime minister's office, president's office, planning com- 
mission, etc.). 

(c) The existence of extra-governmental machinery in each country, 
such as a National Planning Council for Children, which would systemat- 
ically work with the official planning body supplying the necessary data, 
etc., analyse draft plans for their impact on children, make timely repre- 
sentations, etc, j 

(d) Further progress in quantifying the present and future economic 
contribution of improvement in the conditions of children. This will make 
it easier to embody children’s concerns in planning objectives tradi- 
tionally expressed in the form of targets, 


The case for special orientation of development plans towards children 
can be made on very simple social grounds: d 


(a) Children almost by definition are members of larger than average 
families where per capita income is less than average. 

(b) On the whole, the poor people tend to have more children. 

(c) On the whole, rural people (poorer) tend to have more children 
than urban people (richer). 


It follows mathematically that the average child in any given country at any 
given time tends to be worse off than the average adult. Yet, on the other 
hand, on economic and planning grounds it should be the other way round. 
The higher standard of the child today will benefit the economy more and , 
more lastingly than the higher standard of the adult, especially the older adult. 
This is important, although often the provision of higher standards for adults 
and for children are not easily separable; even in those cases, however, it 
would be possible often to slant development planning in the direction of 
things consumed by large families, where most of the childfen are found. 

The importance of the matter can be roughly illustrated: In under- 


—_ _ 
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developed"countries about 40 per cent of the living population are children 
(up to age 15). Assume that per capita consumption among the average is 
two-thirds of that of adults. This means that consumption by children is 
25-30 per cent of total consumption, or 22-27 per cent of total national income, 
say 25 per cent. Although conventionally labelled as "consumption," this is 
really investment, the true investment of any community, that is, to raise the 
next generation of producers. Physical investment, even on a gross basis, that 
is, including replacement, is between 10-15 per cent of national incomes of 
under-developed countries, as compared with 25 per cent investment in chil- 
dren labelled as consumption. Yet, planners devote 99 per cent of their atten- 
tion to the 10-15 per cent of national income which is investment thus labelled, 
and hardly give any attention to the 25 per cent of national income investment 
labelled as consumption. Here clearly is a disequilibrium crying for correction. 

The dawning change in attitude has started with education and training 
(Stage 2 on page 169). What is required now is to broaden this concern and 
focus much more on the pre-school child and the child of school age for 
whom no education is available. Probably a key element here is nutrition, and 
specifically protein-rich foods, and among those, foods of special importance 
to infants and young children. Hence, in practical terms, planning for children 
should be closely linked with agricultural policies, utilisation of surpluses, de- 
velopment of new forms of food aid through the World Food Programme, 
consumer education, and concentration of scientific research on the production 
of cheap, ample resources of protein suitable for young children. Such a 
double-barreled apprgach (education/training plus protein foods) would come 
much closer to a proper environmental improvement than the present concern 
with the human factor in development planning which is mainly limited to 
education and training. 

The real clue to the problem, however, is the broad environmental ap- 
proach: breaking the vicious circle of poverty, disease, ignorance and 
hunger affecting children; the creation of cumulative improvements; taking 
advantage of comfiementarities where better education leads to better housing, 
better nutrition and better health, while simultaneously better health leads to 
better education, better nutrition, etc. In other words, this approach creates a 
“syndrome” of improvement, such as is embodied in the Myrdal/Bunche ap- 
proach to the problems of the American Negro, or as in the current American 
approach to the problem of Appalachian poverty. This creation of favourable 
“syndromes” will require money, but it could become a legitimate and non- 
controversial objective of a major foreign aid or international approach. : 

The problem should also be brought to the UN Advisory Committee for 
the Application of Science and Technology. When this Committee recently 
discussed the selection of priority problems of interest to under-developed 
countries, they did also list the development of new educational and training 
methods, but their attention was not drawn to the broader problems of the 
condition of children in under-developed countries. 

A lot of what is required bears no cost in one of three ways: . 

(a) A lot'cai be done by better education and advice, e.g., on feeding 


and training of children. 
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(b) Many of the resources needed are not now utilised, e.g’, the spare 
time of fathers and mothers which could be used for the improvement of 
conditions of their own children. 

(c) The motivation of direct, tangible benefits for their own children 
is usually very strong among families and villages in under-developed 
countries, and improvement for children or possibilities of obtaining bene- 
fits for their children can be a strong additional motivation which will 
realise latent resources. Special emphasis should be given to the improve- 
ments requiring no expenditure. 


We have learned that physical investment requires pre-investment (United 
Nations Special Fund). In the same way, however, human investment also 
requires pre-investment, that is, the development of children to the stage where 
they become suitable vessels and carriers of human investment. 

One essential prerequisite for planning for the needs of children is the 
identification of expenditures, and specifically public expenditures, devoted to 
programmes of direct benefit to children and young people in under-developed 
countries. The road towards such identification is through the development of 
budgetary classification and management. Considerable progress has been made 
in this direction in a number of under-developed countries, particularly in 
Latin America, as a result of the work of the Fiscal and Financial Branch of 
the United Nations! This progress has not been limited to Latin America; the 
Philippines, for example, has also made great progress in this direction. 

It is only by introducing such functional classifications that the national 
planning boards are in a position to identify and meusure the progress of 
planning for children and to assess its economic impact. It may be noted that 
several countries have already extended such functional classifications to gov- 
ernment authorities below the central level, In a number of countries the 
functional classification of government transactions has been developed to- 
gether with the introduction of programme and performance budgeting. Such 
programme and performance budgeting is of particular importance in assessing 
trends in the effectiveness of programmes oriented towards the needs of chil- 
dren and young people? Performance budgeting shifts the emphasis to the 
accomplishment itself (number of children reached, number of illnesses pre- 
vented, improvements in educational achievements of children, reduction of 
Juvenile unemployment and delinquency). The conference may well wish to 
recommend the introduction of functional budget classification and of per- 
formance budgeting in relation to children and young people. This will, how- 
ever, require some more specific research into the best way of approaching 
these two related problems in the special case of children and young people. 

.. The allocation of appropriate resources and priorities to the needs of 
children and young people has been suffering from the fact that such expendi- 
fures are not normally accorded priority with other assistance from external 
sources. This is partly because much of the expenditure is recurrent, and re- 
current expenditure is often erroneously not considered to be "developmental." 
The discrimination against recurrent expenditures is not confined to social 
expenditures or needs of children, but also applies to economic sectors. (Some 
aid programmes, however, do not exclude recurrent expenditures; this applies 
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particularly to French aid to associated countries.) Where expenditures on 
behalf of children and young people are specifically hard hit and discriminated 
against is in the dispensation of foreign aid to under-developed countries on a 
project basis. 

This procedure has been developed in the alleged interest of “soundness.” 
But it does not really make much sense as is being increasingly realised by the 
aid-giving countries and organisations. A country receiving aid for so-called 
high priority project A can divert its own resources to some quite different 
project, X, Y, or Z, perhaps far down the priority list. If project A to which 
the aid is tied is really a high priority project, presumably the country would 
have devoted its own resources to it and cut out X, Y, or Z instead, if the 
aid had not been available. Hence, the impact of aid can never be understood 
by studying the projects ostensibly financed by the aid. The whole machinery 
of tying aid to projects—although comparatively harmless or even mildly 
useful if both sides understand the fallacy involved—operates strongly against 
aid to programmes which do"not relate to specific sectors or consist of specific 
“Projects.” The needs of children and young people are mostly in that cate- 
gory. Hence, those concerned with this subject should express an interest in 
developing forms of aid that relate to programmes and plans, rather than to 
sectors and projects. The development of “consortia” or “consultative groups,” 
€g., for India, Pakistan, Brazil, Nigeria, is a helpful development in this respect. 
It should be supported by the conference. 


Planning for Children in the Context of Social and Economic 
Development Programmes 


SUMMARY OF STATEMENT BY MR. MICHAEL C. KASER 


Mr. Kaser, in introducing his paper, suggested that some techniques of 
economic analysis can be made applicable to social planning. He referred to 
three such techniques which he believed could, with some adaptation, be used 
by social scientists: (a) the clarification of policy-making by distinguishing 
between broad aims and the more precise targets which can be defined by 
quantifiable information; (b) the analysis of decisions and how they are made 
at various levels; (c) analysis of the process of production and distribution 
(including the flow of investment, capital formation and consumption, in order 
to have a picture of the national pattern); input/output tabulations in relation 
to specific objectives and their influence on other objectives; and analysis of 
the pattern of exchanges between regions of a country. All would be assisted 
by the use of computors to determine the inter-connectedness of results; and 
by the standardisation.and general improvement of statistics. 

It is particularly important for social scientists to develop methods for 
Projecting the results of given social measures, or the outlay of funds for social 
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purposes. This should include awareness of interactions on other social meas- 
ures. However, some economic projection may well be necessary in connexion 
with the investment on social measures. In the final analysis however, while 
the various tools of analysis can be helpful in rationally laying out a list of 
priorities and the results of implementation in order to obtain a consensus, a 
strictly technical optimum cannot be determined: this is a problem which can 
be resolved only by discussion. 


SUMMARY OF WORKING PAPER BY MR. MICHAEL C. KASER 


Tbe Administrative Covering of a Development Programme 


Purposive planning for social and economic development may be under- 
taken at the national level (national planning), or specific sectors of social 
and economic activity (sectoral planning), and for individual projects (project 
planning). 

National planning is of its nature a government undertaking and, if it is 
to go further than the formulation of general policy objectives and the 
exertion of routine government influences over the private and corporate 
actions of its citizens, it must formulate objectives which are mutually con- 
sistent. The attainment of these objectives will be in line with the degree of 
priority accorded them by the government and those participating with it in 
the making of national decisions. “Objectives” are distinguished from “targets” 
as an element in national planning, the latter being the quantitative formulation 
of the former. Both sectoral and project planning are described but considera- 
tion is restricted to programming at the national level. 


The Preparation of a National Development Plan 


The steps in the preparation of a social and economit^ development pro- 
gramme can be conveniently classified under four heads. The first is a survey 
of the resources which can contribute to social and economic development. 
At the start of any plan period there is a volume of capital from which goods 
and Services are produced; during the plan period some of that capital is 
depreciated and must be replaced, and new capital is added from current 
resources, The survey, therefore, is not merely a total inventory of the initial 
capital stock but also an analysis of the flows of resources, and of their finance, 
which can be made available during the plan period. 

The second element in plan preparation is to list the variant objectives 
of the plan as set up by the national (or federal) government by regional and 
local authorities, by international agencies or foreign advisory missions, by 
non-governmental organisations or by individuals; objectives for the plan will 
also be, in effect, formulated by the decisions of houscholds and businesses 
over the expenditure of their own finance. The list of objectives of the plan 


will, in effect, be a combination of policy-made desiderata and an extrapolation 
of expenditures outside government finance. 
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Thirdly, these objectives must be compared one with the other and a 
realistic choice of priorities made. This involves both a selection (or “ranking”) 
among objectives and a confrontation of their cost of implementation with 
the current and capital resources which the initial survey has revealed. The 
paper points out that, while electronic computors can increase the number of 
variants reviewed by the plan authorities, many of the interactions between 
objectives and their ranking must be done with the ordinary political instru- 
ments of common sense, intuition, discussion and negotiation. The more those 
who will be implementing the plan are engaged in this exploration, the more 
the final plan is likely to be realistic. 

Finally, the chosen variant must be reviewed in the light of the instruments 
available to the authorities for implementing the plan. The paper does not 
take up this aspect in any detail, since other papers are being presented to 
the conference on this subject. 


a 
The Resource Survey 


No country, even the most developed, has at its disposal a comprehensive 
resource survey; the one country where completeness is approached, i.e., the 
United States of America, does not undertake any national planning. The type 
of resources which need review for the child welfare sector are examined. 
There is a danger in using capital-stock measures (e.g., the number of hospital 
beds in maternity homes) as surrogates for targets, when the welfare arising 
from a service (eg. mother and child care) is not easily identifiable. The 
Statistical difficulties in inventorising capital in child welfare sectors are by no 
means formidable if only national planning estimates are in view, but a number 
of problems are listed which arise if comparison is made with other countries, 
as may be the case if the benefits are to be estimated from a given target 
stock, or if the planners wish to evaluate their progress by international 


standards, 
œ 


The Plan Objectives 


Virtually any objective of a social and economic development programme 
affects children, more or less directly or indirectly. The objectives of the plan 
will identify the lines along which social and economic change should take 
place and these objectives will be governed by the widest variety of sources. 
As regards children, such objectives might be formulated by a medical research 
institute for child nutrition, by a political party for an extension of the school- 
leaving age, etc. Selection of standards against which these propositions are 
„measured will already be a form of filter indicating the priorities of social and 
economic development and the more uniform the plan agency is at this stage, 
the more realistic will be its ranking. The plan agency must integrate its 
programme both within each sector (eg, between the different levels of 
schooling), and from sector to sector (e.g, the interrelations between an 
improvement of the education service and the level of health). The paper 
suggests a number of interrelations in the child sector which are particularly 
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important, and which can lead to a partial attainment of such “objective by 
measures primarily aimed at another objective. 


The Confrontation of Costs and Benefits 


The choice among the priorities accorded to these objectives and their 
feasibility in the light of the availability and of the ranking of other objec- 
tives is described in the context of cost/benefit analysis. The target choice 
between investment and consumption is a crucial decision underlying this 
analysis, for a benefit which involves a cost today may appear only in future. 
Thus, expenditure on education in a current plan period may not yield its 
returns until the following plan period. The readiness of the government and 
the community to sacrifice present-day consumption to gain future consump- 
tion forms the “time preference aspect” of cost/benefit analysis. 


The Institutions for Implementation e 


The very fact of composing a national plan presupposes the creation of 
some plan agency; the decisions to be made revolve, first, around the function 
of the plan agency as a continuing authority to control the fulfilment of the 
plan and, secondly, around the need, which the preceding stages have re- 
vealed, to reshape public and private entities in the interest of implementation. 

The child welfare section is one in which variations in locality and custom 
are particularly marked. Planning from case-study experience plays a more 
decisive role than, say, the assessment of tax charges upon the volume of 
business investments. Parents, teachers and other such persons connected with 
children so often make decisions affecting the child sector that social par- 
ticipation in planning is particularly important. 


E 


Problems of Target-Setting in Planning for the Needs of Children 


STATEMENT BY MR. D. V, MCGRANAHAN 


‘ Quantitative target-setting is central to most economic development plan- 
ane Any enquiry into planning for children faces the question to what ex- 
tent, and in what way, targets should be set specifically for children. Quantita- 
tive targets for children will presumably not be indicated if children are 
adequately covered by programmes for the population at large; or if the, 
aspects of child welfare in question, such as the quality of family life and 
family care, are not quantifiable at the present time; or if the process of plan- 
ning and target-setting for children would separate the child too much from 
his natural environment of family and community (and possibly serve to dis- 
rupt or weaken these institutions unduly). Often the best way to help chil- 
dren is to help the family or community of which they are a part. 
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Social planning in general, including planning for children, is complicated 
by the fact that the cause/effect or means/end relationships that are involved 
in achieving the basic goals are often obscure, so that precise target-setting 
in terms of these goals is difficult. For example, it is possible to set a target 
of 10 per cent increase in steel production over a given period of time be- 
cause requirements for increased steel production are quite well known; but 
it would be difficult to set a target of 10 per cent reduction in juvenile de- 
linquency because we have only a vague idea of how to prevent juvenile 
delinquency, and few would pretend that they could organise a programme 
aimed precisely at a 10 per cent decrease. Even in a field like health, where 
scientific knowledge is well advanced, there are too many factors at work 
outside the control of the health planners to make it possible for them to 
achieve precise reductions in mortality and morbidity for the population at 
large (or for children) over a five- or ten-year period. Health levels are to 
an important extent a function of income, nutrition, education and housing, 
for example, and these factors are not controlled through the health plan. 
As a result of such difficulties, social programmes are often evaluated, and 
goals set up, in terms of efforts (expenditures, publications, meetings, estab- 
lishment of centres, etc.), rather than in terms of achievements. Means (in- 
strumentalities) that are concrete and manageable, such as hospital beds, are 
substituted for ends (health improvement) in the planning and target-setting 
process, with consequent dangers of distortion in the plan. In the effort to 
improve health and to raise the life-expectancy in the African environment, 
for example, it may well be that a given country would do better to concen- 
trate less on hospital tonstruction and more on reduction of childhood mor- 
bidity and mortality through improved environmental sanitation and improved 
nutrition. (Much adult disease in Africa is an aftermath of childhood diseases 
and deficiencies.) 

Much social progress in the past has involved a reaction against an eco- 
nomic approach to human values, as against the exploitation of child labour 
or against "traffic" jn women and children; and it must be acknowledged that 
even today, when we are faced with the problem of bringing the social and 
economic factors together again in the context of national development plan- 
ning, there are certain lingering incompatibilities between a social approach 
based on concepts of human rights and social justice and a planning approach 
based on economic concepts. For example, while there may be general agree- 
ment that it is important to educate children in primary schools, or to test 
them and treat them for tuberculosis, limited resources in the development 
plan may dictate that only a selected portion of the children in a poor country 
can receive these advantages. If, for economic reasons, only children in urban 
areas, where costs per child are lowest, are given schooling or medical aid, 
' and if some children get no education at all while others are given secondary 
or even higher education, then good development planning may be achieved, 
but not social justice in the fullest sense, certainly not from the point of view 
of those who are left out. 

"Targets of a.sogial nature concerned with children can be determined by 
various approaches: 
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1. The first approach is the traditional assessment of humanyneeds—the 
need for better nutrition, for health, for literacy and so forth. The important 
questions are: Who determines these needs? How are they measured? 

2. A second method of setting targets is to determine the requirements 
which are dictated by other parts of the development process or plan, c.g. 
the requirements for education and training that may be dictated by targets 
for industrial development or by health targets. This is related to the "balancing 
method" employed in planning in the Soviet Union. 

3. A third method of determining targets is increasingly referred to as 
“cost/benefit analysis." This term is used in a rather general sense to cover 
not only capital investment expenditures, but also recurrent expenditures, such 
as expenditures on teachers. A cost/benefit analysis aims to show what is ob- 
tained for a unit of expenditure, not only in the programme where the ex- 
penditure is made (e.g., education), but also in other fields (economic growth, 
health, etc.). Social cost/benefit analysis is a subject of rapidly growing interest 
and activity today. e 

4. A fourth approach to the setting of targets is the use of comparative 
standards. In traditional social welfare work, the standards for meeting the 
needs of deprived children in a country often have been taken from existing 
levels of the normal population—the children in need are to be brought up 
to the norm, or to some minimum related to the norm. When the purpose 
is to set standards and targets for the social development of the country as 
a whole, however—that is, for the normal population—international standards 
(based on what other countries at comparable levels of current or projected 
income are doing) are often used. Certain standard international ratios can be 
established, for example, between per capita national income and level of 
school enrolment or infant mortality rate. Countries can use these standard 
ratios for guidance in choosing social targets in conjunction with economic 
targets. ! 

These various methods of approach to the determination of targets are 
supplementary, but they do not always lead to the same-zonclusions. In the 
last analysis, the determination of social targets remains a matter of judgment, 
not of mechanical formulas. 9 


WORKING PAPERS BY MR. D. V. MCGRANAHAN 


Development plans, and the activities of governments in general in the 
economic and social field, are organised primarily in terms of functional cate- 
gories or "sectors" (industry, transportation, health, education, etc.) rather 


than in terms of demographic categories (children, adults, the aged, women, : 


etc.). Given this established framework, planning for the needs of children 
can have several possible meanings: 


(a) Planning activity within the individual sectors to ensure that the 
needs of children are taken into account. — " 


* 
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(b) Establishment of plans and programmes to cover residual needs of 
children that are not dealt with in the major functional sectors. 

(c) Establishment of a unified plan for children that cuts across differ- 

ent sectors (as a community development plan may do), covers the 

residual needs, and is concerned also with inter-sectoral impacts and 

relationships (such as the impact of rural education on urban 

migration of youth or difficulties created when the minimum em- 

ployment age is substantially higher than the school-leaving age). 

Planning for children in any of these senses raises the question of how 
targets—objectives to be achieved in a given time period—are to be set." This 
question appears not only in connexion with projects and programmes im- 
mediately directed towards the needs of children, such as construction of 
schools, playgrounds and child welfare centres, but also in connexion with 
others that have important implications for children, including projects of a 
primarily economic character. For example, the industrial development plan 
can be considered from the point of view of the implications of different 
kinds of industry for children (as consumers, unemployed youth, etc.). Thus, 
in terms of profitability, soft-drink plants may well have claim for resources 
over milk processing plants, but if the needs of children are taken into ac- 
count, the reverse will probably be true? To take another example, the agri- 
cultural development plan can be approached from the point of view of nu- 
tritional requirements of the present and projected population, including the 
special requirements of children. This is an approach widely endorsed but 
relatively little practised, and it raises again the question of how to compare, 
in any systematic quantitative way, the welfare advantages of improved nutri- 
tion with the economic advantages of superior returns, e.g., from exports. 

Consideration of the needs of children will inevitably lead to concern 
also with the over-all strategy of development and the pattern of priorities 
among the sectors, since choices among broad alternatives of social and eco- 
Foe allocation in the development plan will inevitably affect the welfare of 

ildren. 

The question of planning for the needs of children has arisen in a context 
of growing interest in “balance and integration” of social and economic de- 
velopment planning. The General Assembly, the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, and the Social Commission of the United Nations have a an im- 
pressive series of resolutions urging countries to pursue i develop- 
ment. Recent writings of economists give new emphasis to the role of “human 
investment,” “human resources” and like concepts in development. Social 
scientists have begun to go beyond the stage of issuing warnings against the 
dangers of industrialisation and economic development and to occupy them- 
selves with positive measures of social change in conjunction with economic 
change. 

The movement towards integration of economic and social development, 
of which the interest in planning for children is a part, represents a reversal 
of a long historical trend in which economic and social functions gradually 
became differentiated from each other and established in separate institutions. 
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Pre-industrial forms, like the extended family or kinship group of the feudal 
system, were both economic and social in role and function. Even early in- 
dustrial institutions, e.g., the company towns, exercised certain social func- 
tions under the concept of “paternalism.” But in time, these functions have 
tended to separate off and to be independently ensured or exercised, increas- 
ingly by the state, and often in the name of “human rights,” while at the same 
time expanding and developing. 

Much of what has been called “social progress” in the past has consisted 
in fact of action to separate certain social objects and values from economic 
values and interests including, for example, action against “economic exploita- 
tion” of child labour,’ and suppression of “traffic in women and children.” 4 
In other cases, social progress has consisted not so much of the suppression of 
evils as of the extension of services like education which, in the judgment 
of the society in question, the market failed to provide for adequately and 
which were consequently taken over or guaranteed by the state. In this process 
they were converted from marketed goods, subjéct to the law of supply and 
demand, into individual rights, supplied to all who qualified, rich or poor, 
and in the case of compulsory primary education and compulsory social 
security, provided independently of demand. 

Tt can be equally maintained that the course of economic development in 
the past has consisted, in important measure, of separation of economic from 
social functions and institutions. The family has evolved in modern industrial 
society into a fairly pure social institution. An industrial enterprise that is 
simultaneously a family welfare system or a kinship system, providing em- 
ployment and distributing income on the basis of considerations other than 
contribution to production, usually cannot operate in an efficient modern 
manner. The progress of economics in its method of operation, though not 
in ultimate purpose, has been towards objective and rational calculations of 
input and output, cost and returns, not towards computations based on senti- 
ments and social relations. 

This historical background has to be taken into accourit when we consider 
the question of planning for children and the setting of targets for children in 
relation to economic planning. It will be understood that those who work in 
the social field sometimes feel a certain anxiety about expressions like "human 
capital" and "mobilisation of human resources," which seem to subordinate 
social phenomena to economic concepts and purposes, even when the dis- 
cussion is in the context of national economic planning which is openly 
dedicated to ultimate social goals. Economists are sometimes uneasy at the 
thought of having to deal in their technical formulations and plans with such 
matters as "child welfare," when the significance of these matters is urged not 
on grounds of utility, profitability, or productivity, but of values outside the 
economic realm. 

, Economic planning is oriented towards the increase of output, and is 
guided in this respect by consideration of input/output relations, cost/benefit 
ratios, profitability and like criteria. The major means of economic develop- 
ment planning has been re-investment of income. The tiaditional orientation 
of social action, however, has been towards the meeting of needs—primary 
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Social need$ created by hunger, disease, illiteracy, homelessness, etc.—and the 
major means to this end has been redistribution of income. The economic and 
the social are being brought together today by the realisation that the most 
important basis for meeting social needs in the developing countries must 
actually be economic growth. (Redistribution of income on a completely 
egalitarian basis would, by definition, achieve no more than the per capita 
income.) At the same time, certain forms of social development are recog- 
nised to be requirements for healthy economic growth. 

The critical problem that we now face is the development of a methodol- 
ogy for interrelating economic and social development. The problem of estab- 
lishing targets to meet the needs of children in the context of an over-all 
economic and social development plan is a particular illustration. 

In social policy, which, as mentioned above, has been traditionally oriented 
towards the meeting of needs, the process of setting objectives and targets 
has involved, first, the assessment of the actual level of living (what is) and 
the application of a standard defining what ought to be; the difference be- 
tween the actual level and the standard defines the extent of need. Targets 
can then be set to meet this need. In practice, however, standards, and hence 
needs and targets, are relative. The poverty line, for example, constantly ad- 
vances with development.5 Ideally, children in developing countries should 
have the same educational opportunities and health services as children in 
industrialised countries. To say that it is impossible in practice means that 
social standards and social targets must be related to economic levels, In other 
words, in the planning operation, a decision on a social target must be taken 
on the context of available resources (material and manpower) and alternative 
demands. Much social target-setting has been quite unrealistic. 

Since economic and social problems differ in important essentials, it can- 
not be assumed that the methods of economic planning and target-setting can 
be simply extended to social planning. Even the nature of the targets may 
differ. For example, economic targets are often expressed in terms of per- 
centage increases; fhus the target proposed for the Development Decade is 
a minimum annual increase of national production of 5 per cent. In the social 
field, however, the level' of development is typically measured by the per- 
centage of the population that reaches a certain condition (literacy, school 
enrolment, adequate housing), or, negatively, by rates of illiteracy, morbidity, 
mortality, unemployment, homelessness, etc. The percentage increase method 
is inappropriate for measuring progress in these circumstances and, conse- 
quently, for setting targets. od gg à 

A more basic methodological problem of integrating social with economic 
planning lies in the lack of a common scale for comparing and weighing eco- 
nomic and social values. Economic values are expressed in monetary terms; 


” this is a crucial aspect of economic planning concepts like per capita national 


income, investment/output ratios, profitability and related measures. Social 
Values can be measured, as by mortality rates, literacy rates, and other meas- 
ures, which may be in fact more exact and more scientifically valid than, say, 
the per capita matidhal income (particularly in developing countries with a 
large subsistence sector). But one cannot convert these rates into monetary 
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rates by assigning, for example, a monetary value to the life of a*child, using 
this to compute the total monetary value of a drop in infant mortality re- 
sulting from a health programme, and comparing it with the economic returns 
of an investment of the same funds in an irrigation project. It is true that 
social programmes have economic implications, usually in the form of benefits, 
although sometimes in the form of disadvantages, of varying magnitude. One 
can conceivably measure, though with great difficulty, the net economic bene- 
fit (or disadvantage) of a hospital which treats infants, workers and the aged. 
Considerable quantitative evidence, not always methodologically sound, has 
been put forward recently on the economic returns from education. But these 
are not measurements of social values in their own right." 

It does not seem realistic to assume that a common scale for converting 
social values, like the life of a child, into economic quantities, or vice versa, 
will be forthcoming shortly. A universal calculus of human values has been 
sought, off and on, for over a hundred years, without success. In fact, it is 
questionable whether there has been any advance in this century over the 
hedonistic calculus devised by Jeremy Bentham in 1870. Bentham, in his 
Principles of Morals and Legislation, proposed to measure the utility of a 
legislative act in terms of the pleasure or pain implied, and set forth the fol- 
lowing circumstances to consider in weighing the pleasure or pain: (a) its 
intensity, (b) its duration, (c) its certainty or uncertainty, (d) its propinquity 
or remoteness, (e) its fecundity, that is, the chance of its being followed by 
a sensation of the same kind, (f) its purity, that is, the chance of its not being 
followed by a sensation of an opposite kind, and (g) its extent, or the number 
of persons affected. ; 

If the words “pleasure” and “pain” are replaced by “benefit” and “dis- 
advantage," then Bentham's list provides a fairly up-to-date guide to project 
evaluation.5 However, Bentham's hedonistic calculus, like contemporary cost/ 
benefit analysis, was unable to add or equate experiences from different sources. 
It failed to establish a common unit of pleasure; and it could not indicate how 
one should weigh intensity against probability, against própinquity, etc. 

In the absence of a common scale of valuation by which to weigh the 
benefits of different objectives, and in view also of the fact that in our present 
state of knowledge the presumed benefits are often highly speculative, plan- 
ning decisions on projects and targets involving social components must in 
the last analysis be matters of judgment. That is, the measuring instrument 
must be the human individual, who is quite capable of comparing items and 
values that are technically non-comparable and reaching choices and decisions. 
This is done constantly in every-day life; it is a familiar aspect of public 
administration, as in recruitment to the civil service where such disparate 
variables as intelligence, experience and character are taken into account in , 
reaching a decision on appointment at a given salary level. It is essential that 
such judgment in the planning field be (a) informed, and (b) disinterested. 

An informed judgment must take account of needs; costs; benefits (direct 
and indirect, economic and social), resources (material, institutional, per- 
sonnel); alternative needs, costs and benefits. . 

It is necessary to take account of two kinds of needs in the planning con- 
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text: the primary social needs, including biological needs, mentioned above, 
and what may be called “derived needs.” The latter are requirements dictated 
by the principles of “balance” or “complementarity” in the plan. They are 
particularly evident in material production, as in achievement of balance be- 
tween steel requirements and steel supply in the manufacturing sector; but 
the approach has been extended also to social processes in their relation to 
economic processes, as in the analysis of “manpower requirements.” Thus 
an expansion of industry will require an increase in the number of engineers, 
which may require, in turn, an increase of secondary schooling, etc. 

The closest integration of economic and social planning will be achieved 
when economic plans are adjusted to social requirements and social plans 
adjusted to economic requirements, as far as such adjustments are feasible, 
that is, can be made without undermining the economic process or the in- 
dividual’s rights. Thus, while economic growth has certain manpower implica- 
tions, it is also true that manpower, or more generally population growth, 
also has certain economic fmplications for jobs and for production of con- 
sumer goods, as well as for schools, teachers, hospitals, etc., on the assumption 
that current social standards are at least to be maintained. The general prob- 
lem of balance between population growth and production growth may, of 
course, be approached from the point of view of family planning, as a num- 
ber of countries are now doing, particularly in Asia, instead of taking popula- 
tion growth as a given. 

Cost/benefit analysis, as a basis for setting targets, proceeds differently 
from requirements analysis, in that it works forward from causes to effects, 
rather than backwards from primary objectives to instrumental or derived 
needs. In theory, these are supplementary approaches. In practice, they may 
lead to contradictory conclusions. Thus, a cost/benefit analysis, based on 
comparison of incomes of secondary and non-secondary school graduates, is 
likely to show considerable economic as well as social advantage derived from 
a general secondary education in a given country; while a requirements analysis 
may show no neeá for further general secondary school graduates, in the 
face of extensive unemployment among them, but point to the need for voca- 
tional school graduates instead. The problem is resolved when costs and bene- 
fits are studied within a particular environment and from the point of view 
of marginal utility. 

The cost/benefit approach, on the other hand, takes account of conse- 
quences outside the specific purpose of a project and thus provides a broader 
approach than requirements analysis. An informed judgment regarding alloca- 
tions and targets must consider the indirect as well as the direct consequences 
—a matter of particular importance in programmes for children, who are the 

future adults and workers of the country. 
f While the indirect economic benefits are not the only benefits of a social 
project, they should be examined and quantified as far as possible, like the 
other benefits, încluding the direct social benefits. Recent experience has 
shown that the results of such quantification may be quite surprising, and 
some countries, ‘Puerto Rico, for example, have expanded their educational 
system more rapidly on the basis of estimated economic benefits than they 
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did previously on social grounds. New techniques are also being developed for 
measuring the economic or material benefits of public transportation systems, 
recreation areas and other amenities. Analysis of material benefits of social 
programmes may not compel decision on these programmes, but it can be a 
factor informing decision. 

Ordinarily, the specialist from a particular field, e.g., agriculture, industry, 
education, health, can be expected to point out the needs and search out vari- 
ous cross-sectoral benefits of programmes in their field, although perhaps not 
the disadvantages. At the same time, since resources tend to be limited, needs 
relative, and cause/effect relations obscure, it is evident that the final decisions 
on allocations to a given field of interest cannot ordinarily be made by repre- 
sentatives of that field operating independently. It is particularly inappropriate, 
in a planning context, that the representatives of a specialised interest should 
be responsible for decisions on allocations outside their own field, unless act- 
ing within a multi-disciplinary team. The question of who should make the 
decisions on allocations and targets, and how they should be made, extends 
beyond the scope of this paper, but it is clear that decisions involving im- 
portant ‘economic and social values of a nation must be political in the last 
analysis, and in the best sense of that word. 

There is another approach to the setting of targets which does not require 
a cost/benefit type of analysis. It may supplement the latter or may substitute 
for it when cost/benefit analysis is inappropriate or self-contradictory, as 
when the costs of a cost/benefit analysis exceed the probable benefits. This 
is an approach that deals with the problem of defining needs and setting tar- 
gets by the use of standards derived from some kind of comparison. It is a 
familiar method of operation in the social field. Thus, if a local population 
suffers a disaster, needs and relief targets are roughly assessed upon the basis 
of standards previously prevailing among the population, or prevailing among 
nearby populations. In many cases, the condition of the normal population is 
used as a standard to gauge the requirements of those in special need. 

___ When it is a question of social development of a country as a whole, not 
just of groups in special need, then standards can be sought through compara- 
tive international analysis. For example, instead of trying to set targets for the 
level of school enrolment in a developing country on the basis of complex 
computation of needs and benefits, or in addition to such computations, one 
may attempt to determine certain standard ratios between level of education 
and level of per capita national income, level of health, etc. On the basis of 
these ratios, a standard for the educational level of a given country can be 
derived. Thus, it can be proposed, on the basis of international ratios, that a 
country with a per capita national income of about $200 should have at least 
half of its children enrolled in school and should have an infant mortality 
rate no higher than 100 per thousand. If this country sets a target of reaching 
$350 per capita over a given span of years, then it should aim at having at 
least two-thirds of its children in school by the end of the period, and an in- 
fant mortality rate no higher than 65 per thousand.1® 

. There are a number of criticisms that can be levelled dgainst this approach, 
including the observation that each nation's problems are unique; nevertheless 
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it is a factethat many countries, at all levels of development, do make use of 
company international data in setting development targets in the social 
eld. 

Instead of using standard ratios between different factors of development 
as a guide in setting targets within social fields, one may seek to establish 
certain standard percentages of the budget or of the national income that 
should be allocated for specific purposes. Proposals have been made, for ex- 
ample, that governments should spend 10 to 15 per cent of their budget on 
education and 5 to 10 per cent on health. As very rough rules of thumb, these 
recommendations may have some value. However, they do not take account 
of the different requirements that may exist at different levels of development: 
budgetary classification systems differ widely; and methods of financing social 
programmes are extremely varied, through central, provincial and local ex- 
penditures, through direct expenditures and tax exemptions, through public 
and private expenditures, etc. Hence, comparability is quite limited. It is doubt- 
ful whether any advantagé would be obtained by trying to determine the 
percentage of the national budget or national income that should be spent on 
programmes for children, although the experiment might be interesting. 


Targets and Instruments of Economic and Social Policy 


STATEMENT BY ,PROFESSOR JAN TINBERGEN 


The round-table conference on planning for the needs of children in de- 
veloping countries, organised by unicer, is an interesting check on present 
planning activities: do they sufficiently take into account the needs of children? 
As a professional planner who happens to be deeply interested in children I 
read with great interest the summaries of the working papers submitted by 
my colleagues to this conference and tried to answer the question just posed. 

In my answer I want to make a distinction between the main features 
of development plans and a number of details of particular interest to chil- 
dren and their needs. My impression is that the main features of such plans 
are serving the main interests of children; that, in other words, there is a 
strong parallelism between the goals of development and the needs of chil- 
dren. Development is directed at future well-being, which is the well-being 
of our children; in the last five or ten years it has very much emphasised the 
role of education, which is again one of the most important interests of chil- 
dren. Plans do a lot to orient young people to their future tasks; they are 
elements built into any plan. To the extent that we already include family 
planning in our policies, we definitely serve the interests of children: it is 
in their own interest that they are not too numerous. I am, therefore, gladly 
joining Mr. Singer in maintaining that the main problems we have to solve 
for so many children in the developing countries are, in fact, development 
problems; that'is, she ones we try to solve by a good development policy and 


hence express in our plans. 
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When we come to the details of development policy, we may find, on 
the one hand, a neglect of some particular interests of children and, hence, on 
the other hand, possibilities to improve development policies by the use of 
additional instruments directed more immediately at the satisfaction of some 
needs of children. Often these are needs which existing institutions, such as 
the family and the school, are not yet handling in the right way. Possible in- 
struments or measures are school meals, school milk distribution, medical care 
through the school or through autonomous consultation centres, the provision 
of playgrounds in overcrowded areas, social legislation to protect children 
(for instance, with regard to working hours), club houses, holiday centres 
and special rations for children. In a number of cases, it is not easy to reach 
the children and we must rely on the parents. This requires education of the 
parents, both in order to do more and sometimes to do less. In wealthy coun- 
tries the interests of children are sometimes damaged by their getting too 
much. Concern for children’s needs may also make it desirable to introduce 
more restrictions, for instance, on movies. I feel that a bad influence is being 
exerted on a number of youngsters by some of the bad films we show, with- 
out having in mind their impact on children’s minds. I think that a part of 
today’s juvenile delinquency and hooliganism is the consequence of this too 
great freedom. I join Mr. Ben Salah in wishing there were more constructive 
films shown on a number of issues related to children’s needs. 

One point I missed in the documents: a reference to the eminent interest, 
precisely for our children, of preventing war. Children are even more shocked 
than adults by war events and they have a special right to our being more 
effective in organising peace. The terrible abuse made of the young generation 
by militarists should not be forgotten either. 

My main conclusion from the preceding is that, first, untcer should join 
the forces of those who are asking for quicker development and for the 
necessary means to implement international co-operation in this field; then, 
that UNICEF should be among those pressing for disarmament and the organ- 
isation of peace. Thirdly, unicer should continue to present, at the highest 
levels of national and international policy-making, the needs of children as 
an important target among the other targets of development policies. In addi- 
tion, UNICEF should go ahead using all the specific means which, in any na- 
tional or international development policy, may help to reduce children's 
suffering. Here I emphasise the word specific. There is less scope, in my opin- 
1on, for UNICEF to engage in activities which are already carried out by other 
agencies, whose main task they are. This brings us to the question of the best 
division of work between the various agencies, both national and international, 
active in the field of economic and social policies. 

This problem is not an easy one and requires some analysis. In any eco- 
nomic and social policy we can make a distinction between targets and in- ' 
struments. I submit that executive bodies should be so arranged and organised 
that each of them handles a certain instrument of action and tiat it is errone- 
ous to organise them around a target. In any administration or government 
we will meet this problem. Since there is a considerable degree of interde- 
pendence in economic and social life, the set of targets which we want to 
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pursue must be met jointly by the whole set of instruments. Each instrument, 
e.g. taxes, investments, health centres, schools, serves a number of different 
targets, e.g., raising future production, keeping the balance of payments in 
order, furthering employment, health and so on. If we organised our min- 
istries according to targets, each ministry would have to handle a large num- 
ber of instruments, partly the same, and there would be much duplication. It 
is better to organise them according to instruments and so to avoid duplica- 
tion; but then they must all be instructed about the relative weights the gov- 
ernment wants to give to the various targets. These relative weights must be 
given at the top, by a joint government decision, based on studies by the 
planning agency. 

The only exception to this rule can be made for those more specific in- 
struments which only affect one target and hardly affect the others. Here it 
does not matter whether we organise the executive agency as the manipulator 
of one distinct instrument or as the pursuer of a target. This is usually the 
case for the minor instrumefits of a special character, such as the ones I men- 
tioned as the “details” of development policy. 

To return to UNICEF, what I want to suggest is this. As I said, I see two 
sets of tasks for unicer which make sense. First, its pressing for the satis- 
faction of the needs of children at the highest level of policy-making, in 
order to obtain a sufficient weight for children’s needs within the set of tar- 
gets the government or the international community chooses. To this belongs 
also its joining the forces asking for more development effort and asking for 
the organisation of peace. Second, its carrying out itself a number of projects 
which, in my terminology, represent specific instruments in the interest of 
children. I already mentioned a number of them which are familiar to UNICEF. 
We may continually try to find new means of this type; and I wonder whether 
or not my suggestion on movies may be one. What unicer should not engage 
in, I think, is activities such as general planning or perhaps even general nutri- 
tion planning, in which so many other targets must also be taken into account 
and where duplication is a risk. But in the positive tasks I have indicated there 
remains such a lot to be done that we must only hope that unicer can rein- 
force its activities along tffese lines. 


The Needs of Children in Relation to Planning Structures 
and Processes 


STATEMENT BY PROFESSOR EUGEN PUSIC 


For the political scientist the planning process has a particular fascination 
because in this process the three major fields of our interests are integrated 
into one object: the field of politics proper; the various technical or func- 
tional processessueh as medicine, education and economics; and the admin- 
istrative field. The technical processes have as their aim the satisfaction of 
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interests. The field of administration refers to the process of co-ordination 
among the technical processes and the interrelationship between the technical 
and the political fields. 

Planning calls for the fusion of the different processes into one and pre- 
supposes a unity which runs contrary to most of the institutional arrange- 
ments we have today, so that real planning means serious change in institu- 
tional arrangements. The extent of the change depends on the level at which 
the planning is done. 

It is far easier to be rational about small-scale than about large-scale plan- 
ning, for instance about the organisation of a day-care centre than about 
planning the welfare of children generally. At the level of general welfare 
planning there are many decision-making knots, points at which you must 
choose alternatives, and the possibilities of mistakes are far more numerous 
than when you plan at the lower level, at a project level, or at the level of a 
functional service. Then, the difficulties of comparing the different goals with 
each other increase as the level of planning becomes more general. Take, 
for instance, the problem of comparing the importance of an improved water 
supply with increased school attendance; the number of goals which cannot 
be measured by the same criteria increases as we proceed to the level of gen- 
eral planning. Also, planning becomes more complex at the more general level 
with respect to the multiplicity of values, In addition to its immediate goal, 
an organisation is usually committed to some political values; the institutional 
goals of the organisation become more and more compelling as the organisa- 
tion grows in size. And finally, the increasing intensity and size of interests 
makes Planning at the general level more controversial, As the size and in- 
tensity of interests increase, the interests conflict and the difficulty of handling 
the conflicts increases as well. 

, However, the level at which we plan is not completely a matter of 
choice. A relatively static society can heed the advice of Karl Popper and 
keep to micro-planning. A developing country cannot do that. Where tradi- 
tional institutions cannot and do not continue to function*in traditional Ways, 
something has to be done on a public scale. Planning in the developing coun- 
tries must go on at all levels. > 

,,, A5 a general rule, it is clear that the needs of children should be con- 
sidered wherever plans are fashioned, but that does not mean that the struc- 
ture and functional organisation of planning should be everywhere the same. 
The different types of central planning bodies make it more or less possible 
to integrate a sector for children as a particularly identified planning sector 
within the central planning body. 

The functional structure of the planning body depends mostly on the 
concept of the sector, and this differs widely in different countries and with 
different people. Those which are often called functional sectors may be re- 
ferred to also as “technological sectors”—the extractive industries, manufac- 
turing, trade, commerce, communications, social services and“government, to 
take random examples. One may also conceive of sectors as representing func- 
tions in the economic process, for example, a sector of production, a sector 
of consumption, personal and social, investment or international exchange. 
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There could also be an institutional concept of sectors. In either of these 
types it would be possible to insert a sector for children. Of course, the chil- 
dren’s sector would be a sub-sector in the social services field, but it would 
not be in a position, in this organisational unit, to co-ordinate other sectors 
which, directly or indirectly, are just as important for children as social 
services, 

Sometimes it might be easier to fit a special planning sector for children 
into a central planning body, and sometimes it might be more difficult, but 
in any case it will not change the situation much if you have it or if you have 
not got it. I do not think it worthwhile to concentrate on having in the 
planning body itself a specially identified sector for children. The planning 
process is a co-ordinated process composed of technical and political elements 
and it seems more important to stress the interests of children in the political 
elements of the planning process, and to take your organisational decisions 
accordingly. It would probably be useful and necessary to introduce repre- 
sentatives of mass organisations such as women and youth organisations, the 
Red Cross, or any organisation particularly interested in children, and give it 
the necessary weight in the political process of planning. Sometimes this proc- 
ess might be concentrated in the planning body, sometimes in parliament or 
in a special chamber of parliament. Popular participation and popular direct 
action in the planning process might sometimes be very important. 

There is no doubt that intensive local development will play a role of 
considerable importance in the effort of the developing countries to cope with 
the unbalancing effects of social change. The advantages are the greater sim- 
plicity and the greatér elasticity of action at the local level. Also at the local 
level the social division of labour is smaller so that you can more easily trans- 
fer efforts or personnel, from one field to another, from one sector to an- 
other. The two main problems of accelerated development towards indus- 
trialisation, the lack of services and the lack of security, can be counterbalanced 
very well by local action which will create substitutes for services for the 
time being and wilb certainly create an increase in the sense of security people 
have in working problems out together. Finally, local action has an important 
educational effect. © 

We might well agree that the idea of community development is in itself 
véfy sound. The criticisms arise from a certain incongruence between the 
expectations of results from community development and the analysis of the 
problems involved. It is important to remember that the local community, 
however small, is no more a harmonious and homogeneous group than a 
country. The differences of interests remain hidden only to superficial ob- 
servers. There are conflicts of interests even in the smallest village, and these 
conflicts have to be taken into account in local action. Whose interests is the 


' community development scheme going to favour? A second frequent omission 


is the failure to tackle the problem of method. Should all aspects of human 
life be encompassed in one organisational form, or should there be a particular 
local organisation for social aspects, for example, or should first place be given 
to what some eall the agricultural revolution through community develop- 
ment? Or should community development be understood simply as a prepara- 
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tion for local government? If we have a multi-disciplinary approach to this 
local effort, who should do the co-ordinating: one of the special fields or 
a specialist in co-ordination? Could forms of action and education be evolved 
which would make it less necessary to rely on functional specialists? Could 
we evolve forms of action which would include health protection, education, 
social welfare, agricultural expansion service at the same time and in the same 
process? Would it be possible and useful to organise community action around 
the problems of children? It is really surprising how little work has been 
done on these questions, given the general popularity of community develop- 
ment and its widespread practice. We are trying to achieve completely new 
effects, completely new results, in developing countries, at an accelerated pace. 
I hope that I am not completely misquoting Bacon, who said that if you want 
to reach ends that have never been reached before, you have to apply means 
which have never yet been tried. 


” 
SUMMARY OF WORKING PAPER BY PROFESSOR EUGEN PUSIC 


Planning, as the rational predetermination of socially relevant actions and 
action patterns, evolves with the development of the techniques of social co- 
ordination and with the change of interest relationships in society. 

In development planning people are a resource, and they are at the same 
time a social obligation. The different emphases on these two aspects, together 
with other historical circumstances, have resulted in three main types of plan- 
ning for people: 

1. Economic planning for social purposes, stressing the value of people 
as resources and adjusting the economic indicators of the plan in order to 
take care of the needs of people by measures of a general character. 

_2. Social welfare planning, stemming from social welfare practice and 
trying to co-ordinate the different social services so as to achieve an optimum 
effect from the point of view of the needy individual. 

_3. Social policy planning, starting with general measures of redistribution 
of income and developing towards a comprehensive network of services. In 
developed countries the three types are converging upon each other. 


Developing countries, on the other hand, have three main difficulties in 
relation to the possibility of planning: low density of activities and services, 
low Organisational capacity, and a strong tendency towards the domination of 
some interests over others. 

They have, also, three advantages in relation to countries which had to 
pass earlier through the corresponding stages of development: they are in a 
better position to foresee the problems of development and the methods to ' 
Cope with them having before them examples of social evolution elsewhere; 
there is an increasing possibility to “import” technical knowledge from other 
countries; there are often remnants of a primary local solidarity and institu- 


— which can be used as a temporary solution and as aebase for new social 
orms. 
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Any astempt at planning will have to face squarely the existing and 
evolving interest situation in the developing country. The ruling interest- 
group and its values will define the framework within which planning can 
start. Once started, however, planning will itself shape the situation within 
which political decisions have to be taken. 

The planning process itself can be seen in three phases: 


ORIENTATION. Planning sectors are identified and data are gathered about 
the situation and the possibilities in each of them. The sectors particularly 
relevant for children and youth: food, nutrition and home economics, educa- 
tion, particularly literacy and vocational training, health, welfare, labour and 
working conditions, housing, land use, urban and regional planning, recrea- 
tional and cultural institutions, public utilities and communal services, social 
insurance systems. 


PLANNING. A coherent politico-technical process, starting with the prob- 
lems of relationships, homegeneity and constance of possible activities, the 
choice of priorities, and resulting in the final draft of the plan. The technical 
ideal should be simplicity. Planning should go on centrally and locally and 
with the maximum possible participation of all those on whose activities ulti- 
mate success will depend. Political responsibility and technical expertise should 
be associated in the same planning body. Large political bodies, such as na- 
tional assemblies, have the function of political control. 


ACTION. Not to be disassociated in responsibility from planning. Action 
introducing new services and requiring scarce resources will usually have to 
be started centrally, but otherwise local action should be preferred. Locally it 
will be easier to achieve comprehensiveness, to counteract bureaucratisation, 
to mobilise inner reserves and human solidarity, and to experiment with small 
scale measures before starting a general system. Also, functional decentralisa- 
tion by combining social services with other types of activity can be useful in 
taking care of the Deeds of children and youth. Non-governmental organisa- 
tions should be associated in the fullest possible measure with the whole plan- 
ning process and with the resulting action. 

Co-ordinating machinery from the point of view of the needs of children 
and;youth should combine in its membership people responsible for the rele- 
vant activities and members of political decision-making bodies. 


Some Observations on Administrative Arrangements to Promote 
tbe Welfare of Children through National Planning 


WORKING PAPER BY DEAN CHARLES I. SCHOTTLAND 


Introduction 
“Planning” -has,become a current hit theme and has been the subject of 
numerous international conferences, institutes and seminars all over the world. 
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The theories, concepts, goals, practices and other aspects of the problem have 
been explored extensively. However, one area which has been given too little 
attention relates to the administrative arrangements under which planning 
shall take place. This is particularly true in the area of national planning for 
children. 

In considering the administrative machinery necessary to plan for chil- 
dren, only the most generalised observations appear to satisfy the differing 
approaches to the problem. Usually stressed are the necessity of inter-min- 
isterial arrangements,! among various agencies which are responsible for spe- 
cific functional services such as health or schooling,? the necessity of adapting 
the planning mechanisms or planning structures to the “general administrative 
mores of the country,” and the necessity to integrate services for children 
with other services.4 


Increasing Concern with “Structure” 


There is, however, increasing concern, particularly in the rapidly de- 
veloping countries, with the inadequacies of planning structures to consider 
the total needs of children. Many problems cannot be solved by the functional 
ministries acting alone.5 Let us take, for example, the question of child health. 
In a particular country, the public health department may have primary re- 
sponsibility for broad programmes of prevention and treatment. But child 
health is tied to adequate food production which may be the responsibility 
of a Department of Agriculture; to the education of the parents which may 
be the responsibility of a Department of Education; to suitable housing which 
may be the responsibility of still another department. Co-ordinating the exist- 
ing functional ministries may still leave gaps in planning for children. For 
example, the various long-range national economic plans may have significant 
implications for children which involve considerations which are not the func- 
tion of any established ministry.® In addition, the plans of thé separate min- 
Istries may not encompass all of the needs of children. Indeed, the factual in- 
formation and data upon which planning should proceed may not be complete 
if tied to the data gathering of individual ministries. Increasingly, there is a 
growing recognition that the administrative arrangethents will influence the 
success or failure of comprehensive planning for children. 


Steps Involved in Planning 


Let us, therefore, proceed to raise questions for discussion and present 
some observations. Although the planning process or function may be ap- 
proached or described in many ways; one approach is through certain steps 
involved in such planning. These include: 


GATHERING INFORMATION. Much has been said about the importance of 
information upon which planning must rest. Basic to any planning are data 
and fact finding. Birth rates, child and maternal health rates, fainily size, family 
mobility, incidence of juvenile delinquency, school attendance—these are only 
a small sample of the myriad of facts necessary for national planning. Lack 
of data is a serious stumbling block in adequate planning.* Who should collect 


" 
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such information? Should the individual ministries be responsible for their 
own functional areas? What should be the role of the central planning agency 
in this regard? Who should co-ordinate the information into an over-all na- 
tional assessment? Who should be responsible for seeing that there are no 
large gaps in collecting data? 


SUGGESTED PRINCIPLE. A designated and special sector of the admin- 
istrative structure should be made responsible for gathering information about 
the country’s children through the functional ministries, through its own re- 
sources, through specially created organs, or a combination of these methods. 


DISSEMINATING INFORMATION. In developing countries, the dissemina- 
tion of information frequently has been difficult because of inadequate de- 
velopment of the means of communication. How should the facts which have 
been collected be disseminated to ministries, officials, voluntary organisations 
and the general public? What devices, indigenous to the country, can be 
utilised? Can a periodic corfference such as the decennial White House Con- 
ference on Children in the United States serve such a purpose partially in 
selected countries? Who should determine what kinds of information should 


be made available? And to whom? Where should responsibility for this func- 
tion be placed? 


SUGGESTED PRINCIPLE. A. designated agency should be responsible for 
(a) ascertaining that individual agencies disseminate information relating to 
their specific functions, and (b) disseminating such information as may not be 
pertinent to the workvof individual agencies. 


ESTABLISHING GOALS. The goals and objectives for the children of a na- 
tion should be clearly stated and defined. Whose responsibility should this be? 
The national legislature? The central planning body? Specific ministries? 


SUGGESTED PRINCIPLE. "The responsibility of establishing, amending and 
revising the fundamental goals and objectives should be clearly designated and 
such goals should be promulgated so as to serve as a guideline for those agencies 
responsible for implemerítation. 


SmeTING PRIORITIES. Developing countries cannot do everything at once. 
Priorities must be established in the light of available resources. How much of 
the nation's resources should be devoted to children as against other age 
groups? Among children's services, how much should go for health? For 
schooling? For housing? For welfare services? Who should set these priorities 
in planning for children? A central planning body? A co-ordinating inter- 
departmental or inter-ministerial committee? The national legislature? The 
chief executive? 


SUGGESTED PRINCIPLE. The setting of priorities must be related closely 
to other econofhic and social priorities, for example, food production, voca- 
tional training, road building, etc. Therefore, the same mechanism or machinery 
which establishés basic priorities for the country as a whole should be given 
responsibility for setting the priorities in the national planning for children. 
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However, it is desirable that the major agencies operating programmes for 
children participate in the setting of priorities so that the views of such agencies 
are considered. 


PUTTING THE PLANS INTO EFFECT. What kind or kinds of administra- 
tive structures should be utilized in effectuating the agreed upon plans? Should 
a children’s agency be charged with major responsibility? Or should each 
function include services for children, for example, the health department 
handle child health, the schools handle child education, etc. Should some central 
agency have over-all responsibility for supervising or reporting upon the work 
of individual agencies? 


SUGGESTED PRINCIPLE. The major functions of government as adminis- 
tered by departments or ministries should be charged with that portion of the 
plans for children related to its purpose. For example, the health ministry 
should handle child health problems. However, some central organisation 
should be given responsibility for co-ordinating ‘or supervising or reporting 
upon the execution of children's programmes. 


Miscellaneous 


__ The questions above are indicative and certainly not complete. Not con- 
sidered are such broad subjects as evaluation of existing programmes, research 
and demonstration, financing and a host of other problems which affect ad- 
ministrative structure. However, it is believed that, if consensus can be achieved 
on the principles to guide countries in the administrative arrangements Or 
structures involved in the five steps set forth above, the'administrative mech- 


m for other aspects of the planning process can be more readily con- 


Outline for Country Assessment of tbe Situation 
of Children and Youth ki 


^ 
WORKING PAPER BY DR. GEORGES SICAULT 


INTRODUCTION 


The question has been asked how a government can establish pr 
ogrammes 

to benefit and develop children and adolescents within the "isiuok of 
iris. and social development. Certain basic principles may be recalled: 

1. Economic development i in i i i 
VI crar one es the an end in itself but a means of improving 

1. ueris s P : Es 
i Economic m m is not possible if the country lacks conditions 

3. The protection of the child and his preparation for life is a necessary 
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In praetice, the various countries of the world face two distinct types of 
situation: 


(a) Either the country has already established an economic and social 
development plan (but often without taking explicit account of the needs 
of children and youth), or 

(b) The country has so far not made a development plan but would 
have sufficient data with which to set up a national policy and programmes 
for children. 


The problem for the government in either case (and in the numerous in- 
termediary situations which will be found in the field) is to establish its priori- 
ties for the protection of the child and his preparation for life. To do that 
it needs first of all, using the services of the interested technical departments, 
to make an assessment of the situation as it is, from which it will draw some 
general conclusions. The assessment is of the needs of children and youth, but 
especially of unmet needs. “These are seen in relation to gaps in what their 
families or voluntary or government services are able to provide. It is useful 
wherever possible to state the causes of insufficiencies, and also whether the 
situation seems to be getting better or worse. What is the current trend? This 
assessment could be made on the basis of the following general indications. 


I. POPULATION DATA 


Distribution throughout the country, urban population, rural population. 
Growth of the popülation projected for next fifteen years (to 1980), total 
number and annual percentage rate. The age pyramid, number of infants, 
children 1-5, 6-10, 11-15, 16-20. The growth of large towns over the past five to 
ten years, and projected for fifteen years (1980). 


II. HEALTH 


What are the most important problems concerning the protection of 
health for the populatidfi as a whole, and more specifically for the protection 
of. children—communicable diseases (which?), obstetrical mortality, infant 
mortality, mortality at ages one to five years, gastro-intestinal diseases, house- 
hold water supply, lack of environmental sanitation? Are these situations im- 
proving? i D 

What are the problems in the field of health education and nutrition 
education? 

What is the medical coverage of the country (number of inhabitants per 
medical and paramedical personnel in urban and rural areas)? j 

What schools exist for training such personnel (faculties, professional 
schools)? What is their annual output in relation to any plans to extend 
medical coveraffe? d : 

What programmes or special efforts for the extension of services are at 
present under Ways Are they directed to the needs revealed by answers to the 
above? 
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In particular, how far along are the plans and achievements’ concerning 
the organisation and extension of basic health services, including maternal and 
child health services? 

Going on to make a systematic analysis based on the development of the 
life of the child (birth, first six months, weaning, pre-school age, school age, 
post-school age), the following questions would be asked: 

What are the priorities to consider and what are the practical possibilities 
offered for the extension of priority programmes? 

What are the main reasons for present deficiencies? 

What are the sources of financing health services (public and private)? 
What percentages in the annual national budget and in the national develop- 
ment plan are devoted to these services? Is there information about additional 


state or local budgets? What programmes claim comparatively large amounts 
of the budget? 


E 


III. NUTRITION 


What are the problems in the following sectors: 


MEDICAL. — What are the nutritional deficiencies found at the different ages 
of the child's development? What problems are found most frequently; what 
is their relative importance? What are their main causes? Are conditions 
getting better or worse? What measures are taken by the health services to 
improve the situation? What measures could be envisaged? 


AGRICULTURE. What orientation is given to agricultural production in the 
light of nutritional problems in the country? Can this situation be improved? 


What Specific measures can be taken for children—problem of milk and 
protein-rich foods? 


INDUSTRIAL. What additional nutritional needs are being created by in- 
dustrialisation? Are there plans for industrialisation concefned with the treat- 
ment of milk, and the production of foods rich in proteins and vitamins? 


EDUCATION. What types of nutrition education are going on (for young 
mothers, for children, for families) through health, educational, agricuictital 
extension or community development personnel? 

What means of co-ordination among ministries have been considered by 
the government or could be considered for working out a nutritional policy? 


IV. EDUCATIONAL AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


PRE-SCHOOL. Are there pre-primary education, day-care centres, crèches? 
Are these priority needs? ^ ° 


PRIMARY EDUCATION. What at the present time is the proportion of boys 
and girls in school? What is the typical number of years of, school attendance? 
What p roportion of boys and girls at age of entry actually enter school? What 
Proportion finish primary school? What percentage is planned for 10, 15, 20 
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years from now? Are there programmes for children who have not had school- 
ing (no primary education or drop-outs)? Post-primary education. 


SECONDARY AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. What is the percentage of 
children completing primary school admitted to secondary and vocational 
education? What is the breakdown among academic, commercial, agricultural 
and technical/industrial streams? How is this breakdown and the total per- 
centage evolving in relation to the needs foreseen, vocational guidance and 
means of influencing vocational choice? Needs met by part-time or evening 
vocational training. Are technical and agricultural training given by labour 
and agricultural ministries? What are the relations between manpower planning 
and educational planning, including the training given by ministries other than 
education? 


FINANCING. What are the public and private sources of financing educa- 
tional and vocational training facilities? What percentages in the annual na- 
tional budget and in the fiational development plan are devoted to these 
facilities? Is there information about additional state or local expenditures? 
What are the shares of important programmes (e.g., primary, secondary and 
vocational education) in the budget? 


V. SOCIAL WELFARE SERVICES 


PROBLEMS IN THE SOCIAL WELFARE FIELD. Describe the major prob- 
lems in the social welfare field in the rural as well as in the urban and peri- 
urban areas which ditectly affect the welfare of families, children and youth 
and for which no sufficient services are at present available (breaking-up of 
family life, leading to lack of care and protection of children, non-adaptation 
to urban life, slum conditions, non-registration of births, pre-delinquency, 
absence of constructive leisure time or creative group activities). 

What is the relative importance of these problems as compared with those 
examined in other sectors? 


CHILD AND YOUTH WELFARE PROGRAMMES. What types of programme 
exist in the social services field directly benefiting children and youth in their 
fesilies (aspects of community development, family life education, family 
allowances, public assistance) or through special services (institutions, foster 
care, day-care centres, youth activity and community centres)? Describe any 
specific social welfare services which aim at preserving family life on behalf 
of children and youth. What is the coverage of these programmes in rural and 
urban areas? 

What are the government's views about priorities among these pro- 
grammes? Do they correspond to the importance of the problems as described 
above? 

What are the sources of financing of social services (public and private)? 
What percentage in the annual national budget is devoted to these services? 
What is the percentage in the present national development plan? Is there 
information about Additional state or local expenditures? What programme in 
the field of social welfare services claims the largest share of the budget? 
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VI. OVER-ALL ASSESSMENT OF NEEDS n 


After a systematic examination of these different sectors, a certain number 
of main lines will appear which may be included in a national policy for 
children for adoption by the government. 

The questions to be answered are of the following type: 

Among all the problems in the country concerning the protection of the 
child and his preparation for life, which deserve the greatest attention? Infantile 
mortality, or mortality from malaria? Lack of professional personnel or 
ignorance of the people? The breakdown of traditional social organisations, 
or the growth of towns and the consequences for the child, or the stagnation 
of rural life? 

When a priority listing of the different needs of the child and the adoles- 
cent has been made, the question will then be: how can the problems be 
attacked with the limited resources available in the country? What are the 
strategic points where, with a minimum of means, the largest results can be 
expected? 

Has there been any experience of assessing the needs of children and 
youth and possibilities for action in connexion with the preparation of the 
national development plan? 

In countries having a development plan, the different chapters of the plan 
can be analysed sector by sector. A great deal can be accomplished by using 
earlier studies and facts already assembled which have been used by the gov- 
ernment in establishing its development plan. But it is not necessary to have 
reached this very advanced stage of planning to be able to make a priority 
listing of the needs of children. 


USEFULNESS OF ASSESSING NEEDS 


It is quite clear that a study of this type need not be made each year 
when new programmes are proposed, but it is useful every,two or three years 
to bring up-to-date this panoramic view of problems, so as to take account of 
changes which are often rapid in the developing courtries. In countries where 
there is a development plan, the frequency of this assessment should conform 
to the Preparation of the new plan and to any revisions. —— 

By making such an assessment the country will avoid, while waiting for 
precise and methodical planning, beginning secondary projects that are directed 
only to the symptoms of the ills affecting childhood. On the contrary, it will 
be possible to attack the causes of these ills. 

„ „In other words, before acting, it is good to know the situation, at least 
in its broad lines. It is only then that the strategic points of action can be 
with some hope of success. i 

Before the very numerous possibilities which are open to help children in 
the fields of health, nutrition, education and vocational training, social services 
and preparation for life, it is necessary to make choices. These choices should 
be made in the light of the needs and the opportunities for action which are 
open in the country, 


a 
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Some Notes on Costs of Services in Sectors Benefiting 
Children in Developing Countries 


WORKING PAPER BY UNICEF SECRETARIAT 


Recurring Costs 

Capital costs are more likely to receive international assistance than re- 
curring costs. Let us then examine first the burden of recurring costs. 

Government expenditure as a percentage of Gross National Product 
(G.N.P.) may range from 10-30 per cent.! We may take as a bench mark the 
standard of 20 per cent suggested by Arthur Lewis.? Part of this needs to be 
invested in capital costs. For this Lewis takes 8 per cent, leaving for govern- 
ment recurrent consumption expenditures 12 per cent of G.N.P. 

Lewis gives the following suggested typical breakdown of the 12 per cent: 


General Adrhinistration -. tiuta Aun. 1d eq 0 2o 3190395 
"Economic" items (roads, water, agriculture, housing, industry) 4% 
Education . rw Mit beech NEIN, 01545. 523 3% 
PICA Se ali t AR pnm toten Fl re FOR th wade 

n% 


The object of the present note is not to suggest conclusions about the 
proportion of G.N.P. or of the government budget that should go to particular 
services, but to pose the fiscal problem of improving services and bringing 
them up to standards recommended internationally. 

Because the ratio of the salary of an educated person to the average 
national income (oz; G.N.P. per inhabitant) is much higher in poor than in 
rich countries, it takes two or three times as great a percentage of national 
income to produce the ssme standard of service in poor as in rich countries. 
(Lewis) 

“F is useful to begin by considering education, since this is the service 
concerning children most exclusively. 

Governments of developing countries are spending 14-4 per cent? of the 
G.N.P. on education (primary, secondary, higher). The cost of the goals 
agreed on for Africa (1970) at the unesco regional meetings at Addis Ababa 
would be 8.6 per cent of the national income of the continent for primary 
schooling for 70 per cent of the children of school age, 15 per cent at secondary 


‘and 0:4 per cent at the higher level. The conference assumed, however, that 


the countries could contribute only 4 per cent of their national income, and 
that the remaining 4.6 per cent would have to come from international aid at 
$1,000,000,000 annually.* 

Consider now the school lunch as a logical cross-sectoral complement to 
educational expenditure. Two handred days @ 4¢ = US $8.00. This represents 
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a doubling of the cost of primary education per pupil in India, Pakistan pr 
Thailand, a 50 per cent increase in Ghana, Kenya, or Iran, a 25 per cent Ñ- 
crease in Morocco, Tunisia, or Colombia.5 Primary education usually repre- 
sents about half the total cost of education to the government; so a 25 per cent 
increase in primary education = 123 per cent increase in the total education 
budget or about 3 per cent of G.N_P., if the country is also making a maximum 
effort in this field at 4 per cent. Hence it is hard to recommend financing of 
school lunches on a conventional basis on a national scale. Countries appear to 


need continued support from outside in the form of food supplies and the sup- 
port of the local community. 


HEALTH. This service takes 0.5-3 per cent of G.N.P.* One per cent is more 
typical than Lewis' 2 per cent. Let us consider the recurring costs of a rural 
health centre and sub-centres, of the type being used in development blocks in 
the Indian sub-continent. A. somewhat similar centre is used in some African 
countries. It has one doctor and say five professional staff to serve, say, 50,000 
people (compared with 1 doctor/1000 people in industrialised countries). This 
level of service costs 2 rupees per inhabitant of the block. As this elementary 
level of service is extended over the country, another 1 per cent of the G.N.P. 
would have to be spent on it, unless we wait for the G.N.P. to double. 

The recurring costs of potable water supply can probably be charged to 
the consumers who pay for house connexions, though the capital cost can only 
be recovered in towns of over a certain size—of the order of 25 ,000 inhabitants. 


NUTRITION. — With education and health taking 6 per cent out of the 20 
per cent of G.N.P. controlled by the government, is ‘it possible to think of 
government-financed supplementary feeding schemes for pre-school or school 
children? Cost considerations would suggest rather that the nutrition problem 
has to be tackled nationally by planning of food production, and education of 
the public; and that food distribution on a large scale will have to continue to 
depend, as at present, on supplies from abroad. 


HOUSING AND URBANISATION. The problem is rather of capital than 
recurring costs, which will be borne by the consumer or the municipality. In 
developing countries, housing accounts for 12-30 per cent of gross domestic 
fixed investment, representing an investment of 2-4 per cent of G.N.P. 9^ 


SOCIAL WELFARE SERVICES. Data linking recurrent costs to G.N.P. is 
available for only a few developing countries. It can include social insurance, 
family allowances, provision by public employers and public assistance. With 
the exception of provision by public employers, most of these items are found 
only in countries that already have a good deal of industry. Such services can 


take from 1-10 per cent of G.N.P., but these figures are hardly relevant to the, 
countries we are considering.* 


GROWTH OF G.N.P. The G.N.P. is usually planned to“increase at about 


5 per cent annually. Therefore, services may increase at the same rate without 
imposing an additional cost burden. =e 


A 
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Capital Costs. 
"There are two interesting questions: 


l. Is it possible by social investments in children and youth to raise the 
level of national income in future years for, inter alia, the better support of 
other social services? 

2. Would such investments have to compete for resources by giving the 
average return of 25 per cent often taken as normal for capital in developing 
countries? 9 


Frequently, developing countries are supposed to have a ratio of input of 
capital to output of annual income of 4:1. This may also be expressed as a 
planning rate of return on capital of 25 per cent. Does this mean that expendi- 
ture on children and youth should yield a 25 per cent return in higher personal 
income and other ways, in order to be accepted as an investment? 

This would be a misinterpretation of the input/output analysis. The high 
return on capital comes from; imputing the whole increase in G.N.P. to the 
increase in material capital. However, the increase in G.N.P. is known to 
depend in part on the spread of better techniques, and hence on improvement 
of human resources. Without a concurrent improvement in human resources, 
the return on material capital would be much lower, perhaps half the 25 per 
cent. Hence an investment in education or training or health that yields 10-15 
per cent may be considered competitive with investment in material capital. 
In practice, it is hard to calculate the return to investment in children and 
youth because it appears in a number of different places. 

The “misinterpretation” can also be put in a different way, perhaps more 
illuminating. Part of the benefit from human investment, including investment 
in children, would appear not as a return on the capital invested in this human 
sector, but rather in lowering the capital/output ratio in other sectors below 
what it otherwise would be (indirect benefits). 'Thus, a comparison of capital 
investment in "productive sectors" versus social sectors must be based either 
on a corrected capital/output ratio (as described above) or else on a proper 
definition of benefits from social expenditures. 'The end result should be the 
same, but operationally gpeaking the second method is perhaps more prac- 
ticable. 

“Resources spent on educating or training children or youth in the last 
few years before they enter employment may be expected to yield a high 
return, if the training is well related to the needs of employment. 

Some other social investments make large use of no-cost inputs, for ex- 
ample, people who would otherwise be idle, and mothers who are prevented 
by ignorance from improving the rearing of their children. In such cases, the 
only cost is that of the service that reaches and educates them, and the return 

“to this cost may therefore be high. 


OTHER SCARCE FACTORS. The return to capital is, of course, only one of 
the various investment criteria. Capital is not the only scarce factor. Specif- 
ically, foreign exchange nearly always is a specific bottle-neck. In that case 
investment criteria “as between, social investment and economic investment 
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urban factory, where the central motivation was maximum outpat with ES 
mum cost. 

4. The major social welfare goal set forth in the Covenant of the League 
of Nations and invoked as the constitutional basis of the League's child welfare 
programme was suppression of traffic in women and children, 

5. A recent report of the Council on Poverty of New York City sets the 
poverty line there at $1,000 per capita (in a family of four), which is sub- 
stantially higher than the per capita national income of all but a handful of 
countries in the world. However, this example also illustrates the dangers of 
comparing incomes in different countries without taking account of living 
costs and degree of monetarisation of the economy. 

6. It does not make sense, for example, to define an increase from 20 per 
cent literacy to 30 per cent literacy as a 50 per cent improvement, while an 
advance from 70 per cent literacy to 80 per cent is reckoned as only a 14 per 
cent improvement. Apart from certain logical considerations which make it 
unwise to use percentages of percentages as measures of growth (the battle 
against illiteracy would be moving at quite different speed from the progress 
of literacy), there is the elementary consideration that, from a social point of 
view, the achievement of a desired condition by one person is no more im- 
portant than the achievement of it by another person. Hence, if 10 per cent 
of the population moves from illiteracy to literacy in a given time, this is the 
Same amount of progress whether the population was originally 20 per cent. 
literate or 70 per cent literate, 

7. The inadequacy of the monetary yardstick in the measurement of levels 
of living was discussed in some detail in the Report on International Definition 
and Measurement of Standards and Levels of Living (United Nations publica- 
tion Sales No.: 1954.IV.5), 

8. Bentham helpfully supplied a mnemonic aid for his calculus in the form 
of a poem: i 

"Intense, long certain, speedy, fruitful, pure— 

Such marks in pleasures and in pains endure. | 
Such pleasures seek if private be thy end: 
If it be public, wide let them extend. 

Such pains avoid, whichever be thy view: 

If pains must come, let them extend to few.” » 


9. The same Principle of derived needs operates within the social sectors— 
targets for improved health imply targets for hospital beds which imply targets 
for doctors, X-ray machines, technicians, ete. i 

10. These figures are derived from data in the 1961 Report on the World 
Social Situation (United Nations publication Sales No.: 61.IV.4). 
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Some Observations on Administrative Arrangements to Promege | 
the Welfare of Children through National Planning 2 

Developing Countries. A Report by unicer, New York, 
The World Publishing Co., 1963, pages 13 to 17; i th oo from Maurice 
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List of Questions Suggested for Discussion, Note prepared by the Secre- 
iat of unicer (CC/WP-3), page 19. 

2. See Report of the Conference on the Social Aspects of Development 

Planning in the Arab States (ST/TAO/SER.C/55, ST/SOA/SER.T/2), 


| Beirut, Lebanon, 6 to 12 November 1961, page 5. 


| 


3. The Needs of Children in Relation to Planning Structures and Proc- 
esses, Report presented by Dr. Eugen Pusic, Professor of Public Administra- 


| tion, University of Zagreb, Yugoslavia (CC/WP-2, 3 F ebruary 1964, UNICEF) 


page 19. 
z 4. The United Nations Development Decade, United Nations, New York, 
1962, page 27. 
5. Children of the Developing Countries, op. cit., page 14. 
6. For example: Many countries have no central agency interested in 
strengthening family life. 
7. See Dr. Eugen Pusic’s excellent discussion, op. cit. 
8. See A List of Questions Suggested for Discussion, op. cit., para. 40. 
9. Among the structures suggested have been: 
(a) A special agency of government such as a bureau for children, 
(b) The central planning body for the nation. 
(c) A co-ordinating committee of departmental or ministerial repre- 
sentatives. 
(d) A designated officer highly placed in the administrative structure of 
government. 
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